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THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY 


By Edmund Go&se 

There nevei was a time when it was moie essential than it is to- 
day to keep cleaily befoie us the soveieign value of the best poetiy, 
and to compiehend what the basis of its supremacy is We aie 
mvaded by an enormous flood of cheap and commonplace literature, 
piepaied to attiact, and, foi a few moments, to amuse tens of 
thousands of undisciphned leadeis, who cultivate on such food an 
appetite foi more and more enteitainment of the same kind The 
tiaditional haulers of good taste, which made the many who did 
not appreciate the best bow to the judgment of the few who did, 
are broken down It is quite customaiy to find people of fiAer 
instincts so disheaitened in the face of all the gaudy trash that 
IS cu ciliated by the milhon in cheap newspapeis and cheapei 
magazines, that thej aie prepared to give up the stiuggle The 
time, they say, in which leally admirable literature was a powei, 
is ovei This is the age of charlataniy and shoddy, they tell us, 
and it is useless to kick against the pncks The human lace has 
decided that the noblest things offer too great a strain to its weari- 
ness, and for the futuie it means to be comfortable with what is 
base and common The eia of poetry, these melancholy people 
declare to us, is over for ever 

This pessimistic view I hold to be as false as it is cowardly 
As long as two people could be brought together who would read 
Milton or Keats, m unison, with the old rapture, the era of poetry 
would not be over Indeed, even these two might be submerged, 
and a matenalistic vulganty engulph the entire world for a genera- 
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tion, and yet the poetic in&tinot would levive, because it is based 
on an essential lequirement of human nature But this dismal 
conception of what we aie diifting tow aids, with oui glowing 
disposition foi the cheap and trumpery, contains one element ol 
valuable tiuth It emiihasises the fact that the best iioetiy is 
absolutely out of sj^mpath;^ wutn, is chainotiioally opposed to, whal. 
is common, false, and ignoble The cioakeis aie peifectlv light so 
far, that if the entire woild weie brought down to the level of taste 
for which the thieepenny-halfpenny magazine < ateis, thoie would 
theie and then ensue, foi the time being, an end of the influence 
of poetry, because poetiy cannot bieathe in the baser element But, 
fortunately, vulgaiity can nevei absolutely inv.ide an eiitiie lace , 
there must always be some — even il only a lew, yet a few, — wh<i 
are striving aftei the highei tiuth and the highei seiiousuess which 
Aiistotle names as the quahties that distinguish poetry 

Nearly twenty years ago, in a famous essay, IMatthew Aiuoitl 
endeavoured to define what weie meant by "tiutli” «iid “seumis- 
ness ” m this respect Suggestive as his intioduction to iioetry 
was, it does not entirely meet the requiiements of those who «ih1v 
in what great poetry consists Arnold deals too o\cluHivt*ly with 
ideas, and with brief arrangements of words .pidged in relation to 
the ideas they expiess What he saj s, and what lie tpiotes, in this 
connection are valuable, but he is found to be confining himself to 
the quality of poetry , it will also bo found that there aie but few 
of his reinaiks winch might not be directly <idapted to exam pies of 
the highest prose In the course of this essay, Matthew Aiiwiltl 
appears unwilling to speak of the art of verse, and yet the uiniOBt 
plastic characteristics of execution which essentially disLinguisii 
verse from prose must be considered in any really useful attempt 
to define the nature of the pleasure which xKiotry gises us 
Perhaps, like several great poets, and Tennyson iii piirticular, 
Matthew Arnold thought this should be kept a mystery, and not 
discussed in any way with the world at laige But nowadays it is 
useless to try to exclude the curious from any of the habits of the 
man of genius. 

The poet, then, is distinguished by writing m versa or metre. 
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This IS his medium, as oil oi watei -colour is the medium of a 
painter, and clay oi maiblo that of a sculptoi E^ en those ^\ho 
bleak up piosody, and desne to lesisb the lules of "veise, like Walt 
Whitman oi the Litest Fiench and Belgian expeiimentahsts, 
pioduce something in its jdace which foims a medium of the same 
kind as \eise It would be convenient if the woid "poet” had 
leiaamed ex-clusi-v ely in use foi the piaotice of the ait of veise, as 
"jiamtei ” and “sculptoi ” foi that of then lespectire aits, but it 
has come to take a sentimental as well as a technical sense, and to 
moan a man of exalted and imaginative ideas So that even Sii 
Philip Sidney, encouraging this heiesy thiee bundled yeais ago, 
says, " It IS not ihyming and \eit.ing that maketh a poet ” If he 
meant it in the sense in which he might have said, It is not 
blushes and a palette that make a paintei, we can fully endoise 
his dictum, but if he meant that a man could be a poet and 
not wTLite in veise, he utteied a <laiigeious although a common 
paradox 

The poet therefore writes in veise, and this is an aitificial 
airangement of woids which must be taken into consideration first 
of all when we are discussmg the magic of great poetry Bhyme is 
an ornament suited to ceitam forms of song in ceitain languages, 
but it IS far fiom being imiveisal Metie, on the othei hand, is 
absolutely essential to our conception of civilised poetry, and even 
in races so far lemoved from oui intellectual sympathy as the 
Japanese we find that from eailiest times there have been 
obeyed rules of piosody which we can perfectly comprehend 
The technical skill m ^eise which gives piedonimance m this 
department of poetiy has been unequally distributed among the 
gieat poets Milton, loi instance, had a more delicate ear and a 
more far-spreading mastery over the instrument of verse than 
any other man who ever lived Byron, on the other hand, was so 
weak in this respect that he has frequently been surpassed, as a 
metrical artist, by versifiers of the third or fourth rank This 
does not settle the whole question of the relative value of poets, 
but it IS an element in the final decision Milton is such an 
adept in blank verse that he can bewitch us wuth a mere list of 
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piopei names oi a stung of jilaces The plea&uie which iecei%e 
from the melody of 

From Aurau eastward to the royal towei s 
Of gieat Seleucia, built by Giecian kingi», 

Or wheie the sons of Eden long befoie 
Dwelt in Telassai, 

IS not a moial and is scarcely an intellectual one, but is sensuous, 
and founded on the exquisite ait with which the gieatest \ntuos<> 
111 verse who has ei ei In ed aiianged the stops of his blank i eisc* 
So, also, in the daintier paits of lyiical poetiy, the senses aie 
deliciously stuied by the alternations ol ihyme m the songs ol 
Shelley oi Tennyson, oi by the mellifluous assonances unci allitci- 
ations of Poe These aie the legitimate and the necessaiy, although 
not the loftiest, concomitants of great jMietiy The poets, with 
marked adroitness, introduce these appeals to the eai into some of 
then most abstiuse meditations, as Mi Sumbuine relieies tlie diy 
thought of a veiy transcendental lyiic with such }aiie melody 
as — 

By rose-hung iiver and hght-foot nil 

There are who rest not , who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill, 

At the sun's horn of morning song. 

Known of souls only, and those souls fi ee, 

The sacred spaces of the sea 

To scorn those beauties which form the basis of poetic iileasurc* 
because of then limitations, is unphilosopluc , and those wlio und<‘i- 
late metrical execution have a difficulty m exiilaiumg to us \vh^> 
it IS that the great poets have, with \ery laie exceptions, l>et*u 
mai\ellous techmcal aitists in veise One very obvious ci<U«intiige 
which Shakespeare possesses over all his couteuqMirarieH is the 
variety, melody, and richness of his \eise-el feels In all the 
great writers — ^it would be difficult to say why — thought is fouiul 
to gam splendour and definition by the mere fact of its being .st*t 
m a verse-arrangement of perfect beauty That oveiy thing m tlie 
ordei of nature is subservient to the human race, for instance, is 
not a veiy rousing idea, until Dryden clothes it in his oi gan-melod> — 
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Fiom haimony, divmest hainionj 

This umveisal fiame began 

Fiom harmony to harmony 

Thiough all the compass of the notes it lan, 

The diapason closing lull in Man, 

and then we iieiceive and then we accjept, with deep emotion, the 
majestic intelligence 

Woidswoith has obseived that “ the young, i\ho in nothing can 
cscajie delusion, aie especially subject to it in then inteicouise 
with Poetiy That is to say, inexpeiienced peisons aie pai- 
tioulaily liable to be deceived as to what is a good and what a bad 
poem Foi this leason, I think the definite ciiteiion of piosody a 
leiy \aluable one in the tiaimng of the imagination Befoie we 
attempt to deal with images and ideas, the eai of a child may be 
so delicately taught to lespond to the intiicacies and melodies of 
veise that it may stait with a tendency m the light diiection If 
a young xjcison is conscious of the enchantment of meio sound in 
“ Lyeidas ” oi in The Lotus Eateis,” tlieie is aheady made a 
sensible advance towaids his oi hei appieciation of the gieatest 
jioetiy The fact that leally fine veise-wnting laiely fails to dis- 
tinguish the mastei-xioets tends to gi-ve the tentative leader 
confidence He finds a passage magnificently composed, and he 
is justified m expecting to find it not less splendidly suxiphed with 
thought and x>ci£»sion 

Aftei metre, oi its equivalents, the most ladical pait of poetiy 
IS the diction Common speech tiansfeis oui meaning to oui 
mterlocutois wuth as httle parade as possible , wiitten piose has a 
uioie starched and self-conscious an, yet it aims at a straight- 
foiwaid statement of fact, without embioideiy But m poetry, 
the ait of diction becomes essential It is no longer pmely what 
IS said that is of moment, but how it is said is also of piime imxxu’t- 
ance The language of the poet is not that of ordinary life, and 
yet he is capable of enoi no less in boldly pushing too far beyond 
the common-place, than in tunidly huggmg the shoie of it In 
certam ages, as for instance m the eighteenth century, what the 
poets aimed at was a strenuous clearness and precision of diction , 
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theii dangei was to become piosaic in the eftoit of thou ie'^ei\c 
Towaids the middle of the seventeenth, as now at the close of the 
nineteenth csntiuy, the poets wished to dazzle ns by tlie % lolent 
brilliance of then language, the snaie of surh an eftbit is that the 
poetiy may become gaudy and unintelligible Heie, then, comes 
in the second requuement in one who studies % eise, — ho must leai n 
to disciiminate in questions of diction He must be able to 
distinguish the viiginal dehcacy of an ode by Collins liom the 
clay-cold dulness ot one by Akenside and he must be filed by 
the goigeous parts of one of Oiashaw’s rhapsodies, without condon- 
ing the faults and ugliness of the meioly grotesque passages 

One of the fiist lessons a reader will endeavour to leain with 
regard to poetiy is the paramount \ alue of a puie style Purity 
may be alhed to an extreme simplicity, to an intiicate \aiiety ol 
thoughts and illustrations, oi to a subhme magnificence of orna- 
ment Hence in Chaucer, in Bi owning, in Milton alike wo 
observe a genuine purity of style, yet expiessed in forms so widely 
divergent that the begmnei is apt to think them mcompatible 
Without this element, no expenditure of wit or intellect or learn- 
ing or audacious force of literary character can e\ ei suffice to keep 
a poet’s writings vivid The most extiaoidinaiy instanc«‘ of this 
IS John Bonne, who probably brought to the service of poetiy a 
greater array of qualities than any other man, outside the veiy 
highest class, has done m Bngland He was a comidoto heretic as 
to purity of style, and only began to reform when the briskness of 
his genius bad evaporated Consequently, when he writes such 
lines as — 

O moie than Moon, 

Draw not up seas to diown mo in thy spheie > 
or 

I long to talk with some old lovoi’s ghost, 

Who died before the god of love was boi n, 

bemg driven by stress of poetical i>aE>sion into the momentary 
adoption of a pure style, he is comparable in these with Shakespeare 
or Coleridge, but such passages are mere islands, now, in a sea 
made turbid with radical offences against taste and reasonableness 
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It may be questioned whetliei, at the piesent moment, theie aie 
not one oi two flagiant Donnes Houiishmg on the English 
Paiuassub 

It is absolutely neoessaiy loi the it-tidei ot the gieat poetiy ot 
the woild to lealise the solemnity of the poet’s mission He bends 
to enteitam and eAen to diveit us, but this i^ only in his easier 
moments In him some of the old pioiihetic spiiit lingeis , he 
does not axipioach the pubhc cap in hand, but he luonounces 
august tiuths, imolved m foims of xieiennial beauty, which aie 
just as beautiful, and just as tiue, whethei mankind ax->pieciates 
them or not The x^o®^ emphasisets the chaim and mysteiy of 
natuie, but he himself is moie than any sceneiy — 

He muimuis near the lunning biooks 
A music sweeter than then ow n , 

he takes the elements ot the material woild, and acts with them, 
not as an analysei, but as a makei, since 

Out of these, cieate he can 
Forms moie leal than living man, 

Nuisehngs of mimoitality 

The leadei, therefore, sinceiely desiious of hemg affected by the 
X)oets, submits his emotions and his intelligence to then piophetic 
teachmg He allows them to excite and uplift him , he does not 
resist the afflatus Boine along upon the slieam of melody, 
enraptured by the ceaseless pleasuie pioduced by felicitous diction, 
the leadei subjects his own spnit to that of the poet Thus, not 
grudgingly, but eager to be pleased and blessed, he places himself 
in that passive and receptive condition which renders him open to 
the impressions of what Colendge calls the aggiegative and asso- 
ciative power ” of poetic fancy working m a perfectly favourable 
medium It is because the maturity of youth is especially free 
from accidents which disturb this complete communion with the 
creative arts that young men and women, m their early prime, are 
particularly apt students of the best poetry They are hindered 
neither by the ignorance of childhood nor the prejudice of age from 
submitting with an absolute suppleness of temperament to the 
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magic ot the poet, and they airive at the condition -wliich JShake- 
speaie desciibes in himself. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see desciiption of the faiiest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old ihyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 

becoming, in the tiance of fancy, hmibelt a poition ol tlii'' 
enchantmg and shadowy pioce&sion 

For this purpose, a study of the best models is iiotoiioubly 
efficacious But how aie the best models to be discovoicd ^ Heie 
an essentially modem heiesy is surely to be guarded against The 
fashion of to-day is to take no standaid of taste, but what is called 
the personality ” of the leadei That is to say, the Litter is to 
choose his poets as he chooses his floweis, because then colouis 
and their perfumes are agreeable to him, or his fiuits, because his 
palate approves of then flavours But this is to xdaco far too much 
confidence in the rude and untaught instmct The perfectly naivt* 
and Ignorant person will not choose poetry successfully In the 
first idoce, until the mo\emeut of metie and the exactitude of 
ihyme are taught, these are not healthily percened bj the eai In 
the second place, a jmgle will be pieferred to a haiuiouy, and aii 
ambling narrative m ballad-measure to a masterpiece of concen- 
trated lyrical passion The natural man in his savage state — and 
he IS none the less savage because semi-educated at a ]>oaid-bc!iool 
— cannot be trusted to form a single mstinctiic iinpressiou of 
poetry. 

The beauty of poetiy, and the criterion by which that beauty 
can be discerned and weighed, ha\e to he learned, this ait do<'s 
not appeal by instinct to the average sensual person It w an 
initiation , it is a religion , and its rites are to be mastered only 
by a humble subjection to authority Authority tells the y ouug 
man that certain ancient productions are of extraordinary beauty 
He IS to believe that in Chaucer, in Spenser, m Milton, m Burns, 
in Shelley, m Heats, axe to be found the masses of poetic substance, 
diffeixng m specific character, but all genencaUy one m their 
absolute excellence The reader must take this at first on faith. 
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He may, in his inmost heait, find The Kmghfs Tale dull, he 
unable to understand JEpi^sychidvo a, be bewildeied and af&onted 
by the diy light ol JParatUse Itegamed But he must understand 
that theie are only two horns to his dilemma , it must either be 
that he has not a natural aptitude for appieciating poetry, or that 
sympathy and care aie lec^uned to reveal to him the significance 
of these x^'iiticulai works He must nevei suppose that a third 
hoin exists, namely, that, because he does not find himself exhilar- 
ated by these particulai poems, therefore they are not good 
Meanwhile, il he is modest, tradition whispers to him that there 
are easier steps to an appreciation of MJLton and Shelley ami 
Chaucei than those upon which he has too ambitiously started 

The definition ol poetry by Matthew Arnold, as “ a ciiticism of 
lite ” has been widely objected to It was, perhaps, not very happily 
expiessed, but Arnold’s meamng has been miscomprehended He 
tried to condense in a neat formula an idea which cannot, it may 
be, find its adequate expression m so few words Yet that idea 
IS the basis of a just appieciation of what the best poetry is and 
should be to us “ Well may we mourn/’ says Arnold himself in 
another place — 

when the head 
Of a sacred poet lies low 
In an age which can rear them no more 
The complaining millions of men 
Darken in labour and pain. 

But he was a priest to us all 

Of the wonder and bloom of the world. 

Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad 
He IS dead, and the fruit-bearing day 
Of his race is past on the earth , 

And darkness returns to our eyes. 

Shelley has left us a defimtion which is mox^ precise, although 
more transcendental than Arnold’s He says, in that Platonic 
** Defence of Poetry ” which is too seldom studied , — “ A poem is the 
very image of life expressed m its external truth.” In other words, 
the great poet creates in his art a reflection of the forms of human 
nature, which remain there by a mixade after the actions which 
infixed them have passed away, as though the bosom of a little 
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lake in the mountains should preseive the leflecled splendoins ot 
the suniise untarnished through long houis of tlu* coniniou light 
of day The pimciple of life is ceaseless xjioce&sion, co.i.s»*lcss 
revolution, the deeds and days of man Imiry away, and jaisluMl 
into oblivion by then successois Ilut, since the h<*ginniiig 
civilisation, poetry has selected foi pie&er\atiou ceittiin t>]>icdl 
relations, combined shapes of beauty and x^athos caught in the 
evei-ievolving kaleidoscope It is in this sense tliat i-., 

Matthew Arnold felt it to be, a ciiticisni ol lito itstdt 

The soul IS kept alive by incessant reminders oi the existence 
of its two gieat inspiring forces, the Hea^enly and the K.iithl\ 
Beauty All that we call good and wise .md ilesiiahh^ iu<n<s 
undei the sway of the imagination Viitue itself is n<*t x>assi\e, 
but active, and is the diiect result ol the identihcation of the soul 
with what IS beautiful l^'o impulse of moral i alue can l»e follow »h1, 
no work of passion oi comprehension executed, without an ai>j>Ucd 
to the imaginative faculty This faculty, howeiei, would in ni.uj> 
respects be vague in us, and would certainly be liable to hen^sn s 
and vacillations to a much greater degiee than hax»pil} Jt ik)\\ ih, 
weie it not foi Ait, and paiticulaily fot Poetiy, the <li\inest ol the 
arts The more intense is the impression ol laoi.d hoaui^, tin 
more impassioned wrill be the ax>pieciatiou ot the x>uieM. and iiio-.f 
perfect veise Nor is this axiom behed b;x th(‘ arci<hmt that. Mime 
of the most virtuous of men and women are (*ojigenit.ill> deiuiied 
of appreciation of the plastic foiuis of x>oetiy 

It is, however, to be sincei ely legietted that theie shouM be 
any, in whom the interior and sxnriUial light bums, who attj 
deprived of the external and, as we may say, ph^sieal < ouI'mI ttioiis 
of poetry In all such cases, it js probable that th<* la<*lv of enjoy- 
ment comes from a neglect of the best models .ind of giudame in 
taste at the eaily stages of mental de\eloxnnent 'I’heie ih less ,iiid 
less excuse for any one who enduies the lack ol tlu‘se ad\autagt<H 
The best school, nay, the only wholesome school, for the ap]>rt*fi«itioji 
of poetry is the reading of poetiy Let the student assuie himself 
that he is provided with what the tradition of critii'ism has found 
to be the very noblest, and let him read that caiefully and <*agerly, 
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if possible aloud, to himself and then to otheis, with a humble 
enthusiasm, it is stiange, mdeed, if the mysterious souices of 
poetical pleasuie aie not opened to him Bead the best, will be 
oui final chaige — onlv the best, but the best ovei and ovei and 
ovei again 
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JOHN BUN STAN 

[Joiiis Buhtvit, the celehiated English mitei, -was hoin at Elstow, neai 
Bedioid, m 1628 He was bi ought tip to his father’s tiade of tmkei, and spent 
his 3 outh ill the piactice of that ciaft Aitei a short teim of seiiice in the Pai- 
liamcntaiy aimy, he joined a nonconfoimist body at Bedfoid and began to preach 
throughout the midland counties In 1660 he fell a victim to the persecution 
then earned on against dissenteis, was thrown into Bedtoid county jail, and 
duiing a twelve yeais’ impiisonment wrote “Profitable Meditations,” “The 
Holy City,” and “ Giace Abounding ” Aftei the issmng of James II ’s declara- 
tion foi liberty of conscience, he again settled at Bedford, and ministered to the 
congiegation in Mill Lane until his death, in London, of fever, August, 1688 
Bunyan sulteied a second imprisonment (1676), but only for six months, during 
which time he wrote the first part of “Pilgrim’s Progiess” (1678 , second part 
issued in 1684) It circulated at first among the poor, but soon became more 
widely known, and m ten yeais one hundred thousand copies had been sold 
With the exception of the Bible and “The Imitation of Chiist,” no book has 
been tianslated into so many languages and dialects (ovei eighty in all) Other 
woiks include “ The Holy War” and “Life and Death of Mi Badman 

The Valley of the Shadow of Death 

Now at tlie end of this valley was another, called the Val- 
ley ot the Shadow of Death; and Chiistian must needs go 
thiough it, because the way to the Celestial City lay through 
the midst of it Now, this valley is a veiy solitary place The 
piophcfc Jeiemiah thus deaciibes it* “A wilderness, a land of 
deseits and pits, a land of drought, and of the Shadow of Death, 
aland that no man” (but a ChiistiazO “passeth thiough, and 
wheie no man dwelt ” (Jer 2 6 ) 

Now here Christian was worse put to it than in his fight 
with. Apollyon, as by the sequel you shall see. 

I saw then in my dream, that when Chiistian was got to the 
borders of the Shadow of Death, theie met him two men, chil- 
1 3409 
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dren of them that brought up an evil report of the good laiul 
(Num 13 32), making haste to go back, to whom Olni&ti.iu 

spake as follows — 

OhinsUan — Whithei are you going^ 

Men — They said, Back, back, and we would do 

so too, if eithei life oi peace is prized by you 

Christian — Why, what’s the matter? said Chiistian 
Men — Matter ^ said they , we weie going that v ay as j ou 
are going, and went as far as we duist , and indeed wo woie 
almost past coming back , foi had we gone a little laitfioi, we 
]iad not been heie to bung the news to thee 

Christian — But what have you met with? said Ohiistian 
Men — Why, we were almost in the Valley of the Sha<h)w 
of Death, but that by good hap we looked before us, and s.iw 
the danger befoie we came to it (Psa 44 19 , 107 10 ) 

Christian — But what have you seen? said Cliiistiaii 
Men — Seen? why, the valley itself, which is as daik as 
pitch we also sawtlieie the hobgoblins, satjus, and diagons oi 
the pit we heaid also in that valley a continual howling and 
yelling, as of a people under unutterable misoiy, who then* sat 
bound m affliction and irons . and ovei that ^"alley hang the dis- 
couraging clouds of confusion Death also doth always spicail 
his wmgs ovei it In a woid, it is eveiy whit dieadtul, being 
utteily without oidei (Job 3 6, 10 22 ) 

Chustian — Then, said Christian, I peioeive not jet, by what 
you have said, but that this is my way to the desiicil ha\t*n. 
(Psa 44 18, 19, Jer. 2.6) 

Men — Be it thy way , we will not choose it for ours. 

So they paited, and Chiistian went on liis way, but still 
with his sword diawn m his hand, for feai lest he shouhl be 
assaulted 

I saw then m my dream, so far as this valle> icucIumI, tlu*ro 
was on the right hand a very deep ditch j that <Iiteh is it into 
which the blind have led the blind in all ages, anil have both 
there miserably peiished Again, behold, on the left hand the*ro 
was a very dangerous quag, into which, if even a good man falls, 
ho finds no bottom for hxs foot to stand ou , into that <iuag King 
David once did fall, and had no doubt therein been smotheied, 
had not He that is able plucked him out. (Psa 69 • 14 ) 

The pathway was here also exceeding narrow, and therefore 
good Christian was the more put to it ; for when ho sought, in 
the dark, to shun Uie ditch on the one hand, ho was ready to 
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tiiD ovci into the mire on the othei , also, Tirlien he sought to 
escape the nine, -without great caiefulness he would be leady 
to fall into the ditch Thus he went on, and I heaid him hexo 
sigh bitteily , foi besides the dangei mentioned abo\e, the path- 
way -was heie so daik, that ofttimes when he lifted up Ins foot to 
go foiwaid, he know not wheie oi upon what he should set it 
next 

About the midst of this \ alley I pei ceiled the mouth of 
hell to be, and it stood also haid by the wayside Now, 
thought Chiistian, what shall I do ? And ever and anon the 
flame and smoke would come out in such abundance, with 
spaiks and hideous noises ([things that caied not foi Christian’s 
swoid, as did Apollyon before), that he was foiced to put up 
his SAVoid, and betake himself to anothei -weai^on, called All- 
piayei (Eph 6 18), so he ciied, m my healing, O Loid, I 
beseech thee, deliver my soul (Psa 116 4 ) Thus he went 
on a gieat while, yet still the flames would be leaching towaids 
him, also he hcaid doleful voices, and lushing s to and fio, so 
that sometimes he thought he should be torn in pieces, oi 
tiodden down like miie in the stieets This fiightful sight 
was seen, and these dreadful noises tveie heard by him foi 
several miles together , and coming to a place Avhere he thought 
he heaid a company of fiends coming foiwaid to meet him, 
he stopped and began to muse what he had best to do Some- 
times he had half a thought to go back , then again he thought 
he might be halfway through the valley He lemembeied 
also, how he had alieady vanquished many a danger , and that 
the danger of going back might be much more than foi to go f or- 
waid So he resolved to go on , yet the fiends seemed to come 
iiearei and nearer But when they were come even almost at 
him, he ciied out with a most vehement voice, I will walk in 
the stiength of the Loid God So they gave back, and came 
iio farthei 

One thing I would not let slip. I took notice that now 
poor Christian was so confounded that he did not know his 
own voice, and thus I perceived, just when he was come over 
against the mouth of the burning pit, one of the wicked ones 
got behind him, and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly 
suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily 
thought had proceeded from his own mmd This put Chris- 
tian more to it than anything that he met with before, even to 
think that he should now blaspheme Him that he loved so 
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much before Yet if he could have helped it, he uould not 
have done it, but he had not the disci etion eithoi to stoj) hi.s 
eais, oi to know fiom whence these blasphemies came 

When Chiistian had tiaveled m this discoiisolal<‘ condition 
some consideiable time, he ihoiu>hi he heaid the ot a 

man, as going befoie him, saving. Though 1 walk lluoiioli the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will feai no e\il, foi tJiou ait 
with me (Psa 23 4 ) 

Then was he glad, and that foi these leasons — 

Fust, Because he gathered from thence, that some who 
feaied God weie in this valley as well as himself. 

Secondly, For that he perceived God was with them, though 
in that dark and dismal state And W'hy not, thought he, with 
me, though by reason of the impediment that attends this x>l£i< 

I cannot perceive it (Job 9 11 ) 

Thirdly, For that he hoped (could ho overtake them') to have 
company by and by So he went on, and called to him that 
was before, but he knew not what to answer, for that he aho 
thought himself to be alone And by and by the day bi(»kc. 
then said Christian, “Ho hath turned the shadow of dcMth into 
the morning (Amos 6 8 ]) 

Now mormng being come, he looked back, not out oi dtssiio 
to return, but to see, by the light of the day, wh.it lui/.aids lio 
had gone through in the dark So he saw more peilectly tho 
ditch that was on the one hand, and tlio quag that was on the 
other, also, how narrow the way was which led bctwiNit tlu*iu 
both. Also, now he saw the hobgoblins, and sutyis, .ind 
dragons of the pit, but all afar off, tor after break of day they 
came not mgh, yet they weie discovoied to lam, aecoiding to 
that which is written, “He disco vereth deep Hangs out of 
darkness, and brmgeth out to light tho shallow of rlcath.”* 
(Job 12 22.) 

Now was Christian much affected witii this deliverance 
from all the dangers of his solitary way, which dangern, 
though he feared them much before, yet he saw them more 
clearly now, because the light of the day made them conspicu- 
ous to him. And about this time the sun was rising, and this 
was another mercy to Christian; for you must note that, 
though the first part of the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
was dangerous, yet this second part, which he was yet to go, 
was, if possible, far more dangerous ; for, from the place where 
he now stood, even to the end of the valley, the way was all 
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along set so full of snaies, tiaps, gins, and nets heie, and so 
full of pits, pitfalls, deep holes, and shelvings-down theie, that 
had it now been daik, as it was when he came the first part of 
the way, had he had a thousand souls, they had iii reason been 
cast away , but, as I said, 3 ust now the sun was rising Then 
said ho, His candle shineth on my head, and by his hght I go 
thiough daikness ” (Job 29 3 ) 

In this light, theiefoie, he came to the end of the Talley 
Now I saw in my dieam, that at the end of the valley lay blood, 
bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, even of pdgnms that 
had gone this way formeily, and vhile I was musing what 
should be the reason, I espied a little before me a cave, where 
two giants, Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old time , by whose 
pon er and tyranny the men whose bones, blood, ashes, etc , lay 
theie, weie ciuelly put to death But by this place Christian 
went without much danger, wheieat I somewhat wondered, 
but I have leaint since that Pagan has been dead many a day , 
and as foi the other, though he be yet alive, he is, by reason of 
age, and also of the many shrewd brushes that he met Avith m 
Ins younger days, grown so crazy and stiff in his joints that he 
can now do little moie than sit in his cave’s mouth, grinning 
at pilgiims as they go by, and biting his nails because he can- 
not come at them 

So I saw that Christian went on his way , yet at the sight 
of the old man that sat at the mouth of the cave, lie could not 
tell what to think, especially because he spoke to him, though 
he could not go after him, saying. You will never mend till 
moie of you be burned But he held his peace, and set a good 
lace on it; and so went by, and catched no hint Then sang 
Christian • — 

Oh, woild of wonders (I can say no less), 

That I should be jii ©served m that distress 
That I have met with here ’ Oh, blessed be 
That hand that from it hath delivered me * 

Dangers in daikness, devils, hell, and sm, 

Did compass me, while I this vale was in , 

Yea, snaies, and pits, and tiaps, and nets did he 

IVIy path about, that worthless, silly I 

Might have been catched, entangled, and cast down , 

But since I live, let J esus wear the crown. 
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Vanity Fair 

Then I saw in my dream, that when they w ei e got out oi’ 
the wilderness, they presently saw a town befoie ihom, and tlie 
name of that town is Vanity, and at the towm thoie is a fan 
kept, called Vanity Fan It is kept all the 3 cai long It 
beaieth the name of Vanity Fan, because the town wlicio it is 
kept IS lightei than vanity (Psa 62 9 ) , and also bocause all 

that is theie sold, or that cometh thithei, is vanit;y , as is tlu' 
saying of the wise, *• All that cometh is vanit 3 ’- (Eccl 11 8 , 

see also 1 2—14 , 2 11-17 , Isa 40 17 ) 

This fair is no new-erected business, but a thing of ancient 
standing I will show you the original of it 

Almost five thousand yeais ago theie were pilgiims walking 
to the Celestial City, as these two honest persons aio an<i 
Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, with their companions, pci- 
oeiving by the path the pilgiims made, that then way to the 
city lay through this town of Vanity, they contii-vod Iicio to 
set up a fair . a fair wherein should be sold all soi ts ol v<init 3 ", 
and that it should last all the year long Therefoie, at this 
fair are all such merchandise sold as houses, lands, ti.ides, 
places, honors, preferments, titles, countries, kingdoms, lusts, 
pleasures , and delights of all sorts, as harlots, wi\os, luisband.'-, 
children, masters, seivants, lives, blood, bodies, souls, sil\ei, 
gold, pearls, precious stones, and what not 

And moreover, at this fan there is at all times to be he<‘ii 
jugglings, cheats, games, plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues, 
and that of every kind. 

Here are to be seen, too, and that for nothing, thefts, min- 
ders, adulteries, false swearers, and that of a blood-red eoloi. 

And, as in other fairs of less moment, there arc the se\ei«d 
rows and streets under then proper names, wheie smh .ui<l 
such waies are vended , so here, likewise, you have th<* pit>pei* 
places, rows, streets (namely, countries and kingdoms), w hen* 
the wares of this fair are soonest to bo found. Iloie is tlu* 
Britain Row, the French Row, the Italian Row, the SpHiiish 
Row, the German Row, where several soitsof v<inilit*H aie to Ik* 
sold But, as lu other fairs, some one commodity is tlio f fuel 
of all the fair, so the ware of Rome and her mercIiuiidiHO is 
greatly promoted in this fair; only oiu English nation, with 
some others, have taken a dislike thereat. 

Now, as I have sard, the way to the Celestial City lies just 
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thioagh tins to\Mi wheie this lustj fair is kept, and he thab 
would go to the city, and j^et not go thiough this town, “ must 
needs go oat of the woild ” (1 Cor 4 10 ) The Piince of 

princes himself, when heie, went thiough this town to his own 
oountiy, and that upon a fan day, too , yea, and, as I think, it 
was Beelzebub, the chief loid of this fair, that invited him to 
buy of his vanities, yea, would have made him loid of the fan 
would he but have done him leveience as he went thiough the 
town Yea, because he was such a person of honor, Beelzebub 
had him from stieet to stieet, and showed him all the kmgdoms 
of the world in a little time, that he might, if possible, allure 
that blessed One to cheapen and buy some of his vanities but 
he had no mind to the mcichandise, and therefore left the 
town, without laying out so much as one fai thing upon these 
vanities (Matt 4 8, 9 , Luke 4 5—7) This fan, theie- 

loie, is an ancient thing, of long standing, and a veiy gieat fair 
Now, these pilgiims, as I said, must needs go through this 
fan Well, so they did , but behold, even as they enteied into 
the fair, all the people in the fair weie moved , and the town 
itself, as it weie, in a hubbub about them, and that for seveial 
leasons foi. 

First, The Pilgrims were clothed with such kind of raiment 
as was diverse from the raiment of any that tiaded in that fair. 
The people, therefore, of the fair made a great gazing upon 
them some said they weie fools (1 Coi 4*9, 10) ; some, they 
weie bedlams , and some, they weie outlandish men 

Secondly, And as they wondeied at their appaiel, so they 
did likewise at then speech , for few could understand what 
they said They natuially spoke the language of Canaan , 
but they that kept the fair were the men of this world . so 
that from one end of the fair to the other, they seemed bar- 
barians each to the other (1 Cor 2 • 7, 8 ) 

Thirdly, But that which did not a little amuse the mei- 
chandisois was that these pilgrims set very light by all their 
wares. They cared not so much as to look upon them , and 
if they called upon them to buy, they would put their fingers 
in their oais and cry, “Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity ” (Psa 119 37), and look upward, signifying that their 

trade or traffic was in heaven, (Phil. 3 20, 21 ) 

One chanced, mockingly, beholding the carriage of the men 
to say unto them, “ What will ye buy ^ ” But they, looking 
gravely upon him, said, “We buy the truth.’* (Prov. 23 : 23 ) 
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At tliat theie was an occasion taken to despise tlio men tlio 
more, some mocking, some taunting, some sije.iking i.pioacli- 
fully, and some calling upon otlieis to smite ilicm Vt l.i->t 
things came to a hubbub and gieat stii in the f<ni, m->ojuu( li 
that all oidei was confounded Now ^^as woid iJicsontl, 
bi ought to the gieat one of the fan, mIio quiokU r*<inie down, 
and deputed some of his most uusty fiiends to take liiose in“u 
into examination about whom the fair was almost o^^*l^ulm d 
So the men weie biought to evammation , and tJiey that sat 
upon them asked them whence they came, wliitliei lhe\ id, 
and what they did theie in such an unusual gaib 'flie ni'*n 
told them that they were pilgiims and stiangcis in tlm Avoild, 
and that they were going to then own couutiv, anIucIi A\a'. 
the lieaAenly Joiusalem (Heb 11 13—16^ , and that t!ie\ had 

given no occasion to the men of the toAvn, noi et io lli*‘ nud- 
chandiseis, thus to abuse them, and to let them in then piui- 
ney, except it vas foi that, Avhen one asked them what 1]ie\ 
AA’'onld buy, they said they would buv the tiuth ihit tln'v 
that weie appointed to examine them did not licheAc them to 
bo any othei than bedlams and mad, oi else such as eanu* to 
put all things into a confusion in the fan Theiefoio tln*y 
took them and beat them, and besmeaied them AVith diit, and 
then put them into the cage, that tlioy might he made a s})e<{- 
tacle to all the men of the fan Theie, theicfoics tinw hiy foi 
some time, and were made the objects oi an^ mans spoit, »>i 
malice, or levenge, — the gieat ono of Ihc fan langhiin* slill .li, 
ail that befell them But the men b<‘ing patient, and ‘‘not 
tendering railing foi laiiing, but contiaiiAMse Idessiiig, ’ and 
giving good Avords foi bad, and kindness foi in)uii<‘s ihtne, 
some men in the fan, that weio moie obsoi viug aiul les-. {•i<‘)u- 
dioed than the lest, began to chock ami blame llu* liasci soit 
foi then continual abuses done by them to Urn men 'rhc\, 
theiefore, in an angiy mannei let fly at them again, (oiinlmg 
them as bad as the men in the cage, and telling them that they 
seemed confedeiates, and should bo imido pailakeis of tlnni 
misfortunes The otheis leiiliod that, foi auglit tluw conhl 
see, the men woie qniet and sobei, and intended nolxjdy any 
harm, and that there weie many that traded in their fair that 
were more worthy to be put into the cag(*, >ca, and pilloiy too, 
than were the men that they had abused. Thus, alter divers 
woids had passed on both sides (the men behaving tlieinselves 
all the while very wisely and soberly before them), they foil 
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to some blows among themselves, and did haim one to anothei 
Then weie these two jDOor men bi ought betoie then exam- 
ine! s again, and weie charged as being guilty of the late hub- 
bub that had been in the fan So they beat them pitifully, 
and hanged iions upon them, and led them in chains up and 
down the fan, foi an example and terioi to otheis, lest any 
should speak in then behalf, oi join themselves unto them 
But Chiistian and Faithful beha\ed themselves yet moie wisely, 
and received the ignominy and shame that was cast upon them 
with so much meekness and patience, that it won to then side 
(though but few in comjiaiison of the lest) seveial of the men 
m the fair This put the othei paity yet into a greater rage, 
lUbOmuch that they concluded the death of these two men 
Wheiefoie they threatened that neither cage noi iions should 
seive then turn, but that they should die foi the abuse they 
had done, and foi deluding the men of the fan 

Then weie they leinanded to the cage again, until furthei 
oidei should be taken with them So they put them in and 
made then feet fast in the stocks 

Heie, also, they called again to mind what they had heard 
from then faithful fiiend Evangelist, and weie the moie con- 
fiimed in then way and suffeiings by what he told them would 
happen to them They also now comforted each othei, that 
whose lot it was to suffei, even he should have the best of it 
therefore each man secietly wished that he might have that 
piefeiment But committing themselves to the all- wise dis- 
posal of Him that luleth all things, with much content they 
abode in the condition in which they were, until they should 
be othei wise disposed of 

Then a convenient time being appointed, they brought them 
foith to their trial, in oidei to then condemnation When the 
time was come, they weie bi ought before their enemies and ai- 
laigned The judge’s name was Lord Hategood, then mdict- 
mont was one and the same m substance, though somewhat 
varying in foim ; the contents wheieof was this “ That they 
weie enemies to, and distuibeis of, the trade , that they had 
made commotions and divisums m the town, and had won a 
party to then own most dangoious opinions, in contempt of 
the law of their pi nice ” 

Then Faithful began to answer that he hud only set him- 
self against that which had sot itself against Him that is 
higher than the highest And, said he, as foi disturbanoe, I 
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make none, being myself a man of peace the paities that Wfio 
won to ns, weie won by beholding oni tinth and innocciue, 
and they are only turned fiom the worse to the bettui And 
as to the king yon talk of, since he is Beelzebub, tho enoiiiy <4 
our Loid, I defy him and all his angels 

Then proclamation was made, that they that had anght t.o 
say for their loid the king against the prisonci at the l)ai, 
should forthwith ai)peai, and give m thou evidence So tlunc 
came in three witnesses, to wit. Envy, Suiioistilion, ami l*i(^k- 
thank They weie then asked if they knew the piisonei ,it 
the bar, and what they had to say foi their loul tlu‘ Js.iiig 
against him. Then stood foith Envy, and said to this idhu t 
My lord, I have known this man a long time, «iiul mil attest 
upon my oath, betore this honoiable bench, that he is 
Judge — Hold , give him his oath 

So they swaie him Then he said, ivr> loid, this man, noi- 
withstanding his plausible name, is one of tho vilest ui<‘n m our 
country, he neithei regarded piince noi pcoiilc, law nor < us- 
tom, but doeth all that he can to possess all men witli teil.tm 
of his disloyal notions, which he in the geneial culls piineiph a 
of faith and holiness And in paitieulai, I heaid him om-e m\ - 
self afifiim, that Christianity and the customs of <mi town of 
Vanity were diametiically opposite, and could not bcy leeon- 
oiled By which saying, my lord, he doth at on<*o not oidv 
condemn all our laudable doings, but us in tho doing of tlusii. 
Then did the judge say to him. Hast thou an> molt* io s.i} ^ 
Mnvy — My loid, X could say much more, only I Mould nt>t 
be tedious to the couit Yet if need be, when the othei geiilh*- 
men have given m their evidence, rather than un;y thing shall 
be wanting that will dispatch him, I will onhiigc lu^ t<*stimony 
against him So he was bid to stand by 

Then they called Supeistition, and bid him look ujuni tht* 
prisoner. They also asked, what he could way for their loitl 
the king against him Then they swaio him , so he btjgun. 

Supei s>tition — My lord, 1 have no great acquiuntanco with 
this man, nor do I desiie to hai’^o fiuiher knowledge of liim. 
However, this I know, that be is a very pestilent fellow, 
fiom some discomse that I had with him the <»tlu*r <lay, in this 
town , for then, talking with him, I heard him sa> , that our 
religion was naught, and such by which a man coukl by no 
means please God. Which say vug of his, my lord, your loid- 
ship very well kuows what necessarily thcnco wiU follow, to 
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wit, that we still do woiship in vain, aro yet in oui sms, and 
finally shall he damned , and this is that which I have to say 
Then was Pickthank swoin, and bid say what he knew in 
the behalf ot their loid the king against the piisonei at the 
bai 

PiohthanL — My loid, and you gentlemen all, this fellow I 
have known of a long time, and have heard him speak things 
that ought not to be spoken , foi he hath i ailed on oui noble 
pimce Beelzebub, and hath spoken contemptibly of his honor- 
able friends, whose names aie, the Lord Oldman, the Loid 
Oainal Delight, the Loid Luvuiious, the Loid Desire of Vain 
Gloiy, my old Loid Lecheiy, Sii Having Gieedy, with all the 
lost of our nobility and he hath said^ moieover, that if all 
men weie of his mind, if possible, there is not one of these 
noblemen should have any longei a being lu this town Be- 
sides, he hath not been afiaid to lail on you, my loid, who aic 
now appointed to be his judge, calling you an ungodly villain, 
with many othei such-like vilifying terms, with which he hath 
bcspatteied most of the gentiy of oui town 

When this Pickthank had told his tale, the judge directed 
Ins speech to the piisoner at the bai, saying. Thou renegade, 
heretic, and traitor, hast thou heard what these honest gentle- 
men have witnessed against thee ? 

Faithful — May I speak a few woids in my own defense ^ 
Jtidge — Siiiah, thou deservest to live no longei, but to be 
slam immediately upon tlie place , yet, that all men may see 
OUI gentleness towaids thee, let us hear what thou, vile lene- 
gade, hast to say 

Faithful — 1 I say, then, in answei to what Mr Envy 
hath spoken, I nevei said aught but this, that what rule, or 
laws, oi custom, or people, were flat against the woid of God, 
aie diametrically opposite to Chiistiamty. If I have said amiss 
m this, convince me of my error, and I am leady here befoie 
you to make my recantation 

2 As to the second, to wit, Mr Superstition, and his 
chaigo against me, I said only this, that in the woiship of God 
there is required a divine faith , but there can be no divine 
faith without a divine revelation of the ivill of God Tlieie- 
foie, whatever is thrust into the worship of God that is not 
agieeable to divine levelation, cannot be done but by a human 
faitli ; which faith will not be profitable to eternal life 

8 As to what Mr Pickthank hath said, I say (avoiding 
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terms, as that I am said to rail, and the hke), that the pi inco 
of this tovrn, -with all the rabblement, his atten<lants, this 
gentleman named, aie moie fit foi a being in hell than in tli»s 
town and country And so the Lord have meicy upon me 

Then the judge called to the jury (who all this w hile stootl 
by to heal and obseive), Gentlemen of the jiiiy, you see tins 
man about whom so great an upioai hath been made lu thi.s 
town , you Lave also heaid what these worthy gentlemen ha\ e 
witnessed against him, also, you have heaid his leplv aim 
confession it lieth now m youi bi easts to hang liim, or sa\'o 
his life , but yet I think meet to instiuct you in oui law 

Theie was an act made in the days of Phaiaoli the Gieat, 
servant to our prince, that, lest those of a contiaiy icligio** 
should multiply and grow too strong foi him, then males shopld 
be thrown into the river (Exod 1 22 ^ Thcic was also an 

act made in the days of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, anoilu i 
of his servants, that whoevei would not fall down <in<l woislnp 
his golden image should be thiown into a fieiy luinacc Cl)*»n 
3 6 ) There was also an act made in the dajs ol D.nuus, Unit 
whoso for some time called upon any god but him shouhl be 
cast into the lion’s den (Dan 6 7 ) Now’, the substaneo 

of these laws this rebel hath bioken, not only in thought 
(which IS not to be borne), but also m woid and deed , whi<*h 
must, therefore, needs be lutoleiable 

For that of Pharaoh, his law was made ujion a supposition 
to prevent mischief, no ciime being yet app.tuait , but Ikuo is 
a Clime apparent For the second and thud, you sot* In* <Iis- 
puteth against our leligion ; and foi the tieason that hi* luith 
already confessed, he deserveth to die the death 

Then went the juiy out, whose names w<*ie Mr. Blindinan, 
Mr Nogood, Mr Malice, Mi. Lovciust, Mr Li\olooscs Mr. 
Heady, Mr Highmmd, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mi Chui‘lt\, 
Mr. Hatebght, and Mr. Implacable ; who evciy one gave ni 
his private verdict against him among themselves, .mil aftiu~ 
wards unanimously concluded to bring him in gnilt> Jiefoie the 
judge And first among themselves, Mr. Blindm.iu, Iho tou‘- 
man said, I see clearly that this man is a heretie. 'riien s.nd 
Ml. Nogood, Away with such a fellow tiom the earth A\e, 
said Mr. Malice, for 1 hate the veiy looks of him 'Plieii saiil 
Mr Lovelust, I could nevei eiiduio him. Nor 1, Haul Mr fave- 
loose, for he would always be condemning my way Hang him, 
hang him, said Mr, Heady, A sorry scrub, said Mr High- 
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mmd. My lieait iiseth against him, said Mi, Enmity He is 
a logue, said Mi Liai. Hanging him is too good foi him, said 
Ml Oiuelty Let ns dis^Datoh him out of the A\ay, said Mr 
Hatelight Then said Mi Implacable, IMiglit I have all the 
voild given me, I could not be icconciled to him, ilieiofoie 
let us foithwith bung him m guilty of death 

And so they did, theietoie he was piesently condemned 
to be had fiom the place wheie he was to the place tiom whence 
he came, and there to be put to the most ciuel death that could 
be invented 

They tlieiefoie brought him out, to do with him according 
to then law, and hist they soouiged him, then thej' buffeted 
him, then they lanced his flesh with knives , aftei that, they 
stoned him with stones, then pricked him with then swoids, 
and last of all, they burned him to ashes at the stake Thus 
came Faithful to his end 

Now I saw, that theie stood behind the multitude a chaiiot 
and a couple of hoises waiting foi Faithful, who (as soon as 
his adveisaiies had dispatched him) was taken up into it, and 
straightway was earned up through the clouds with sound of 
trumpet, the nearest way to the celestial gate. But as for 
Chiistian, he had some respite, and was remanded back to 
prison so he remained there for a space But He who ovei- 
rules all things, having the power of their rage in his own 
hand, so wrought it about, that Ohiistian for that time escaped 
them, and went his way 

And as he went, he sang, saying — 

Well, Faithful, thoa hast faithfully profest 
Unto thy Lord, with whom thou shalt be blest. 

When Faithless ones, with all their vain delights, 

Aie crying out under then hellish plights 
Sing, Faithful, sing, and let thy name survive , 

Foi though they killed thee, thou ait yet alive 

Giant Despair. 

Now I beheld in my dream, that they had not 30urneyed 
far, but the river and the way for a time parted, at which they 
were not a httle soriy , yet they durst not go out of the way. 
Now the way from the liver was rough, and their feet tender 
by reason of their travels s so the souls of the pilgrims were 
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much, discouraged because of the way (Niuii 21 t ) AVhcr':- 
foie, still as they went on, they wished foi a l>ottei \\ jv Now, 
a little beioie them, theie \\as on tho lolt hcnid of Uk* lo.ul 
a meadow, and a stile to go o\ei into it, Jiid th d ni* a<lo\v 
is called Bypath meadow Then ..aid Chii‘-tuvn to liis li How, 
If this meadow lieth along by oui wa> side, lot’s go <»\ Oi into it 
Then he went to the stilo to see , and beuohl, a iiatli Ia> <ilong 
by the way on the othei side ol the feme It is at ooKling to 
my wish, said Chiistian , heie is the easiest going , come, good 
Hopeful, and let us go ovei 

Hopeful — But how if this path should lea<l us out < >i the w aj 

That is not likely, said the other Look, doth it not go 
along by the wayside^ So Hopeful, being i>oisuade<l b^ his 
fellow, went after him over the stile When theyviue gone 
over, and weie got into the path, tliej found it \ 013 fMs\ tin then 
feet, and withal, they, looking befoie thorn, espied a man wall- 
ing as they did, and his name wms Vain-( Vnihdem c so the^ 
called after him, and asked him wliithoi that wa\ le<l 1 ft* Siinl, 
To the Celestial Gate Look, saitl Cdnisti.in, tlnl I mtt tell >ou 
so’’ By this you may see we aie light St> thc\ loll<twt‘d, siikI 
he went befoie them But behold, tho night ^ im< on, .iiul d 
giew very daik , so they that wore behind losti sight til him t iiat 
went befoie. 

He, theiefoie, that went befoie ( Vain-CSnfidtaice In n.imti), 
not seeing the way before Inm, fell info a det‘p pit, whn*h was 
on purpose there made, by the piinco of those gi ounds, tt> eat<*h 
vamglorious fools withal, and was dashctl in i)U‘tos with Ins 
fall (Im 9 16 ) 

Now, Christian and his fellow heaid lum fall So they 
called to know the matioi, but there was none to .iiiswei, only 
they heard a gioanmg Then said Iloiietul, When* .in» wo 
now ^ Then was his fellow silent, as inisli listing th.d he h.i<l letl 
him out of the way • and now it began to ram, and thuiidei, uiul 
lighten, in a most dreadful manner, and the watei lose aiuam. 

Then Hopeful groaned in himself, sajiiig, Oh, that I hud 
kept on my w^ay I 

Cfhrzstian — Who could have thought that this path should 
have led us out of the way 

Hopeful — I was afraid on*t at the very fiiat, and therefore 
gave you that gentle caution. I would have spoken xdalnet, 
but that you are older than. I. 

Chnetiun — Good brother, be not offended: I am sorry I 
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have bi ought thee out of the way, and that I have put thee 
into such imminent dangei Pi ay, my brothei, forgive me , I 
did not do it of an e^ il intent 

SopeJ^ul — Be comfoited, my biothei, foi I foigive thee, 
and believe, too, that this shall be foi oui good 

QhtisUan — I am glad 1 have with me a meieiful biothei . 
but we must not stand lieie , let us tiy to go back again 

Sopeful — But, good biothei, let me go befoie 

Qhrzstian — No, if you please, let me go fiist, that if there 
be any dangei, I may be fiist theiein, because by my means we 
aie both gone out of the way 

JECopeful — No, said Hopeful, you shall not go fiist, foi your 
mind being tioubled may lead you out of the way again 
Then foi then encouiagement they heaid the voice of one say- 
ing, “ Let thine heait be tow’^ard the highway’", even the way 
that thou weniest turn again ” (Jei 31 21 ) But by this 

time the waters weie gieatly iisen, by which the way of going 
back was veiy dangeious (Then I thought that it is easiei 
going out of the way when we aie m, than going in when we 
aie out ) Yet they adventuied to go back , but it was so 
daik, and the flood was so high, that in then going back they 
had like to have been di owned nine oi ten times 

Neithei could they, with all the skill they’ had, get again to 
the stile that night Wherefoie at last, lighting under a little 
shelter, they sat down theie till the day biake , but, being 
weaiy, they fell asleep Now there was, not far fiom the 
jilace wheie they lay, a castle, called Doubting Castle, the 
ownei wheieof was Giant Despair, and it was ui his grounds 
they now weie sleeimig , wheiefore he, getting up in the morn- 
ing eaily, and walking up and down in his fields, caught Chiis- 
tian and Hopeful asleep m hiss grounds Then with a gum and 
surly voice he bid them awake, and asked them whence they 
w’eie, and what they did m his giounds They told him they 
were pilgiims, and that they had lost their way Then said 
the giant. You have this night tiespassed on me by tiampling 
in and lying on my grounds, and theietoie you must go along 
with me So they were foioed to go, because he was stronger 
than they They had also but little to say, foi they knew 
themselves in a fault The giant, therefore, drove them before 
him, and put them into his castle, into a very dark dungeon, 
nasty and stinking to the spirits of these two men Here, then, 
they lay fiom Wednesday morning till Saturday night without 
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one bit of bread oi diop ot dunk, oi light, or an-y to ask hovv 
they did, they weie, theiefoie, here in evil case, and \\cit‘ JtU 
fi cm fi lends and acquamtaiico (Psa 18 ) Non, in tin, 

Tjlace, Chiistiaii had double soiion, becaasc it n.'s tln<n!gli lu . 
unadvised counsel that they weie bi ought into tins dKstn*''S 

NowCxiant Despaii had a mte, and hc« name was Ditlidom o 
so, when he was gone to bed, he told his wile what Jn* had 
done, to wit, that he had taken a couple ol piisoneis, anil < ast 
them into his dungeon lor tiespassmg on his giouiids TIu n he 
asked hei, also, what he had best do fuithei with them So she 
asked him what they weie, whence they i ame, and whit hi i th% y 
weie bound, and he told hei Then she counseled him, ih.d, 
when he aiose in the moinmg, ho sliould beat them niilion^ 
mercy So when ho aiose, he getteth him a gixcvous i*rab-tret 
cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them, and tlieio liist 
falls to lating of them as if they weie dogs, although tJiey g,i\e 
him nevei a woid of distaste Then he fell ui>on them, .iiid 
beat them feaifully, m such soit that they woie not able to 
help themselves, Ol to turn them upon the flooi. 'I’his done, 
he withdiaws and leaves them theie to condole then nusii\, 
and to inouin under their distiess so all tlait day th{‘y spent 
then time m nothing but sighs and bitiei lamentations 1 he 
next night, she, talking with hei husband fuithei alwmt them, 
and undeistanding that they weie yet alive, did ad\ ise him in 
counsel them to make away ivitli thcms<l\es So, w hin moi ii- 
mg was oomo, he goes to them in a suily inannci, as heloie, and 
perceiving them to be very soie with the stnpos Ihit he liad 
given them the day before, he told them, that sinei* they wen* 
never like to come out of that place, th(‘ir only w«t>y would l«‘ 
forthwith to make an end of themselves, oithm with knite, 
haltei, Ol poison , foi why, said ho, should you tlioose to live, 
seeing it is attended with so much bittei ness But they 
desiied him to let them go With that lie lookeil ugly upon 
them, and rushing to them, hail doubtless m.ide .in end ol thi m 
himself, but that he fell mto one of Ins his (hn* ho Hometiiuos 
in sunshiny weather foil into fits), and lost for a iiino tlm uso 
of his hands , wherefore he withdrew, and left them, as Indoie, 
to consider what to do. Then did the pnsoneis consult Ixi 
tween themselves whether it was best to take his counsel or 
no , and thus they began to discourse. 

Qhnstian — Brother, said Christian, what shall we do ? 
The life that we now live is miserable. For my iiait, I know 
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not whether it is best to live thus, oi to die out of hand Mjr 
soul chooseth sti angling lather than life, and the gia\e is moie 
easy foi me than this dungeon. (Job 7 15 ^ Shall we be 

luled by the giant ^ 

So;peful — Indeed, our piesent condition is dieadful, and 
death would be fai moie welcome to me than thus foiever to 
abide , but 3 ot, let us considei, the Loid of the countiy to which 
wo aie going hath said, “ Thou shalt do no mmdei,” no, not to 
anothei man’s peison , much moie, then, aie ‘vve f 01 bidden to 
take hib counsel to kill ouisel\es Besides, he that kills 
anothei, can but commit mtudei uiion his body, but foi one to 
kill himself, is to kill body and soul at once And, moreovei, 
my biothei, thou talkest of ease in the giave , but hast thou 
foi gotten the hell whithei for certain the murdereis go ? for 
“no mm del 01 hath eternal life,” etc And let us consider again, 
that all the law is not in the hand of Giant Despan others, 
so far as I can undei stand, have been taken by him as well as 
W’'e, and yet have escaxied out of his hands Who knows but 
that God, who made the woild, may cause that Giant Despair 
may die , 01 that, at some time or othei, he may foi get to lock 
us m , 01 that he may, in a shoit time, have anothei of his fits 
befoie us, and may lose the use of his limbs ? And if ever that 
should come to pass again, foi my part, I am resolved to pluck 
up the heart of a man, and to try my utmost to get fiom under 
his hand I was a fool that I did not tiy to do it before. 
But, howevei, my bi other, let us be patient, and enduie a 
while . the time may come that may give us a hapj>y release ; 
but let us not be oui own murdereis With these woids Hope- 
ful at piesent did moderate the mind of his brother , so they 
continued together 111 the daik that day, in their sad and dole- 
ful condition 

Well, towards evening the giant goes down mto the dun- 
geon again, to see if his piisoneis had taken his counsel But, 
when he came theie he found them alive , and, truly, alive was 
all , for now, what for want of biead and water, and by reason 
of the wounds they received when lie beat them, they could do 
little but bieathe But, I say, he found them alive , at which 
he fell into a giievous lage, and told them, that, seeing they 
had disobeyed his counsel, it should be woise with them than 
if they had never been born 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Chiistian 
fell into a swoon , but, commg a little to himself again, they 
2 
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renowed their discouise about tlio giant’s eoimsol, an<l wIioUum 
yet they had best take it or no Now Chiistian again secin<‘(l 
for doing it , but Hopeful made his second icply, as oib — 

Sopeful — My bio the 1 , said he, lemembeiest thou not liow 
valiant thou hast been heietofoie^ Apollyon could not ciush 
thee, nor could all that thou didst heai, oi soe, oi loci, in Ili<‘ 
"Valley of the Shadow of Death What haidsliip, toiioi, and 
amazement hast thou alieady gone thiough , and ait thon now 
nothing but feais*’ Thou seest that I am in the dungeon uitli 
thee, a lai weakei man by natme than thou ail -\lso fhn 
giant hath wounded me as well as tlioc, and hath <ilso cut oH 
the bread and watei fiom my mouth, andMitli tluc I in< iiin 
without the light But, let us eveicise a little nioie ]>atnm‘o 
Bemembei how thou playedst the man at Vanitv Fan, «in<l s\.«st 
neithei afraid of the chain iioi cage, iioi jet of l)lood\ do.dh , 
wherefore, let us (at least to avoid the shamo that it l>e< onie^ 
not a Chiistian to be found m) boai uj) with paliem t iis well 
as we can 

Now, night being come again, and the giant an<l his wife 
being m bed, she asked him ooncoining the pusonois, and d 
they had taken his counsel to which ho iopln*<l, d’la*)- am 
stuidy logues, they choose rathei to Immi all haidshii>s th.in to 
make away with themselves Then .said she, Tak<* them into 
the caistle yaid to-moixow, and show them the boue.s and shul! > 
of those that thou hast alieady disj>«itched, and make them 
believe, eie a week comes to an en<l, thou wilt te.n tiiem in 
pieces, as thou hast done then fellows heioie them 

So, when the moinmg was come, the giant g<K*s to tht*m 
again, and takes them into tlio castle j*ird, and shows llu*in a^ 
his wife had bidden him TJie.so, said he, wen* jnlgrims, a ■. Non 
are, once, and they trespassed on nij gi omuls, as \on ha\t‘ 
done, and, when I thought fit, I toie thorn in pim t s , aiul so 
within ten days 1 will do you Go, got you down to Nour 
den again And with that ho beat them ail tlu‘ wa\ tintlu'i 
They lay, theiefoie, all day on Saturday in a huiu*niahh‘ <as<>, 
as befoie. Now, when night was come, and when Mis. Diifi- 
dence, and hei husband the giant, was got to bed, they beg»m 
to renew theii discouise of then piisoners , and, withal, tlie old 
giant wondered that he could neither hy liis blows iioi eounsel 
bring them to an end And with that his wife it‘|>lied, I foai, 
said she, that they live in hopes that some will come to re- 
lieve them ; ox that they have picklocks about them, by the 
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means of which they hoiDO to e&cai)e And sayest thou bo, my 
deal ? said the giant I will theiefoie seaicli them in the 
morning 

Well, on Satuiday, about midnight, they began to p^^av, 
and continued m prayei till almost break of day 

Now, a little befoie it was day, good Christian, as one half 
amazed, biake out into this passionate spteech What a fool, 
quotli he, am I thus to lie in a stinking dungeon, when I may 
as well walk at libeity ^ I have a key in my bosom, called 
Pioniise, that will, I am peisuaded, open anj’- lock in Doubting 
Castle Then said Hopeful, That is good news good brother, 
pluck it out of thy bosom, and tiy 

Then Chiistian pulled it out of his bosom, and began to tiy 
at the dungeon dooi, whose bolt, as he tinned the key, gave 
back, and the dooi flew open with ease, and Chiistian and 
Ho])etul both came out Then he went to the outward dooi 
that leads into the castle j-aid, and with his key opened that 
dooi also Aftei that he went to the non gate, foi that must 
be opened too, but that lock went despeiately haid, yet the 
key did open it They then thiust open the gate to make 
their escape with speed , but that gate, as it opened, made 
such a cieakmg that it waked Giant Despaii, who, hastily 
iismg to puisue his piisoneis, felt his limbs to fail , for his fits 
took him again, so that he could by no means go aftei them 
Then they went on, and came to the King’s highway, and so 
were safe, because they weie out of his 3urisdiction 

Now, when they weie gone ovei the stile, they began to 
contrive with themselves what they should do at that stile to 
pi event those that should come aftei fiom falling into the 
hands of Giant Despaii So they consented to eiect there a 
pillar, and to engrave upon the side theieof tins sentence : 
“ Over this stile is the way to Doubting Castle, which is kept 
by Giant Despaii, who despiseth the King of the Celestial 
Country, and seeks to destioy his holy pilgrims ” Many, theie- 
foie, that followed aftei, read what was wiitten, and escaped 
the danger This done, they sang as follows — 

Out of the way we went, and then we found 
What ’twas to tiead upon forbidden grotuid 
And let them that come after have a care, 
liest heedlessness makes them as we to fare , 

Xtest they, for trespassing, his piisoners are. 

Whose castle’s Doubting, and whose name’s Despaii 
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The Delectable Moijktains 

They went then till they came to the Deloctiihlc ^roiin- 
tamij, which mountains belong to the Loicl of that hill ol wlin h 
we have spoken befoie So they went uj) to llio mouniauis to 
behold the gaidens and oiohaids, the Mneyaids .iiicl loiinfani'-? 
of watei , wheie also they diank and washed tlieiusc .utd 

did fieely eat of the vineyards Now, tin ic w< lo (ju tli** toj*s 
of these niountams shepheids feeding thou Hooks, and th(‘N 
stood by the highway side The pilgimu-, theu f«)ie, went to 
them, and leaning upon then staffs (as is oommoii with wt.uv 
pilgrims when they stand to talk with any by the wu> ), the\ 
asked. Whose Delectable Mountains aie these, and whoso bo 
the sheep that feed upon them 

Shepherds — These mountains aie Einmannc‘]\s land, .iimI 
they aio within sight of his city, and the sheep also au hus, 
and he laid down his life for them (John 10 11, lo. ) 

Oh? istian — Is this the way to the Celestial City ^ 

Shepheids — You aie just in youi way 
Ohnstian — How fai is it thitliei ^ 

Shephe?ds — Too fai foi any but those w'-ho shall got tiuthei, 
indeed 

Christian — Is the way safe oi dangeious'' 

Shepherds — Safe foi those foi whom it is fo bo sal<* , b«it 
transgressors shall fall theiein (TIos 14 b ) 

Christian — Is there m this place any relief for i>ilgums fh.it 
are weary and faint m the way 

Shepherds — The Lord of these mountains hatli given us a 
charge not to be foigotful to onteitain stj.uigeis (Ileb 11 2^, 

theiefoie the good of the place is before you. 

I saw also in my dieam, that wJien the shepherds iM*reoivod 
that they were wayfaring men, they also jiut questions to them 
(to whioh they made answer as m other places), as, Wheiuse 
came you^ and. How got you into the way*-' and. By wliat 
means have you so persevered theiem? for but few i)f th<‘m that 
begin to come hither, do show then face on these mountains 
But when the shepherds heard their answers, being pleased 
therewith, they looked very lovingly upon them, and said, 
Welcome to the Delectable Mountains. 
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THE DYING MAN IN HIS GARDEN. 

Bi GEORGE hEWELB 
[— 162G ] 

Wht, Damon, with the forward day 
Dost thou thy little spot suivey, 

Fiom tiee to tree, with doubtful cheer, 

Puisue the piogiess of the yeai. 

What winds arise, what laius descend. 

When thou befoie that yeai shalt end** 

What do thy noontide "^valks avail, 

To clear the leaf, and pick the snail. 

Then wantonly to death decree 
An insect usefullci than thee ^ 

Thou and the worm are brother kind. 

As low, as earthy, and as blind 

Vain wretch * canst thou expect to see 
The downy peach make court to thee ^ 

Or that thy sense shall ever meet 
The bean flower’s deep-embosomed sweet 
Exhaling with an evening blast ^ 

Thy evenings then will all be past ♦ 

Thy narrow piide, thy fancied green 
(For vanity’s in little seen), 

All must be left when Death appears. 

In spite of wishes, groans, and tears , 

Nor one of all thy plants that grow 
But Rosemary will with thee go 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 

Bv Sir. william TEMPLE 

(From “ Upon the Gardens of Epicuius , or, Of Gardenmg in the Year 1686 ”) 

[Sni Wir.xiA.M Tempce, English diplomatist and essayat, was horn in Lon- 
don, 1628 , became promment in public life, and negotiated, in 1668, the famous 
“Tuple Alliance” of England, Holland, and Sweden against France, which 
savtd Holland from danger at the time and nearly ruined it foui years late’’. 
He took part in the congress at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668, as ambassador at The 
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Ilistue, ■^hicli po&t lie filled again in. 1074 Ur* wis one o£ Pliatlo'^ IT s Coiti** il 
toi a bhoit time, then lelntd pejmanenOy to hi<? estate iii ‘-< 111(11 tlini it iIomi 
J iil^, wheie he spent his timo gaideninp: and ^vntiiig, and vh' it* v i » h 

secictaiy He published “Mcmoiis” and ‘‘Miscolliuoi ’ Uf*di< d laiut in -n 
1G*)9 ] 

If we 'beli.dve the Soiiptuie, we muht allow ih.it (lod 
niighty esteemed the life of a man in a gaiden the happiest Jie 
codld give him, 01 else he would not ha\e jilai ed ^Vtlain lu that 
of 12den, that it was the state of innocence and plea -me , ami 
that the life of husbandly and cities came aftci the lall, \. il h 
guilt and with labor 

Wheie paiadise was, has lieen much df*batt*d, .ind little 
agieed, but what soit of jjlace is meant bv it in.i;) pei iiaps 
easiei be oon-)eotuied It seems to iiavc Ix'on Ji Peisiau wiinl, 
since Xenophon and other Gieek autlioi^-. menliou u, .is what 
was much in use and delight among the kings ol tho^i* Jilasti 1 11 
eountiies Stiabo, desciibing Jeiioho, sa’^ s Iht e&i j>alt lelintu 
euz %m'm%octcB sunt etiam ahee stirpes IIo7teni>es^ loous pal~ 

mts abuYidans^ spatio stadioi iim centum^ tolas in itjuiis^ iht e.s/ 
et halsavm paiadisus ” He mentions aiiotlici phito to be prope 
libanum et paiadisum ” And Alexander is wiitten to h.ivo 
seen Cyius’ tomb in paradise, being a tow'd not veiy gieat, ami 
ooveied with a shade of tiees about it So that a jiaiadisc* 
among them seems to have been a laig«* si>a‘e ot gioiiud, 
adorned and beautified with all soits of tiee*-, both ol fiiiil-. 
and of forest, eithei found theie befoie it w.is imlosoil, 01 
planted thereafter 5 eithei cultivated like gardi'us, for sliadi s 
and for walks, with fountains or streams, and all suits of plants 
usual 111 the climate, and pleasant to the eye, the smell, or tiu 
taste, 01 else employed like our xhark*^;, for in< Insure and luii- 
boi of all sorts of wild beasts, as well as for tl'o jdo.isiue of 
riding and walking, and so they weie of moie or loss extent, 
and of diffeient enteitamment, accoiding to the seveial hiunois 
of the pimces that ordered and inclosed them. 

Semiiamis is the fiist we aie told of in stoiy, that, bi ought 
them m use thiough her empiie, and was so fond of them lus to 
make one wherever she built, and in all, or most ot the jirov- 
inces she subdued, which are said to have been fiom Babylon 
as far as India. The Assyrian kings continued this custom and 
caxe, or rather this pleasure, till one of them brought in the 
use of smaller and more regular gardens , for having married 
a wife he was fond of, out of one of the provinces, where such 
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paiaclises oi gaiclens -weie mucli m iitee, and the coimtij’ lad;) 
not \Aell healing' the aii oi inelosuie of the palace in Babylon, 
to Ashicli the Ab&yiian kings used to conhne themselves, he 
made her ganleiis not onl^' within the palaces, but upon tei- 
laces laised with eaith, otei the aiched loofs, and even upon 
the to^) of the highest towei, planted them wnth all soits of 
fimt tiees, as well as othei plants and floweis, the most pleas- 
ant of that countiy a and theiehy made at least the most any 
gaidens, as well as the most costly that have e\ei been heaid 
of in the w?-oild This lady may piobably have been a native 
of the piovmces of Chasimei oi Damascus, wdiich have in all 
times been the happiest regions foi fiuits of all the east, by the 
excellence of soil, the posiLioii ol mountains, the fiequency of 
sti earns, latliei than the advantages of climate And it is 
great pity we do not yet see the h^stoiy of Chasimei, which 
Monsieui Beiniei assured me he had translated out of Persian, 
and intended to publish, and of which he has given such a 
taste, m his excellent memoirs of the Mogul’s countiy 

The next gaidens W'e read of aie those of Solomon, planted 
with all sorts of fiuit trees, and wateied with fountains , and 
though we have no moie particular description of them, yet we 
may find they were the places where he passed the times of his 
leisure and delight, where the houses as well as grounds were 
adorned with all that could be of pleasing and elegant, and 
were the retreats and entertainments of those among his wives 
that he loved the best , and it is not impiobable that the para- 
dises mentioned by Strabo were planted by this great and 
wisest king But the idea of the garden must be very great, 
if it answer at all to that of the gardener, who must have em- 
ployed a great deal of his care and of his study, as well as of 
his leisure and thought, m these entertamments, since he wiit 
of all plants, from the cedar to the shrub 

What the gaidens of the Hespeiides were, we have little or 
no account, further than the mention of them, and thereby the 
testimony of then having been in use and request in such re- 
moteness of place and antiquity of time 

The garden of Alcinous, described by Homer, seems wholly 
poetical, and made at the pleasure of the painter, like the rest 
of the romantic palace in that little barren island of Phoeaoia or 
Corfu Yet, as all the pieces of this transcendent genius are 
composed wrth excellent knowledge, as well as fancy, so they 
seldom fail of instruction as well as delight, to all that read 
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liim The seat of this garden, joining to the gates of the pal- 
ace, the compass of the mclosme being foiu acies, the tall tjc< 
of shade, as well as those of fruit, the two fountains, Ihv. 
for the use of the gaiden, and the other of tho palace, thi con 
tinual succession of fiuits thiougliout the whole -yeai an*, Joi 
aught I know, the best rules oi provisions that can go towaids 
composing the best gaidens , noi jlS it unlikely that Ilonnu 
may have diawn this picture aftei the life of some he had s«‘en 
m Ionia, the countiy and usual abode of this divine poet, an<h 
indeed, the legion of the most lefined pleasuie and Iukui^, .is 
well as invention and wit foi the humoi and custom oi gai*> 
dens may have descended eailiei into the Ijowoi Asia, fiom 
Damascus, Assyria, and othoi paits of the oastein cmjjiicH, 
though they seem to have made late entianco .ind smallci ini 
piovement in tliose of Gieece and Home, at least in ini pio- 
portion to their other inventions oi lefineinents oi iilc.isiiic' .in<l 
luxuiy 

The long and flouiishing peace of tho two fiist oiiipnos ga\i* 
eailier rise and growth to learning and civility, and all tho c'on- 
sequences of them, in magnificence and elegance of building 
and gardening, whereas Greece and Rome weio almost pciiietu- 
.illy engaged in quail els and wars either abioad oi .it homo, 
and so weie busy m actions that were done undt r tho sun, 
rather than those under the shade These were the cntcitam- 
ments of the softer nations that fell undci tho \ irtuc and 
prowess of the two last empires, which from those t onquesH 
brought home mighty increases both of iichcs .iml luxuiy, .iiul 
so perhaps lost more than they got by tho sjioils ol tho oust 

Whoever begins a garden ought, in the lust iilato and 
above all, to consider the soil, upon whicdi the taste noi only 
of his fruits, but his legumes, and oven lierbs and salads, will 
wholly depend ; and the default of soil is without ituuody foi, 
although all borders of fruit may be made with what o.iitli jou 
please (if you will be at the charge), yet it must ho rentwvod in 
two or three years, or it runs into the mituio of the giound 
where it is brought. Old trees spread then loots faithor th.in 
anybody’s care extends, or the forms of tlie garden will allow , 
and, after all, wliere the soil about you is ill, tho an is too 
m a degree, and has influence upon the taste of fruit. Wliat 
Horace says of the productions of kitchen gardens, under tho 
name of eauUa^ is true of all the best sorts of fiuits, and may 
determine the choice of soil for all gardens . — 
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Onule ‘iubujha jo, qui siccis aevit xu 
Dultioi , luxQxns axJnl est elutxxis boxti^ 

Plants fi om dry fields those of the to%\ n cel , 

Nothing naoie tasteless is than wateied giounds 

Any man had better thiow array his caie and his money 
upon anything else, than upon a garden in wet or moist giound 
Peaches and grapes will have no taste but upon a sand oi 
gravel , but the iichei these aie, the bettei , and neithei 
salads, pease, or beans, have at all the taste upon a clay oi iich 
eaith as they have upon eithei ot the otheis, though the size 
and color of fruits and plants may, peihaps, be moie upon the 
woise soils 

Next to youi choice of soil, is to suit youi plants to your 
giound, since of this eveiy one is not master though peihaps 
V'airo’s judgment, upon this case, is the wisest and the best, 
foi to one that asked him, what he should do if his fathei oi 
ancestois had left him a seat in an ill an, or upon an ill soil, he 
answered “ Why, sell it, and buy another in good ’’ “ But 

what if I cannot get halt the woith ’ ” “ Why, then take a 

quaiter , but however sell it for anything rather than hve 
upon it ” 

Ot all sorts of soil, the best is that upon a sandy grave], or 
a losiny sand , whoever lies upon either of these may run 
boldly mto all the best sort of peaches and grapes, how shallow 
soever the turf be upon them , and whatever other tTee will 
thrive in these soils, the fiuits shall be of a much finer taste 
than any other , a richer soil will do well enough for apricots, 
plums, pears, or figs, but still the more of the sand in j'OUi 
earth the bettei, and the worse the more of the clay, which is 
pioi>er for oaks and no other tree that I know of 

Fruits should be suited to the chmate among us, as well as 
the soil , for there are degrees of one and the other in Eng- 
land, where it is to little purpose to plant any of the bestfiuits, 
as peaches or grapes, haidly I doubt beyond Northamptonshire, 
at the farthest northwards , and I thought it very prudent in 
a gentleman of my friends in Staffordshire, who is a great lover 
of his garden, to pretend no higher, though his soil be good 
enough, than to the perfection of plums , and in these (by 
bestowing south walls upon them) he has very well succeeded, 
which he could never have done in attempts upon peaches and 
grapes , and a good plum is certainly better than an ill peach. 
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When I w IS at Cosevelt, with that bisho]) of IVIuiir^lei that 
made so much noise m his time, I obseivod no othei tu( > lu'j. 
cheiiies in a gieat gulden ho had ni.ule lie lf>hl ii«e il>* 
leason was because he touiid no other fiuit iij)(''n "ell lu 

that climate, oi upon that soil , and theiofuio, iiistoad ol b» mg 
cuiious in othCiS, he had only been so in the so its ol that, 
whereof he had so many, as nevei to be ithout tliein liom 
May to the end of Septembei 

As to the size ot a gaiden, winch will, peihijis, in time, 
glow extia\agant among us, I think fiom toui oi li\e to ssveu 
OI eight acies is as much as any gentleman need design, and 
will fuimsh as much of all that is expected fioin it, au> 
nolneman will have occasion to use in his family 

in oveiy gaideii foui things aio necessaiy to bo pio\id»‘tl 
foi * floweis, fiuit, shade, and water, and v, hoe\ei ]ii>s out a 
gaiden, without all these, must not pietend in it any xiei i eel ion , 
it ought to lie to the best paits of the house, oi to those ot the 
master's commonest use, so as to be but like one of the looms out 
of which you step into anothei The x>‘i-i-t of yom gaitlen n<*\t 
your house (besides the walks that go lound it^ should be a 
paiteiie foi flo>^eis,oi grass plots boideied with floweis, or if, 
according to the newest mode, it be cast all into glass x>lots .uni 
giavel walks, the diyness of these should be lelieved n itb fonn 
tains, and the plainness of those with statues, othciwise, it 
large, they have an ill effect upon the eye IIowe\er, tlie xi.iit 
next the house should be oj3en, and no otlier fiuit but uj>oii (be 
walls It this take up one half of the garden, the othei sliouid 
be fruit trees, unless some giove £oi shade lio m the mublle It 
it take up a thud pait only, then the next tliiril in.iy Im* dwtirl 
trees, and the last standard fruit, oi else the second part fruit 
trees, and the thud all soils of wintergreoiis, wlueh x»rovi<b5 for 
all seasons ot the year . . . 

The best flguro of a garden is either a srptare or an obltMii*, 
and either upon a flat oi a descent ; they have ail tlieii beauties, 
but the best I esteem an oblong upon a dost ent '’(’he beauty, 
the air, the view, make amends foi the exxxuiso, which is vci y 
great in finishing and suppoitmg the terrace walks, in leveling 
the paiterres, and in the stone staiis that are necessary from one 
to the other 

The peifectest figure of a garden I ever saw, either at home 
Ol abi*oad, was that of Moor Park in Hertfordshire, when I know 
it about thirty years ago. It was made by the Countess of Bed- 
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foifl, ostoemed among the giealest nvits ot her time, and cele- 
biated by Docloi Donne, and with veiy gieat caie, excellent 
C'>Dtti\ance, and xnuch cost, but gieaiei sums may be thiown 
away ^vilhout eftect oi honoi, if theie Aiant sense in piopoition 
to money, oi if iiatuie be not followed, which I take to be the 
gieat lule in tins, and peihaps in every thmg else, as fai as the 
conduct not only of oui lives, but oui governments And 
whether the gieatest of nioital men should attempt the foicing 
of nituie, may best be judged by observing how seldom God 
Almighty does it himself, by so few tiue and undisputed mira- 
cles as we see oi heai of in the woild Foi my own pait, I 
know not thiee wisei piecej^ts foi the conduct eitliei of pimoes 
oi piivate man, than 

Seivare niodiun, linenique tuen, 

Natuiamque sequi 

What I have said of gardemng is peihaps enough foi any 
gentleman to know, so as to make no gieat faults, nor to be 
much imposed upon in the designs of that kind, which I think 
ought to be applauded and encouiaged in all countries , that 
and building bemg a soit of oieation, that raise beautiful fabiics 
and figuies out of nothing, that make the convenience and 
pleasuie of all piivate habitations, that employ many hands and 
circulate much money among the pooier soit and artisans, that 
aie a public seivice to one’s country, by the example as well 
as effect, which adoin the scene, impiove the eaith, and even 
the ail itself in some degiee The rest that belongs to this sub- 
ject must be a gardenei’s pait , upon whose skill, diligence, and 
care the beauty of the grounds and excellence of the tiuits will 
much depend 1 hough if the soil and soits be well chosen, well 
suited, and disposed to the walls, the ignorance oi caielessness 
of the servants can hardly leave the master disappointed . 

I may perhaps be allowed to know something of this trade, 
since I have so long allowed myself to be good for nothing 
else, which few men will do, or enjoy their gardens, without 
often looking abioad to see how other matteis play, what 
motions m the state, and what invitations they may hope for 
into other scenes 

For my own part, as the country life, and this part of it 
more partioulaily, were the inclination of my youth itself, so 
they are the pleasure of my age , and I can truly say that, 
among many great employments that have fallen to my share. 
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I have never asked oi sought foi any one of them, but ofleii 
endeavored to escape from them, into the case and fief^*dom ni 
a private scene, whoie a man may go Ins own way and lii> own 
pace in the common iiaths or oiicles of lilo 

But, above all, the learned lead, and ask 
By what means you may gently pass youi age, 

What lessons caie, what makes thee thine own fiiend, 

What truly calms the mind, honoi, oi wealth. 

Or else a piivate path of stealing life 

These are questions that a man ought at least to ask him- 
self, whether he asks others oi no, and to choose his couise of 
life lathoi by his own humor and tempei than by coimnon ai'ci- 
dents oi advice of fiiends , at least, it the Spanish piovoib ]»o 
true, that a fool knows moie in his own house than a wise man 
in another’s 

The measure of choosing well is, whothei a man Jikes what 
he has chosen , which, I thank God, has befallen me ; and 
though, among the follies of my life, building and i)lanling 
have not been the least, and have cost me mo'o ihan I huv'c 
the confidence to own, yet they have been fully lecomponsed 
by the sweetness and satisfaction of this reticat, whcio, since 
my lesolution taken of never enteiing again into any piildic 
employments, I have passed five years without ever going on< o 
to town, though I am almost m sight of it, aiifl ha've a Iiou,s(‘ 
there always ready to receive me Nor has this been any soil 
of affectation, as some have thought it, but a mcic want of 
desiie or hmnoi to make so small a lemove ; foi when I am 
in this coinei, I can tiiily say, with Horace — 

Me when the cold Digentiaii stream ie\nvcs, 

What does my fneiid believe T think oi ask 
Let mo yet less possess, so 1 may live. 

Whatever of life remains, unto myself 

May I have books enough, and one yea I’s store, 

Not to depend upon each doubtful hour , 

Tins IS enough of mighty Jove to pray, 

Who, as he ideases, gives and takes away. 

That which makes the cares of gardening more necessary, 
or at least more excusable, is, that all men eat fruit that can 
get it ; so as the choice is only whether one will eat gootl or 
lU i and between these the difference is not greater in X>oint of 
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taste and delicacy than it is of health for the fiist I will only say 
that whoevei has used to eat good will do very gieat peuance 
when he comes to ill , and for the othei I think nothing is nioie 
evident than as ill oi aniipe fiuit is extremely unwholesome, 
and causes so manj' untimely deaths, oi so much sickness about 
autumn, in all great cities wheie it is gieedily sold as well as 
eaten , so no jiait of diet, in any season, is so healthful, so 
natuial, and so agieeable to the stomach, as good and well- 
iipened fiuits , foi this I make the measuie of then being 
good . and, let the kinds be what they will, if they will not 
ripen peifectly in our climate, they ai.e bettei ne-\ei planted, 
oi iievei eaten I can say it foi myself at least, and all my 
fi lends, that the season of summei fiuits is evex the season of 
health with us, which I leckon fiom the beginning of June to 
the end of Septembei , and foi all sicknesses of the stomach 
(^fiom which most othei s aie judged to proceed), I do not think 
any that aie, like me, the most subject to them, shall com- 
plam whenevei they cat thnty or forty cherries befoie meals, 
oi the like propoition of stiawbeiiies, white figs, soft peaches, 
or grapes perfectly upe But these aftei Michaelmas I do not 
think wholesome with us, unless attended by some fit of hot 
and diy weathei, moie than is usual attei that season , when 
the fiosts oi the lain hath taken them, they giow dangerous, 
and nothing but the autumn and wintei peais aie to be reck- 
oned in season, besides apples, which, with cheiiies, aie of all 
othei s the most innocent food, and peihaps the best physic 
Now whoevei will be suie to eat good fiuit must do it out of 
a gaidon of his own , for, besides the choice so necessaiy in the 
sorts, the soil, and so many othei ciicumstances that go to com- 
pose a good gaidcn, oi pioduce good fiuits, there is something 
veiy nice lu gatheimg them, and choosing the best, even from 
the same tiee The best suits of all among us, which I esteem 
the white figs and the soft peaches, will not carry without 
suffermg The best fimt that is bought has no more of the 
mastei’s oaie than how to laise the gieatest gains , his busi- 
ness IS to have as much fruit as he can upon a few trees , 
wheieas the way to have it excellent is to liave but little upon 
many trees So that for all things out of a garden, either of 
salads or fruits, a poor man wiU eat better, that has one of his 
own, than a rich man that has none And this is all I think 
of necessary and useful to be known upon this subject. 
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ON THE PROSPECT OF PLANTING ARTS AND 
LEARNING IN AMERICA 

By GEORGE BERKELEY 

[George Bpbkeefy, Xrisli divine and plnlosopliei, wa'? boinal Kilf iin, iio- 
land, MaicLi 12, 1686 He leceived the degrees of B A and M \. ii )iii 'liin.ty 
College, and eaily began to take an absoibing intcicsi in the nowphilo .oph^ mhI 
science of the time Coming to England, he madi the acquaint me (* of inuiv 
litPiaiy celebiities, and in 1721 was appointed to the iich (h uuij oi 
In 1726 he made known his scheme foi the con\cision of the Aiuciic ui Indi me 
and the establishment of a college in the Beimad is '1 he uesi^ii w a so f i m >i i- 
bly received, and he obtained so many piomiscs of aid, that ho nsigimi iii> 
living and embarked with lus wife, in oidei that he might pun hast land loi tlu' 
new college But aftei waiting faeveial yoais at Newiioit, H I , foi tho jowiii-* 
ised help, he leturned to England, and was midc bishop of Cio>ue IIo 

icmoved to Oxford upon icsigning his bishopiic, and died thoto Jatiu.nv 1 J, 
1763 Ills piinoipal publications aie “An Essay towaid a Now Tliotav 
■Vision” (1709) and “ Treatise couooi mug the Pimciplesol Human Knowledge 
(1710) 3 

Thf Muse, disgusted at an age axtd chine 
Baiieu of eveiy glorious theme, 

In distant ]auds now waits a bcttei time, 

Pxoducing subjects woithy fame, 

In hajipy climes, wheie fiom tho genial sun 
And virgin eaith such scones ensue. 

The foice of art by natuie seems ouUloue, 

And fancied beauties by the tiue, 

In hapiiy climes the seat ot innocence, 

AVheie nature guides and viitue lules, 

Wheie men shall not imiiose, foi tinth and sense, 

Tho pedantiy of couits and schools 

Theie shall be sung an< thei golden age, 

The use of empiie and of aits, 

The good and gieat upiising epic lage. 

The wisest heads and noblest 1 tea its 

Not such as Euiope bieeds in her rlecay, 

Such as she bied when fresh and young. 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By futuie poets shall be snng. 

Westward the course of cminre taltes its way , 

The first four acts already iiast, 

The fifth shall close the drama witli the day, 

Time’s noblest offspiing is the last 
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THE DECADENCE OF SPAIN- 

By THOMAS BABIIvGTOISr IMACAULAY 


(From the essey on “ The War of the Succession in Spam 

[Thom vs Babinu^ion- Mvcvtti va An EngLsh hi&toiian and pssaji&t, bOAU 
October 26, 3800, sou of a noted philanthiopist and a Quakei lad^^ , aitd au 
Eondon, December 28, 1850 He ^vas educated at Tiinity College, Cambridge, 
and called to the bai, but took to miting for the peiiodioals and to politics , 
became famous for hi-stoiioal essays, was a naim ad\oc''te of Pailiamentary 
Keioim, and was elected to Pailiament in 1830 In 1831 he was made a member 
of the Supreme Legidative Council tor India, residing theie tJl 1838, and makmg 
the woikmg diett of the present Indian Penal Code He uas Secretarj at War 
in 1839 The fiist two -volumes of his “Histoiy of England” were published m 
December, 1818 His fame lests even moie on his h-stoiical essays, his un*ur- 
passed speeches, and his “Days oi Ancient Borne ”] 

Whoeveb -Wishes to be well acquainted with the moibid 
anatomy of governmenls, whoeYei wishes to know how gieat 
states may be made feeble and wi etched, should study the histoiy 
of Spain, The omiuie of Philip the Second was undoubtedly one 
of the most poweiful and splendid that evei existed in the woild 
In Europe, he ruled Spain, Poitugal, the Nethei lands on both 
sides of the Rhine, Franehe-Comte, Roussillon, the Milanese, 
and the Two Sicilies. Tuscany, Parma, and the other small 
slates of Italy weie as completely dependent on him as the 
Nizam and the Rajah of Beiai now aie on the East India Com- 
pany In Asxa, the King* of Spam was mastei of the Phihp- 
pines and of all those iich settlements which the Portuguese 
had made on the coast of Malabai and Coiomandel, in the 
Peninsula of Malacca, and in the Spice Islands of the Eastern 
Aichipelago In Ameiica his dominions extended on each side 
of the equatoi into the temperate zone There is leason to 
believe that his annual le venue amounted, in the season of his 
gieatest power, to a sum neai ten times as large as that which 
England yielded to Elizabeth. He had a standing army of fifty 
thousand excellent troops, at a time when England had not a 
single battalion m constant pay His ordinal y naval force 
consisted of a hundred and forty galleys. He held, what no 
other prince in modem times has held, the dominion both of 
the land and of the sea. During the greater pait of his reign, 
he was supreme on both elements. His soldiers marched up to 
the capital of France , his ships menaced the shores of England. 
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It IS no exaggeration to say that, during scvcial >oaiN, Iiui 
powei ovei Euiope was greater than even that of Napoleon 
The influence of the Fiench conqueror never evlendcd b<‘>on<l 
loAV-watei maik The naiiowest strait was to Ins iju'voi 'whit 
it was of old believed that a ronning stieani vao to the sonici- 
les of a witch While his aiinj- enteied e^eJ}' metropolis fioin 
Moscow to Lisbon, the English fleets blockaded e\ei;^ p»ot 
from Dantzic to Tiioste SiCily, Saidinia, jNfajoic.t, GueiiiM*\ , 
en 30 ’jed seouiity through the \\holo com so of a war which ( n- 
dangeicd every throne on the Continent The victoiious and 
imperial nation which had filled its museums with the spoilf> 
of Antwerp, of Floienco, and of Rome w.is suflciing ptun- 
fully from the want of luxuries which use had made ntecs- 
saries While pillars and arches were using to coninieinoialo, 
the Fiench conquests, the conqueiois w’^eic ti>ing to iiiaim- 
factuio coffee out of succory and sugar out of beet tool 'Dit 
influence of Phibji on the continent was as groat as that of Na- 
poleon The Empeioi of Germany was Iris kinsman Ki.ruce, 
torn by religious dissensions, was never a foimi<labie <)p]>ou<‘nt, 
and was sometime^ a dependent ally At the same turn*, Sjmpi 
had what Napoleon dcsiied in vain, shix)s, colonies, and coni- 
lueioe She long monopolized the tiado of Ameiica and ol tho 
Indian Ocean All the gold of tho West, and all the spn*(s of 
the East, were leceived and distiibuted by hei Dmiiig m.niy 
■years of war, her conimeice w’^as mteiiux»ted onl\ hy th<* j>reda- 
toiy enter puses of a few roving piivaleers Even aitci flit* 
defeat of the Armada, English statesmen continnctl to look 
with great diead on the maiitiine xx^wer of i*}iili(j ‘'’d'ht* 
King of Spain,’’’ said the Lord Keejici to the t.wo ifoust's in 
1698, “since ho hath usnix>ed ux>on tlio kingdom ol Jbutugal, 
hath theieby grown mighty, b-y gaining tho E^ust Indio-. * so as, 
how great soever he was before, ho is now then*by manifestly 
more great. . . . He koox»etli a armed to im^H*aeh ail 

trade of merchandise from England to Gascoigne uinl CJuieiiut*, 
which he attempted to do tins last vintiige , so as lie is now 
become as a frontier enemy to all the west of England, as well 
as all the south parts, as Sussex, Hamx>shiie, and the Islo of 
Wight. Yea, by means of Ins intoiest in St. M.ihK*s, a 
full of shipping for the wai, he is a dangerous neighbor to tho 
Queen’s isles of Jersey and Guernsey, ancient possessions of this 
crown, and never conquered in the greatest wars with France.” 

The ascendency which Spam then had in Europe was, in 
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one sense, well cleseived It was an ascendency wiucli had 
been gained by unquestioned supeiioiity in all -the aits of 
policy and of wai In the sixteenth centuiy, Italy was not 
inoie decidedly the land of the fine aits, Germany tv as not 
moie decidedly the land of bold theological speculation, than 
S^iain was the land of statesmen and of soldieis The chai- 
actei which Viigil has asciibed to his countiymen might have 
been claimed by the grave and haught;j chiefs who suiiounded 
the till one of Feidinand the Catholic and of his immediate suc- 
cessois That majestic ait, “ legeie impeiio populos,” was not 
bettei undei stood by the Romans in the pioudest days of then 
lepubhc, than by Gonsalvo and Ximenes, Coites and Alva 
The skill of the Spanish diplomatists was lenowned throughout 
Euiope In England the name of Gondomar is still remem- 
beied The sovereign nation tv as uniivaled both in legular 
and iiiegulai waifaie The impetuous chivaliy of Prance, the 
seined phalanx of Switzeiland, weie ahke found wanting when 
biought face to face with the Spamsh infantiy. In the wais 
of the New Woild, where something dijBPeient fiom oidinaiy 
strategy was required in the general and somethmg diffeient 
fiom oidmaiy discipline m the soldier, wheie it was eveiy day 
necessaiy to meet by some new expedient the vaiy mg tactics 
of a baibaious enemy, the Spanish adventuieis, spiung from 
the common people, displayed a fertility of lesource, and a 
talent for negotiation and command, to which history scarcely 
affords a paiallel. 

The Oastihan of those times was to the Italian what the 
Roman, in the days of the greatness of Rome, was to the Greek 
The conqueror had less mgenmty, less taste, less delicacy of 
perception, than the conquered , but far moie pride, firmness, 
and courage, a more solemn demeanor, a stronger sense of 
honoi The subject had more subtlety in speculation, the ruler 
more energy in action. The vices of the former were those of 
a coward, the vices of the latter were those of a tyrant It 
may be added that the Spaniard, like the Roman, did not dis- 
dam to study the arts and the language of those whom he op- 
pressed A revolution took place in the literature of Spam, 
not unlike that revolution which, as Horace tells us, took place 
in the poetry of Eatium “ Oapta ferum victorem cepit ” The 
slave took prisoner the enslaver. The old Castilian ballads 
gave place to sonnets in the style of Petrarch, and to heroic 
poems in the stanza of Anosto, as the national songs of Rome 
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were driven ont by imitations of Theooiitus, and tianslations 
trom Menandei 

In no modem society, not even in England dm mg tlio leign 
of Elizabeth, has theie been so great a numbci ot men ennnent 
at once in liteiature and in the puisuits of active life, as Spain 
pioduced duiing the sixteenth centuiy Aluiobt eveij^ distin- 
gnibhed wiitei was also distinguished as a soldici oi a i>oliti- 
cian Boscan boie aims with high lexjutation Craicilaso do 
Vega, the authoi of the sweetest and most giaec*lul pasloial 
poem of modem times, alter a short but sxilendid mihiaiy 
caieer, fell swoid in hand at the head of a stoinimg paiiy 
Alonzo de Ei cilia bore a conspicuous pait in that wai of Aiauco, 
which he afterwaids celebrated in one of the best heroic jicinns 
that Spam has pioduced. Hurtado de Mendoza, whoso iiooins 
have been compaied to those of Hoi ace, and whose chaiming 
little novel is evidently the model of “Gil Bias,’’ h*is boon 
handed down to us by history as one of the sternest of tliosu 
iron proconsuls who were employed by the House of Austi la to 
ciush the lingering public spiiit of Italy Loxio sailed m tlie 
Armada , Ceivantes was wounded at Lepanto 

It IS ouiious to consider with how much awe om anreslois 
m those times legarded a Spamaid He was, in tluur aj)pio- 
hension, a kind of demon, horiibly malevolent, Imt withiil 
most sagacious and powerful “They bo veiye wyse and poh- 
tioke,” says an honest Englishman, in a memori.al addnssscd to 
Mary, “and can, thoiowe ther wysdome, lefoim and bi^tltdl 
theyr owne natures for a tyme, and apply© then tjonditious to 
the maneis of those men with whom they nied<Udl gladly t* by 
friendshippe , whose mischievous maners a man shall never 
knowe untyll he come undei ther subjection , but then shall ho 
paifeotlye paroeyve and fele them, which thyngc I i>raye fhxl 
England never do . for in dissimulations untyll they have ther 
purposes, and afterwards m oppression and tyiannyc*, when 
they can obtayne them, they do exceed all other nations upon 
the earthe.” This is just such language as Arnuums would 
have used about the Romans, or as an Indian statesman of oiii 
times might use about the English It is the language of a 
man burning with hatred, but cowed by those whom ho liutes ; 
and painfully sensible of their superiority, not only in power, 
but m intelligence 

But how art thou fallen from heaven, O Luoifor, son of tho 
morning I How art thou out down to the ground, that cUdst 
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weaken the nations ^ If we oveileap a Imndied yeais, and 
look at Spain towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
what a change do we find * The contrast is as great as that 
which the Rome of Gallienus and Honorius presents to the 
Rome of Manus and Cessar Foreign conquest had begun to 
eat into every ijart ot that gigantic monarchy on which the sun 
never set Holland was gone, and Portugal, and Artois, and 
Roussillon, and Fianche-Comte In the East, the empire 
founded by the Dutch far surpassed in wealth and splendor 
that which their old tyrants still retained In the West, Eng- 
land had seized, and still held, settlements in the midst of the 
Mexican sea 

The mere loss of territory was, however, of little moment 
The reluctant obedience of distant provinces generally costs 
moie than it is worth. Empires which bianch out widely are 
often more flouiishing foi a little timely piuning Adrian 
acted 3udiciously when he abandoned the conquests of Tiajan , 
and England was never so rich, so great, so formidable to 
foreign princes, so absolutely mistress of the sea, as since the 
loss of hex American colonies. The Spanish empire was still, 
in outward appearance, great and magnificent The European 
dominions subject to the last feeble Prince of the House of 
Austria were far more extensive than those of Lewis the Four- 
teenth The American dependencies of the Castihan ciown 
still extended far to the North of Cancer and far to the South 
of Capricorn But within this immense body there was an in- 
curable decay, an utter want of tone, an uttei piostiation of 
strength An ingenious and diligent population, emmently 
skilled m aits and manufactures, had been driven into exile 
by stupid and lemoiseless bigots The glory of the Spanish 
pencil had departed wnth Velasquez and Murillo The splendid 
age of Spamsh literature had closed wnth Solis and Calderon. 
During the seventeenth century many states had formed great 
military establishments. But the Spanish army, so formidable 
under the command of Alva and Farnese, had dwindled away 
to a few thousand men, ill paid and ill disoiplined England, 
Holland, and France had gieat navies. But the Spanish navy 
was scarcely equal to the tenth part of that mighty force 
which, an the time of Philip the Second, had been the terror 
of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean The aisenals were de- 
serted. The magazines were unprovided The frontier for- 
tresses were ungarrisoned. The police was utterly inefacient 
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■warning fingei to ITrank , Esmond felt Ins "wliolc face flu&li, an<l 
Ins heait throbbing, as that clear lady beheld him once inoie 
The lest of the prajeis weie speedily over. Mi Esiiiund did 
not heal them, iioi did Ins mistiess, vei;y likely, whoso lioiul 
■went moie closely ovei hei face, and "wlio ne\ei liftctl Iu‘i lusid 
again until the soivice was ovei, the blessnic* *iinl Mi 

Dean, and his pi ooessioii of ecclesiastics, out oi the luiun* < !i,i]h 1 
Young Castlewood came clainbeiing o\ei the stidl.'. boloii* 
the clergy weie faiily gone, and lunning uj) to Esmond, iMt^oil) 
embiaced him. ‘*My deal, deaiest old IJaiiy ^ ’’ lie .s.iid, -‘‘aio 
you come back? Ha,ve you been to the \^als? You’ll t ihc me 
with you when you go again? Why didn’t you ^Mlto <0 i«s‘^ 
Come to mother ^ ” 

Mr Esmond could haidly say moie than a (bid bh‘-*s \ou, 
my boy ^ ” for his heait was vciy full and gi.itidul at .li! tins 
tendeiness on the lad’s paxt and ho was as inm h moved .it 
seeing Frank as he "was feaiful about that otliei iiitoi v i< w m Jm h 
was now to take place foi he knew not il the widow would 
reject him as she had done so ciuelly a y imi iu*o 

“It was kind of you to come back to us, Henr\," L.ul,v 
Esmond said. “I thought you miglit cciiiie ” 

“We lead of the fleet coming to Ihutsnioutli Wh) ilid 
you not come fiom Poitsmouth? ” Fiaiik siskod, 01 luy land 
Viscount, as he now must be called 

Esmond had thought of tliat too He would giM*u 

one of his eyes so that he might see liis <U*ar fimiids iig.nii 01 1< o 
moie; but believing that Ins mistiess had foibiddeu Iiiiu hei 
house, he had obeyed hei, an^l lemamed at a distance 

“You had but to ask, and you knew I •would be heie, ’ Jie 
said. 

She gave him ]ier hand, her little fair liaiul ; theit‘ was only 
her mariiage iing on it The qnaricl was all o\er. The year 
of giief and cstiangoment was iiassed. They never had hi’-en 
seiiaratod His misticss ha<l nevei been out of lus imud all 
that time No, not once No, not in the piisou; nor in the 
camp, nor on shoie befoie the enemy; nor at sea under the 
stais of solemn midnight , nor as ho waicheil the glonous us- 
ing of the dawn • not even at tlie table, wheie he sat carousing 
with friends, or at the theater yondoi, wheio he tritMl to fancy 
that other eyes weio biighiei than hers, lirighttjr eyes there 
might be, and faces more beautiful, but none so dear — no voice 
so sweet as that of his beloved mistress, who had boon sister. 
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mother, goddess, to him duiing his youth — goddess now no 
moie, for he know of her weaknesses , and by thought, by suf- 
feiing, and that expeiience it brings, was older now than she , 
but moie fondly cheiished as woman perhaps than evei she had 
been adored as divinity What is it? Where lies it? the 
seciet which makes one little hand the deaiest of all? Who- 
evei can umiddle that mysteiy ? Heie she was, her son by his 
side, his dear boy Heie she was, weeping and happy She 
took his hand in both heis , he felt hei teais It was a lapture 
of leconeiliation. 

“Heie comes Squaretoes,” says Frank “Heie’s Tushei ” 

Tushei, indeed, now appealed, cieakmg on his gieat heels 
Mr Tom had divested himself of his alb or suiplice, and came 
forwaid habited in his cassock and gieat black peiiwig How 
had Esmond ever been foi a moment -jealous of this fellow? 

“ Give us thy hand, Tom Tusher,” he said The Chaplain 
made him a veiy low and stately bow “ I am charmed to see 
Caiitam Esmond,” says he “My Lord and I have lead the 
Meddas zncolumem precor^ and applied it, I am suie, to you 
You come back with Gaditanian lauiels v-hen I heard you 
were bound thithei, I wished, I am suie, I was another Sep- 
timius My Lord Viscount, youi Loidship lemembeis SepUmi^ 
Cradt‘8 aditure meoum ^ ” 

“ Theie'^s an angle of earth that I love better than Gades, 
Tushei ,” says Mi Esmond “ ’Tis that one where your rever- 
ence hath a paisonage, and where oui youth was brought up ” 

“A house that has so many sacied lecollections to me,” 
says Mr Tushei (and Haiiy remembered how Tom’s father 
used to flog him theie) — “a house near to that of my respected 
pation, my most honored pationess, must ever be a dear abode 
to me. But, Madam, the veigor waits to close the gates on 
your Ladyship ” 

“ And llariy’s coming home to supper Huzzay 1 huzzay ^ ” 
cues my Lord “Mothei, I shall lun home and bid Beatrix 
jmt hci iibbons on. Beatrix is a maid of honor, Harry. 
Such a fine set-up minx • ” 

“ Your lieart was never m the Church, Harry,” the widow 
said, in her sweet low tone, as they walked away togethei 
(Now, it seemed they had never been parted, and again, as if 
they had been ages asunder ) “I always thought you had no 
vocation that way ; and that ’twas a pity to shut you out from 
the world. You would but have pmed and chafed at Castle- 
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■wood * and ’tis bettei you sliould make a name foi yoiiiseli I 
often said so to my deai Lord How lie loved ^ou’ 'T^va^. 
my Loid that made you stay with us ” 

“I asked no better than to stay neui you alwajs, ’ saul Mt 
"Esmond 

“But to go was best, Harry "When the a\oi1<1 eiinunt 
give peace, you will know wheie to hiid it, Imt one oi ^ nui 
stiong imagination and eagei desiies must ti'\ the woihl iu-.l 
befoie he tiies of it ’Twas not to bo though l ot, oi if it oihm* 
was. it was only by my selhshness, that you should leinaiu 
chaplain to a countiy gentleman and tutor to a litll<‘ h«>\ Vou 
are of the blood of the Esmonds, kinsman , and tiiat ■s\ as alv - 
wild in youth Look at Fiancis He is but litieen, and I 
scaice can keep him m my nest llis talk is all of A\ai jiel 
pleasure, and he longs to soive m the ne's.t <anip.ti' 4 n lh‘i- 
haps he and the young Loid Chuiohill sh.tll go tlie next .1 

Marlborough has been good tons. You knowhow find tin \ 
were in my misfoituno And so w.is youi -vonr Itdhei s 
widow No one knows how good the xvoild is, till gn< f eonies 
to tiy us ’Tis thiough my Lady Mailboiouglds <»oo<lnexs t h.d 
Beatri-K liath hei jilace at Court , and Frank is undei my land 
Chambeilam And the dowagei lad>, join ialhm's widow, 
has piomised to pi o vide foi you — has she not*'' ” 

Esmond said, “Yes As fai as picsent favoi went, LsnU 
Castlewood was veiy good to him And should Ih*i imml 
change,” he added gayly, “as ladies’ minds will, I uni stiong 
enough to bear my own burden, and make my way somehow 
Not by the sword voiy likely. Thousands have a li<*ti(‘r genni., 
for that than I, hut theio are many ways in which a jonng niun 
of good jiaits and education can get on in the woild ; .iml 1 am 
inetty suie, one way or otliei, of jn’ornotion ^ ” Indeed, he h.ul 
found patrons already in the army, and amongst |)cisons xeiv 
able to servo him too, and told ins mistress of the llatteiing 
aspect of fortune They walked as though th<‘j had m*\ei 
been parted, slowly, witli tlie gray iwilig!it elosmg louml Uuuii. 

“And now we aio diawing near to home,” si lo eontinued. 
“I knew you would come, llaizy, it — if it ivas hut lo forgive 
me foi having siiokon unjustly to >ou after that liorrul hoi i id 
misfortune I was half frantic with grief then when I saw j on 
And I know now — they have told mo. That wretch, whose 
name I can never mention, even has said it . how you tiled to 
avert the quarrel, and would have taken it on yourself, my pool 
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child but it ■was God’s ■will that I should be punished, and 
that my dear loid should fall ” 

“ He gave me his blessing on his deathbed,” Esmond said 
Thank God for that legacy ^ ” 

“ Amen, amen ’ deai Heniy,” said the ladj?-, piessing his aim. 
“ I kne'w it Ml Atterbuiy, of St Biide’s, w ho -vvas called to 
him, told me so And I thanked God, too, and m my piayeis 
evei since lemerabeied it ” 

“You had spaied me many a bitter night, had you told me 
soonei,” Ml Esmond said 

“ I kno^w it, I know it,” she answei ed, in a tone of such 
sweet humility, as made Esmond repent that he should ever 
have daied to lepioach hei “I know how wicked my heait 
has been , and I have suffeied too, my dear I confessed to 
Mr Atteibui 3 ’' — I must not tell any moie He — I said I 
■would not wiite to you oi go to you — and it was better even 
that, ha^ving paited, we should i^ait But I knew j’ou w’ould 
come back — T ovm that That is no one’s fault And to-dav, 
Henry, in the anthem, when they sang it, ‘ When the Boi d 
turned the captivity of Zion, we were like them that dieam,’ I 
thought, yes, like them that dieam — them that dream And 
then it went, ‘They that sow m teais shall leap in joy, and 
he that goeth foith and weepeth, shall doubtless come again 
with lejoicmg, bunging his sheaves with him , ’ I looked up 
fiom the book, and saw you I w'as not suipiised when I saw 
you I knew you would come, my dear, and saw the gold sun- 
shine lound 3 ’oui head ” 

She smiled an almost wuld smile, as she looked up at him 
The moon was up by this time, glitteiing keen in the frosty 
sky He could see, for the fiist time now cleaily, her sweet 
caiewoin face 

“ Do you know ivhat day it is ^ ” she continued “ It is the 
29th of Decembei — it is youi buthday ^ But last yeai we did 
not drink it — no, no My Loid was cold, and my Hariy was 
likely to die . and my bram was in a fevei , and we had no 
wine But now — now you aio come again, bunging your 
sheaves with you, my deal ” She buist into a wild flood of 
weeping as she si>oke , she laughed and sobbed on the young 
man’s heait, crying out wildly, “bunging your sheaves ■with 
you — youi sheaves with you ^ ” 

As he had sometimes felt, gazing up from the deck at mid- 
night into the boundless stailit depths oveihead, in a rapture 
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of devout wondei it tliat endless blight ness and lieauty — m 
some such a way now, the depths of this puic deiotiou (i\ln«*h 
was, foi the first time, levealed to him) quite sinott* iipon him, 
and filled his heait with thanksgiving Gi.icious God, who 
was he, weak and fiieiidless cieatiiie, that such a lo\e slumld 
be pouied out upon him'* Not in vain — not in \ton lias he 
lived — haid and thankless should he bo to think so that has 
such a tieasiiie given him AVliat is .unbition t omp.iied to 
that, but selfish vanity^ To be iich, to lie iaiuftus ^ What flo 
these i>ioht a yeai hence, when othei names sound loudei than 
yours, when j'ou lie hidden away undei the giouiul, .dong with 
idle titles eiigiaven on your colhn But onlj tiuo Io\e livm* 
atter you — follows youi memoiy wuth sec let blessmq — oi 
piecedes ;you, and intei cedes £oi you Non mtniat — if 

dying, 1 yet live in a tondei heait oi two , noi am lost and latpc- 
less hving, it a sainted depaited soul still loves and loi im* 

“If — if ’tis so, deal lady,” Mi Esmond sank “whj slnmhl 
I ever leave you ^ If God hath gnen me this gi eat }><»on — .tnd 
near oi fai fiom mo, as I know’ now, the heait ol in> tieaiest 
mistiess follows me, let me Iiave tliat blessing neai iin*, noi evei 
pait with it till death sepai.ite us Gome away — IiMve (hi, 
Euiope, this jilace which has so iiiaiiv sad lecolleidions loi you 
Begm a new life in a new woild Mvgoodlmid otten talki'd 
of visiting that land m Viiginia whicli King (’hailes gave us 
gave his ancestoi Fiank wi*l give us that. No man Gnue 
will ask if theio is a blot on my name, oi iinjiuie in the woo<ls 
what my title is ” 

“And my children — and my duty — and my goot! fatluT, 
Ilonry^” she broke out. “lie has none hut mt* now ' ioi 
soon my sistei will leave him, and tlie old man wdl bo alone 
He has contoimed since the new Queen’s leign , siinl hmc in 
Winchestoi, where they love him, they’ have found a thurc’h 
for him When the cluldion le.ive mo, I will Slav with lam. 
I cannot follow them into the gicat world, wheie thmr w*iy 
lies — it scales me They will come and visit me , and you 
will, sometimes, Henry — yes, sometimes, as iiow% in the Holy 
Advent season, when I have seen and blessed you once more ” 

“I would leave all to follow you,” said Mi- Esmond ; “ainl 
can you not be as genei ous foi me, dear lady ” 

‘ Hush, boy 1 ” she said, and it was with a mother’s sweet 
plaintive tone and look that she spoke. “ The world is begin- 
ning for you. For me, I have been so weak and sinful that I 
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must leave li, and pi ay out an expiation, deai Heniy Had 
we houses of religion as there were once, and many divines of 
oui Chuich would have them again, I often think I would 
letiie to one and pass my life in penance But I would love 
j’-ou still — yes, theie is no sin in such a love as mine now, 
and my deal lord in heaven may see my heait , and knows the 
leais that have washed my sm away — and now — now my 
duty IS heie, by my childien, whilst they need me, and by 

my poor old father, and ” 

“ And not by me ^ ” Heniy said 

“ Hush f ” she said again, and raised hei hand up to his lip 
‘"I have been youi nuise You could not see me, Haii5’ when 
you weie in the smallpox, and I came and sat by you Ah ^ 
I xnayed that I might die, but it would have been in sin, 
Heniy Oh, it is horiid to look back to that time ^ It is ovei 
now and past, and it has been forgiven me When you need 
me again, I will come evei so fai When youi heart is wounded, 
then come to me, my dear Be silent ’ let me say all You 
nevei loved me, deal Heniy — no, you do not now, and I thank 
heaven foi it I used to watch you, and knew by a thousand 
signs that it was so Do you remember how glad you were to 
go away to College ? ’Twas I sent you I told mj’- papa that, 
and Ml Atteiburj’ loo, when I spoke to him in London And 
they both gave me absolution — both — and they aie godly 
men, having authoiity to bind and to loose And they forgave 
me, as my deal lord foigave me before he went to heaven ” 

“ I think the angels are not all m heaven,” Mi Esmond 
said And as a bi other folds a sistei to his heart , and as a 
mother cleaves to her son’s breast — so for a few moment? 
Esmond’s beloved mistress came to him and blessed him 

August 1st, 1714 

[To please Beatrix Esmond, with. -whom ho is m love, Hany Esmond has secretly 
brought ovei to Lady Ca&tlewood’s house m Kensington Square the exiled 
king of England, James III The king makes love to Beatrix, who is removed 
to Castlewood, and when the king is needed to be produced on the death of 
Queen Anne and pioclaimed by the Jacobites, he is missing Harry Esmond 
and Beatrix’ brother Fiank, to whom Harry has surrendered land and titles, 
pursue him to Castlewood, and the following scenes occui Historically the 
king was not at all the am orous and foolish pimce here so brilliantly painted, 
nor was he in England at this date 3 

“Does my mistress know of this? ” Esmond asked of Prank, 
as they walked along 
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“ My mother found the lettei in the book, on the toilet table 
She had wiit it eie she had left home,” Fiank said “•Mother 
met hei on the staiis, uith hei hand ujion the dooi, ti^inj^ to 
entei, and never left liei after that till she vent av ay lie 
did not think ot looking at it theie, noi had iMaitiii the cliancti 
of telling him 1 believe the l>ooi devil nie.int no haim, 
though I half killed him, he thought ’ti\ae to Jieatiix’ Inotlu i 
he was bunging the lettei 

Frank never said a woid of reproach to mo loi lia-s iiig bi Oiight 
the Viliam amongst us As u e knot^ked at the dooi I said, “• \\ lu n 
will the hoises be ready ” Fiaiik ijomted an ilh his cane , the;) 
Here turning the street that moment 

Wo went up and bade adieu to oui misliess, she a, .is in a 
dieadful state of agitation by this tunc, and th.it licdiop A\e . 
Avith hoi whoso company she aa as so fond of 

“Did you tell him, my Loid,” says Esmond, '■‘th.il Ihsilii 
AV.IS at Castlowood ” Tlio Bishop blushed and st.unmcied 
“ Well,” says he, “ T ” 

“ You sei ved the villain light,” broke out Mi j^lstncnid, “■ .iinl 
he has lost a ciovai by what you told him 

My mistress tinned quite white “licni}, lieiiiA,' sajs 
she, “do not kill him ’ ” 

“It may not be too kite,” saj.s Esmond , “lie m.jy noi h.i\t* 
gone to Castlewood , jnay God it is not too bite ” 'I’ln* Bishop 
was breaking out AAoth some hanale phi .isos about loA.ili>, an<l 
the sacxednoss of the Soveioigii’s jioison , but Esmond stoinh 
bade him hold his tongue, bui'ii all p.ipois, and t.ike c.iio ot 
Lady Castlewood, and in five lumutcs ho and Fiank wore in 
the saddle, John LoclvAvood behind them, riding tow.inls C.isllo 
wood at a rajud pace 

We were just got to Alton, Avhen avIio shonhl moot us hut old 
Lockwood, the from CastloAVfiod, John's lathoi, A\alkin«^ 

by the side of the Hexton flying co.ich, who slojd tlio nigld at 
Alton Lockwood said his young inistioss hud .iiriA'od at honu* 
on Wednesday night, and thi.s morning, Fiida>, ha<l disp.itthoii 
him with a packet for niy Lady at Kensington, s.i;y ing Iho loi- 
ter was of great importance 

We took the fioedom to bre.ik it, while Lookwo<»d stai od 
with wondei, and cried out Ins “Loid bless mo’s,” aixl “ Who'tl 
a thought it’s,” at the sight of hiu young lord, wiiom ho hail 
not seen these seven yeais. 

The packet from Beatiiic contained no news of importance at 
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all It was wiitten m a 30culai stiain, affecting- to make light of 
hei captivity She asked whethei she might have leave to visit 
Mis Tushei, oi to walk beyond the eouit and the gaiden wall 
She gave news of the peacocks, and a fawn she had theie She 
bade hei mothei send hei ceitain gowns and smocks by old 
Lockwood , she sent her duty to a ceitain Pei son, if ceitain 
othei pel sons peimitted hei to take such a fieedom , how that, 
as she was not able to play caids with him, she hoped he w'-ould 
lead good books, such as Doctoi Atteibuiy’s seimons and 
“JEikon Basilike ’’ she wvis going to lead good books, she 
thought hei pietty mamma would like to know she was not 
crj'ing hei eyes out 

“ Who IS in the house besides you, Lockw^ood ^ says the 
Colonel 

“There be the laundiy maid, and the kitchenmaid. Madam 
Beati ix’ maid, the man f i om London, and that be all , and he 
sleepeth in my lodge away fiom the maids,” says old Lockwood 

Esmond sciibbled a line with a pencil on the note, giving it 
to the old man, and bidding him go on to his lady. We knew 
why Beati ix had been so dutiful on a sudden, and why she spoke 
of “ Eikon Basilike ” She wiit this letter to put the Prince on 
the scent, and the poitei out of the way 

“We have a fine moonlight night foi iiding on,” says Es- 
mond, “Flank, we may leach Castle wood in time yet ” All 
the way along we made inquiiies at the posthouses, when a tall 
young gentleman in a giay suit, with a light biowui pen wig, 
just the color ot my Loid's, had been seen to pass He had set 
off at SIX that moining, and we at thieo in the afternoon He 
lode almost as quickly as we had done, he was seven horns 
ahead of us still when we i cached the last stage 

We lode ovei Castle wood Downs befoie the bieaking of 
dawn. We passed the very spot wheie the car was upset four- 
teen yeai s since, and Mohun lay The village was not ux) yet, 
noi the foige lighted, as we rode thiough it, passing by the 
elms, where the rooks were still i costing, and by the church, 
and ovei the budge. We got off our horses at the bridge and 
walked up to the gate 

“If she IS safe,” says Fiank, trembling, and his honest eyes 
filling with teais, “a silvei statue to Our Lady^” He was 
going to rattle at the great iron knocker on the oak gate , but 
Esmond stopped his kinsman’s hand. He had his own fears, 
his own hopes, his own despairs and giiefs, too , but he spoke 
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not a woxd of these to his companion, oi sho-wocl anj >Mg;ns of 
emotion 

He went and tapiiod at the little window at the p<»iti‘i s 
lodge, gently, hut lepeatedly, until the man came to the ’mis 
“W ho’s theie^” fc.a 3 -s he, looking out It ivas the be 2 \<int 
fiom Ken&iiigton 

“My Loid Castlewood and Colonel Jfismonch’ mo said, tioin 
below “ Open the gate and let us m without anj jioist‘ ” 

“ My Lord Castlewood '' ’’ says the othci , “ inj^ Loid’s hei e, 
and in bed ” 

“ Open, d you,” says Castlewood, uith a cuise 

“1 shall open to no one,” says tho man, shutting lie* glas-, 
window as Fiank diew a pistol He would have lno<l at tin 
portei, but Esmond again held his hand 

“Theie are more ways than one,” says ho, “ of entei'ing sin h 
a gieat house as this ” Fiank giunibled that the we,-t gtito 
was half a mile round “But I know of a way tliat’s not a 
bundled yards off,” says Mi Esmond , and lea<ling Ins kinsniaii 
close along the wall, and by the shiubs which h.ul now giown 
thick on what had been an old moat about the houst , the;y cMine 
to the buttiess, at the side of which the little wundow was, w hn h 
was Fathei Holt’s piivate dooi Esmond chmbeil up to tins 
easily, bioke a pane that had been mended, and touchinl the 
spiing inside, and the two gentlemen passed in that w.t\% litMtl- 
ing as lightly as they could , and so going tliiough the ]>«issage 
into the couit, ovei which the dawn was now icddeuing, .tml 
where the fountain plashed in tho silence 

They sped mstantly to the porter’s lodg<*, where tin* follow 
had not fastened Ins dooi that led into the court, iind i)ist,oI 
m hand came upon the teiriflcd wretch, and bsido him he silent. 
Then they asked him ^Esmond’s head leoled, and he almost fell 
as he spoke) when Loid Castlewood had ai lived ^ Ih^ s.«<l on 
the pievious evening, about eight of tho clock -‘*And what 
then 9 ” — His Loidship supped with his sistei — “ I )id t,he man 
wait^” — Yes, he and my Lady’s maid both waited the otlun 
servants made the supi>er, and there was no wiiic, and tluiy 
could give Ins Lordship but milk, at which he grumbled ; and 
— and Madam Beatrix kept Miss Lucy always m tho r<»om with 
her. And there being a bed across the court in tho OhaplamV 
room, she had arranged my Lord was to sleep there. Ma<lam 
Beatrix had come downstairs laughing with tho maids, and liad 
looked herself in, and my Lord Imd stood for a while talking to 
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Ler thiough the dooi, and she laughing at him And then he 
paced the court awhile, and she came again to the uppei win- 
dow, and my Loid imploied her to come down and walk m 
the room , but she would not, and laughed at him again, and 
shut the window, and so my Loid, utteiing what seemed 
cuises, but in a foieign language, w’ent to the Chaplain’s loom 
to bed 

“ Was this all ” — ‘‘All,” the man swoie upon his honor , 
all, as he hoped to be saved — “Stop, theie was one tlung 
nioie My Lord, on ai living, and once oi twice duiing supper, 
did kiss his sister, as was natuial, and she kissed him ” At this 
Esmond ground his teeth with lage, and well-nigh thiottled 
the amazed imscieant who was speaking, whereas Castle wood, 
seizing hold of his cousin’s hand, buist into a great fit of 
laughtei 

“ If it amuses thee,” says Esmond in French, “ that -y oui 
sistei should be exchanging of kisses with a sti anger, I feai 
pool Beatrix will give thee plenty of sport ” — Esmond daikly 
thought how Hamilton, Ashbuinham, had befoie been masteis 
of those roses that the young Pimce’s lips weie now feeding 
on He sickened at that notion Hei cheek was deseciated, 
hei beauty tarnished , shame and honor stood between it and 
him The love was dead within him, had she a crown to 
bung him with her love, he felt that both would degiade him. 

But this wiath against Beatrix did not lessen the angiy 
feelings of the Colonel against the man who had been the occa- 
sion if not the cause of the evil Frank sat down on a stone 
bench in the com ty aid, and faiily fell asleep, while Esmond 
paced up and down the court, debating what should ensue 
What mattered how much oi how little had passed between 
the Pi nice and the poor faithless giil ^ They weie ai rived m 
time peihaps to lesoue hei peison, but not hei mind had she 
not instigated the young Piince to come to hei , suborned sei- 
vants, dismissed otheis, so that she might communicate witli 
him'i* The treacheious heait within her had suirendeied, 
though the place was safe , and it was to win this that he had 
given a life’s struggle and devotion this, that she was ready 
to give away foi the biibe of a coronet or a wink of the Prince’s 
eye 

When he had thought his thoughts out he shook up poor 
Prank from his sleep, who lose yawning, and said he had been 
dreaming of Clotilda. “ You must back me,” says Esmond, 
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“ in what I am going to do. I have been thinking that joncho 
scouiidiel may have been insti noted to tell that .stoiy, «ind tljal 
the whole of it may be a lie , if it be, wc shall find it out li<»ia 
the gentleman who asleep yoiidei See if lie* dooi lea ling 
to luy Lady's looms” (so wc called the looms at llie noithwi si 
angle ot the house), “see it the dooi is biiiicd .is hi* s.iith 
We tiled, it w.is indeed, as the l.icke^ h.id said, t losed williiu 

“It iii.iy have been opened and shut aftei wauls,” s.i\.s pooi 
Esmond, “tho loiindiess ol our family let oiii uiieestoi in ui 
that way ’’ 

“What will you do, llaiiy, if — if v\hat thai lei low saith 
should turn out untiue ^ ” The 3 oung m.in looked si aicil and 
fiiglitencd into his kinsman's face, I daic it woic no vi 13 
])leasant ev-piession 

“Let us hist go SCO whethoi tho turn stones .igiee,” savs 
Esmond, and went 111 at the ^lassagc and ojientd the ilooi into 
what had been his own ehambei now toi well-niglj live ami 
twenty yeais A candle was still binning, and the i*i nice 
asleep diessed on the bed — Esmond did not <‘aie ioi m.iking a 
noise The Piinoo stnited up in his bed, seeing two men in 
his chambei 

“ Qiii cst la‘''”sa3%s he, and took a pmlol fiom nndei Ins 
pillow 

“It is the Maiquis of Esmond,” sa3\s tho Ckdonel, <‘ome to 
welcome His Majesty to his house ol Castlowood, .nfd to lepojt 
of what hath hai>pencd 111 London. Puisu.int to the King's 
orders, I passed the night bolore last, after loaiing Ills Maji s(>, 
m waiting upon the fiiends of the King. It is a pit3 tliat 11 is 
Majesty’s desiie to s<‘o the coimtiy and to visit jiooi houst‘ 
should have caused tlio King to <pnt London w ithont iiotiee 
yesterday, when tho oi>portanity hapiioned wlndi in all huiiuin 
inobability may not occur again , and had the King not ebosen 
to iide to Castlewood, the Piincc o± Wales might have slept .it 
8t James’.” 

“ ’Sdeath ^ gentlemen,” sa3''s the Piinco, siaiiiiig off his bed, 
whereon ho was lying in his clothes, “ the Dootoi was with mo 
yesterday morning, and after watching by my sister all night, 
told me I might not hojie to seo the Queen ” 

“ It would have boon otherwise,” says Ksmuml, with another 
how , “ as, by this time, tho Queen may be dead in sjnte of tJio 
Doctor. The Council was met, a new Treasuier was appointed, 
the troops were devoted to the King’s cause , and fifty loyal 
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gentlemen of the greatest names of this kingdom were assembled 
to accompany the Prince of Wales, who might have been the 
acknowledged heir of the thione, or the possessor of it by tins 
time, had your Majesty not chosen to take the an We were 
leady theie was only on© peison that failed us, youi Majesty’s 
giacious ” 

“ Moibleu, Monsieui, you give me too much Majesty,'’ said 
the Piince, who had now iisen up and seemed to be looking to 
one of us to help him to his coat But neithei stiiied 

“We shall take caie,” says Esmond, “not much oftenei to 
offend in that paiticulai ” 

“What mean you, my Loid^” says the Prince, and mut- 
teied something about a. guet-d-pen^, which Esmond caught up 

“The snaie, sii,” said he, “was not of our laj^ing , it is not 
w© that invited you We came to avenge, and not to compass, 
the dislionoi of oui family ” 

“ Dishonor ^ Moibleu, theie has been no dishonor,” says 
the Prince, turning scailet, “ only a little haimless playing ” 

“ That was meant to end seriously.” 

“I swear,” the Piince broke out impetuously, “upon the 
honoi of a gentleman, my lords ” 

“ That we ai lived in time No wrong hath been done, 
Frank,” says Colonel Esmond, turning lound to young Castle- 
wood, who stood at the dooi as the talk was going on “ See * 
here is a paper wheieon His Majesty hath deigned to com- 
mence some verses in honor, oi dishonoi, of Beatrix Her© is 
‘ Madame ’ and ‘ Flamme,’ ‘ Ciuelle ’ and ‘ Rebelle,’ and * Amour ’ 
and ‘Jour,’ in the Royal writing and spelling Had the Gra- 
cious lovei been happy, he had not passed his time m sighing ” 
In fact, and actually as he was speaking, Esmond cast his eyes 
down towaids the table, and saw a papei on which my young 
Piince had been scrawling a madrigal, that was to ffmsh his 
chaimer on the moiiow 

“ Sii,” says the Pnnce, burning with rage (he had assumed 
his Royal coat unassisted by this time), “ did I come here to 
receive insults^ ” 

“To confei them, may it please your Majesty,” says the 
Colonel, with a very low bow, “and the gentlemen of our 
family are come to thank you ” 

MalS diction / ” says the young man, tears starting into his 
eyes with helpless rage and mortification. “What will you 
with me, gentlemen? ” 
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“If your Majesty will please to outer tlie novt apaitmcnt," 
says Esmond, pie&eivmg his giave tone, “I liaAe soiiic j)*ipci ■» 
there which I would gladly submit to you, and 1>> yoin poi- 
mission I will lead the way, ” and, taking the tax)ei ux», and 
backing befoie the Piiiice with veiy gieat ceioiuom, Tvli 
Esmond passed into the little Chaxilaiii’s looin, thiough ’wliuli 
we had just entcicd into the house “Ple.iso to st t. a chan hn 
Ills Majesty, Piank,” sajs the Colonel to his coinx>aiiion, v ]io 
wondered almost as much at this scene, <ind ^va.s as nui< a 
Xiuzzled by it, as the othei actoi m it Then going to tin* ci \ i»l 
ovei the monteljnece, the Colonel opened it, and diew thonoe 
the papeis which so long had lam theie 

“ Heie, may it please your Majesty,” says he, ^ is thr Pat<‘nt 
of Maiquis sent ovei by youi Royal Fathei at St CTeiinaius to 
Viscount Castlewood, my fatliei hcie is the uitne>st‘d teitili- 
cate of my fatliei’s inairiage to my inothei, an<l oL im- hiiili 
and chiistenmg, I was christened of that icdigion ol ulmh 
youi sainted sue gave all thiough life so shining an e\,nn]jle 
These aie my titles, deal Fiank, and this ^^hai I tlo uith tlu*ni 
heie go Baptism and Marxiage, and here the jMai'fxuisute aii<l 
the August Sign-Manual, with which youi pxedeei^ssoi \v.>s 
pleased to honoi oui lace ” And as Esmond sjioke he set the 
papers bninmg in the hiasiei “You will jilease, sir, to le- 
memher,” he continued, “that oui taimly hath lunicd it-^eJl b\ 
fidelity to yours, that my giandfathei si)enl Jus est.do, and 
gave his blood and his son to die foi youi seivice, that niv^ 
dear Lord’s grandfathoi (for Loid youaie now, Frank, l)\ light 
and title too) died for the same cause , that my ptsu kins- 
woman, my father’s second wife, aftei giving away hei honm 
to your wicked perjured race, sent all her wealth to the King , 
and got in return that precious title that lies in ashes, ^ind this 
inestimable yard of blue iiband I lay this at your feet ami 
stamp upon it I diaw this swoid, and break it aiul denv’" joii , 
and, had you completed the wrong you designed us, by IIea\eti 
I would have driven it through youi heait, and no moie x»ai- 
doned you than your father pardoned Monmouth. Fiauk will 
do the same, won’t you. Cousin ? ” 

Frank, who had been looking on with a stupid air at tiio 
papers as they fiamod in the old biasier, took out his sword and 
broke it, holding his head down . “ I go with my cousin,” says 
he, giving Esmond a grasp of the hand. “ Marquis or not, by 
, I stand by him any day. I beg your Majesty’s pardon for 
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Bweai mg 5 that is — that is — I'm foi the Electoi o£ Hanovei 
It’s all youi Majesty’s own fault. The Queen’s dead most 
likely by this time, and you might have been King if you hadn’t 
come dangling aftei Tiix ” 

-‘Thus to lose a ciovn,’ says the young Piince, starting up 
and sjieaking Piench m his eager way, “to lose the loneliest 
woman in the Avoild , to lose the loyalty of such heaits as youis, 
IS not this, my Loids, enough of humiliation ? — Maiqms, if I go 
on my knees, ■\vull jou paidon me ? — No, I can't do that, but I 
can offei jou lepaiation, that of honoi, that of gentlemen 
Favoi me by ciossing the swoid villi mine youis is bioke — 
see, yondei in the aimoiie aie tvo , and the Px me e took them 
out as eagci as a boy, and held them towaid Esmond “Ah’ 
you will^ Meici ^ Monsieur, meici ’ ” 

Extiemely toimhed by this ixniaense maik of condescension 
and lepentance foi wiong done, Colonel Esmond bowed down 
so low as almost to kiss the gi acious young hand that confeiied 
on him such an honoi, and took his guard m silence The 
swoids vere no soonei met than Castlewood knocked up Es- 
mond’s with the blade of his ow n, wdiich he had bioken off shoit 
at the shell , and the Colonel falling back a step diopped his 
point with anothei veiy lowbow, and declared himself jieifectly 
satisfied 

“Eh bien, Vicomte ^ ” saj^s the joung Piince, who was a 
boj’, and a Fiench boy, “ il ne nous leste qu’une chose a faire ” 
he placed his swoid upon the table, and the fingeis ot his two 
hands upon his bieast “ We have one moie thing to do,” 
says he , “ j ou do not divine it ^ ’ He stretched out his arms . 
“ JEmhn assons nous ^ ” 

The talk w’’as scaice over when Beatrix entered the room 
What came she to seek there ^ She started and turned pale at 
the sigiit of hei brother and kinsman, drawn swords, bioken 
swoid blades, and i^apeis yet smoldering in the biasiei 

“ Charming Beatrix,” says the Prince, with a blush which 
became him very well, “ these lords have come a-hoiseback from 
London, where my sister lies m a despaired state, and where 
her successor makes himself desired Paidon me for my esca- 
jiade of last evening I had been so long a prisoner, that I 
seized the occasion of a promenade on horseback, and my horse 
naturally bore me towards you. I found you a queen in your 
little court, where you deigned to entertain me. Present my 
homages to your maids of honor. I sighed as you slept, under 
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the window of youi chamber, and then letired to seek rest iii 
my own It was theie that these gentlemen agieeably loiisod 
me Yes, miloids, foi that is a happy day that makes a 
acquainted, at whatever cost to Ins vanity, with such a noble 
heart as that of the Maiquis of Esmond Mademoiselle, may 
we take youi coach to town ? I saw it in the haiigai, and tlii'- 
pool Mai qaiR must be dioppinq with sleep ” 

“ Will it please the King to bieakfast beloie lie goes '' ' w i'' 
all Beatiix: could say The loses had shudcleied out ol lu i 
cheeks, her eyes weie glaiing , she looked quite old Sli'* 
came ux^ to Esmond and hissed out a woid oi two ‘"It J <lid 
not love you before, Cousin,” says she, “think how I love >ou 
now ” If words could stab, no doubt she would have killed 
Esmond , she looked at him as if she could 

But her keen woids gave no wound to Mi Esmond his 
heart was too haid As he looked at hei he woudoit*d that he 
could evei have loved hei IIis love of ten ycais was o\ei , it 
fell down dead on the spot, at the Kensington taveiii, wImmo 
F rank brought him the note out of “ Eikou Basiiike ” ddui 
Piince blushed and bowed low, as she gazed at him, and quitto*! 
the chambei I have nevei seen hei fioin that day 

Hoises weie fetched and put to the chaiiot inesontlf. hi y 
Lord rode outside, and as foi Esmond ho was so tiled lh.it he 
was no soonei in the caiiiage than he fell asleex>, and ncni t 
woke till night, as the coach came into Alton 

As we drove to the “Boll Inn,” conies a mileied co.ieh with 
our old friend Lockwood beside the coachman M> La<l> <\ts- 
tlewood and the Bishop were inside, she gave .a littio si itMin 
when she saw us. The two coaches enteied the inn almo t 
together, the landloid and people coming out wntli liglits to 
welcome the visitois 

We in our coach sprang out of it as soon .is evei wo s.iw'’ tin 
deal lady, and above all the Doctoi in las cassock What was 
the news ^ Was there yet time ^ Was the Queen ahvo Theso 
questions were i>nt hurnedly, as Boniface stood waiting befoie 
his noble guests to bow them up the stair 

“Is she safo^” was what Lady Oastlewood whispoied ni a 
flutter to Esmond, 

“All’s well, thank God,” says he, as the foiul lady took his 
hand and kissed it, and called him her xircserver .lud her deui . 
She wasn’t thinking of Queens and crowns. 

The Bishop’s news was reassuring : at least all was not 
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lost ; the Queen yet breathed, or was alive when they left 
London, six hours since (‘-It was Lady Castlewood who 
insisted on coming,” the Doctor said ) Aigyle had inaiched 
up legiments horn Portsmouth, and sent abroad for more , the 
Whigs were on the alert, a pest on them (I am not sure hut 
the Bishop svoie as he spoke), and so too were our people 
And all might be saved, if only the Prince could be at London 
in time We called for lioises, instantly to retuiii to London 
We never went up poor crestfallen Boniface’s stairs, hut into 
our coaches agu,m The Piince and his Prime Minister in 
one, Esmond in the othei, with only his dear mistress as a 
companion 

Castlewood galloped forwards on horseback to gather the 
Prince’s friends and warn them of his coming We traveled 
thiough the night — Esmond discoursing to his mistress of the 
events of the last twenty-four hours of Castlewood’s ride and 
his , of the Prince’s geneious behavior and then reconciliation 
The night seemed short enough , and the starlit hours passed 
a\\ay serenely m that fond company. 

So we came along the road, the Bishop’s coach heading 
ouis, and, with some delays m procuring horses, we got to 
Hammersmith about four o’clock on Sunday morning, the first 
of August, and half an hour after, it being then bright day, 
we rode by my Lady Warwick’s house, and so clown the street 
of Kensington 

Early as the hour was, theie was a bustle in the street, and 
many people moving to and fro Round the gate leading to 
the Palace, where the guard is, there was especially a great 
ciowd. And the coach ahead of us stopped, and the Bishop’s 
man got down to know what the concourse meant 

There presently came from out of the gate — Horse Guards 
with their trumpets, and a company of heralds with then 
tabards The trumpets blew, and the herald at arms came 
forward and proclaimed Geoege, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, Fiance, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith. And the people shouted, God save the King I 
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ESSAY ON jMAN 

Br AI.11.X VNDKE PdJ'E 


[Ai.rxiWT>rR Popp An 'English poet, boin 22, Tli-, \\linlo 

CT<ieei was one ot puiclj' poitic woik autl Ihe ik’^oimI 't bunigMl 

him into He published the “Fssi-y on Ciiticisia ’ lu 1710, tin* Ui]»e nl tin 
Lock” 11 1711, the “Mc<isilh” m 1712, hio UcUsLition ol tin 1‘i.ul in ITIH- 
1720, and of the Odyssey m 1727 Ills “Essay on M.ui,” who'-e thoughts \ s<lu 
luamly suggested by Bolmgbioke, appealed xu 17JJ llis ‘batnis,’ inoihud 
on Iloxace’fa niannei, but not at all in las spuit, aie among lu beA I noau 
■v/oiks Ho died May 30, 1714 ] 

T ICnow ihon thyself, inGsinno not Ootl t<» u in, 

The piopci study of Mankind is JMau 
Placed on this isthmus of a middle st-tite, 

A Being daikly wise, and ludely gioat 
With too much knowledge foi the Skepln* side. 

With too much weakness foi tin. Sion ’-s pinU , 
ile hangs between, m doubt to .nt, oi xi .t, 

111 doubt to deem himself a (.foil, oi Beast, 

In doubt his Mind oi Body to iei , 

Bom but to die, and icashniig Imt to mi , 

Alike in ignoiance, his leason siuli, 

Whethei he thinks too litt.le oi t »o iipuli 
Chaos of Thought and Passion, all coni used. 

Still by himselt abused, or ihsalmsed , 

Cieated half to use, and half to fall , 

Gicat loid of all things, yet a ju ey to all , 

Sole ]udge of Tiuth, in endless Buoi lnul(‘d. 

The gloiy, jest, and iiddle ot the uoild’ 

Go, wondious oieatiuef mount win u S< lenee {junlei, 
Go, mcasuie eaitli, weigh aii, and state llxo tides, 

Instinct the planets in what oibs to lun. 

Correct old Time, and reguldte the Sun , 

Go, soai with 3*lato to th* empj-real sphere, 

To the lust good, hist pei feet, and fiist l.in , 

Or tiead the ma/y round Ins followei!> tiod, 

And quitting sense call imitating Gul; 

As Eastezu xmests m giddy ciiclos lun. 

And tuin then heads to imitate the Sun. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to luio — 

Then diop into thyself, and be a fool I 
Superior beings, when of late they saw 
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A moital Man tinfold all Nattiie’s la-w, 

Adntiied such wisdom in an eaithly sliapCj, 

And showed a Newton- as we show an Ape 

Could he, tv^hose lules the lapid Comet bind, 
Desciibe oi liv one movement o± his Mind 
Wlio saw its fires heie use, and theie descenO, 
*’ls.ljlain his on ii beginning, oi hns end ^ 

Alas what t\oudoi ' Man’s suiieiioi pait 
Uiicheched may iiso, and climb lioni ait to ait, 

J>ut when liis own gieat woik is but begun. 

What 1-teason weaves, by Passion is undone 

Tiace Science then, with Modesty thy gaiJe, 
Piist stiip off all hei ecxuixiage of Piide , 

Deduct what is bat Vanity, oi Diess, 

Oi Loai lung’s Duxuiy, oi Idleness , 

Or tucks to show the stietch of human biain, 
j\Eeie cuiious pleasuie, or ingenious pain, 

Ex^jiinge the whole, oi loj) th’ exciescent puts 
0± all oui Vices have cieated Aits, 

Then see how little the lemaiiiing sum, 

Which seived the past, and must the times to come'' 
TI Two Piinoiples in hmnan natuie leign 
Self-love, to uige, and Keason, to restiain , 

Noi this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

JEach w’-orks its end, to move oi govern all 
And to then pi oper operation still, 

Asciibe all G-ood, to then impiopei. 111 

Self-love, the spimg of motion, acts the soul, 
Deason’s eompaiing balance lules the whole 
Man, but foi that, no action could attend. 

And but foi this, weie active to no end 
Pixed like a plant on his peouliai spot. 

To diaw nutiition, piojiagate, and rot, 

Oi, moteoilike, dame lawless thro’ the void, 

Desti eying otlieis, by himself destroyed 

Most stiength the movmg piinciple requires. 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspiies 
Sedate and quiet the compai mg lies, 

Poimed but to check, deliberate, and advise 
Self-love still stiongei, as its objects mgh, 

Keason’s at distance, and in prospect lie 
That sees immediate good by piesent sense ; 

Ueason, the future and the consequence 
Thicker than arguments, temptations thiong. 

At best more watchful this, but that moie staoiig. 
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The action of the stronger to suspend, 

IHeason still use, to Keason still attend 
Attention, hahit and expeiience gains , 

Each stiengthens Eeason, and Self-love lest.iaiiis 

liGt subtle schoolmen teach these liieuds to tit,li.l, 
Moi e studious to divide than to unite , 

And Giace and Viitue, Sense and lleason s^dit. 

With all the lash dexteiity of wit 

Wits, ]ust like Fools, at wai about a naiuo. 

Have full as oft no meaiiing, oi the same 
Self-love and lleason to one end asinie, 

Pam their aversion. Pleasure then desiie , 

But gieedy That, its object would devour. 

This taste the honey, and not wound the lloivei , 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood. 

Our greatest evil, or our greatest good 

III Modes of Self-love the Passions ue call , 
'Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all 
But since not every good we can dnide. 

And lleason bids us for our own pio\ide, 

Passions, tho’ selfish, if then means be fan , 

Xiist under lleason, and deserve her caio , 

Those, that imparted, court a noblei aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take some Vntuc^s name 
In lazy Apathy let Stoics boast 
Their Viitue fixed, 'tis fixed as in a fiost, 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast. 

But strength of mind is Exeicise, not Rest 
The rising tempest puts in act the soul. 

Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we &.ul. 

Reason the card, but Passion is the gale , 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 

Passions, like Elements, tho’ hoin to fight, 

Yet, mixed and softened, m Lis woik unitt‘ * 

These ’tis enough to temper and employ, 

But what composes Man, can Man destroy ^ 

Suffice that Reason keep to Nature’s road, 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 

Rove, Hope, and Joy, farr Pleasure’s smiling tram, 
Hate, Feai, and Giief, the family of 
These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind 
The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
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Grives all tlie stiength. and color of onr life 
Pleasures aie ever m oui iiands oi ej es , 

And -wlien in act they cease, in piospeet use 
Present to grasp, and future still to find. 

The ^ihole employ of body and of mind 

All spread then ehaiins, but char in not all alike. 

On diff lent senses difi’ient objects strike , 

Hence different Passions moie or less inflame. 

As strong or -weak, the organs o± the iiame , 

And hence one mastbh PassiojSt in the breast, 
liike Aaron’s serpent, siv allows up the rest 

As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 

Receives the lurking principle of death, 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 

G-rows with his gioivth, and sciengthens with hi3 strength 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame. 

The Mind’s disease, its nuniiTO Passioi;? came , 

Each vital humor which should feed the whole. 

Soon flow s to this, in body and in soul 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head. 

As the mmd opens, and its functions sjnead. 

Imagination plies her dang’ious art. 

And pours it all upon the peccant part 
Nature its mother. Habit is its nurse, 

"Wit, Spirit, Paculties, but make it worse , 

Reason itself but gives it edge and power , 

As Heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour 
We, wretched subjects, tho’ to lawful sway, 

In this weak queen some fav’iite still obey 
Ah* if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 

W^hat can she more than tell us we are fools'^ 

Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend, 

A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend * 

Or from a judge turn pletidei, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made , 
proud of an easy conquest all along, 
fcjhe but removes weak passions for the strong * 

So, when small humors gather to a gout. 

The doctor fancies he has driven them out 
Xes, Nature’s road must ever be preferred. 

Reason rs here no guide, but still a guard 
’Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow. 

And treat this passion more as friend than foe 
A mightier Power the strong direction sends. 

And sev’ral Men impels to sev’ral ends . 
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Liike vaiying winds, by otliei passions tost. 

Tins diivcs them constant to a ceitaiii coast 
Let powci oi knowledge, gold oi gloiy, j)lctiso, 

Oi (<jfi moie stiong than all) the lo\e oi cast*, 

Till o’ lile ’tis folloT^ed, even at life’s o ponso , 

The ineichant’s toil^ the sage’j indoleiio*. 

The monk’s humility, the heio’s inide, 

All, all alike, find Heason on then sitle 
Th’ Eteiiiil Alt educing good Jiom ill, 

G-iafts on tins Passion oni best i>imcix>lc 
’Tis thus the Mcicuiy o± Man is fixed, 

Stiong glows the Viituo with Ins iiatuie iui-i.{'d; 
The dioss cements what else weie too leliiied, 

And in one int’iest body acts with miml 

As fiuits, ungiateful to the plantoi’s taie. 

On savage stocks mseited, leain to boar. 

The sureist Viitnes thus fiom Pa^ssions shoot. 

Wild Natuie’s vigor woikmg at the loot 
What ciops of wit and honesty appear 
Fiom spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ^ 

See augei, zeal and foititude supply , 

Even av’iice, prudence, sloth, i>hilo>>ophy , 

Lust, thio’ some ceitain stiameis well i<*hned. 

Is gentle love, and chaims all womankind, 

Emy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave. 

Is emulation in the learned oi biavc* , 

Nor Viitue, male or female, can we n 4 ini<*, 

But what will grow on l^ride, oi giow on Sh.iine 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check otii lenlc) 
The virtue neaiest to our vice allied 
Beason the bias turns to good fiom ill, 

And Nero leigns a Titus, if lie will 
The fiery soul abhoried in Oatihnc, 

In I>ecius charms, m Curtius is divim* 

The same ambition can destroy oi sav<*. 

And makes a patiiot as it makes a knave 

This light and darkness in oui <haos joiiuui. 
What shall divide The God within the imnd 
EKtremes in Nature equal ends 
In Man they join to some mysteiious use, 

Tho’ each by turns the other’s bound iiivadt% 

As, in some well-wiought pictuie, light and shade. 
And oft BO mix, tho difference is too nice 
Where ends the Virtue, or begins the Vico 

Fools 1 who from hence into the notion fall. 
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Thai Vice oi Viitue theie is none at all 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thoi.sand ways, is theie no black or white ^ 

Ask yoni own heait, and nothing is so plain, 

’’Tis to mistake them cobts the time and pain 
Vice IS a monster of so fiightful mien. 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen , 

Vet seen too oft, familiai iMth hei face, 

We flist enduie, then pity, then embiace 
But wheie th’ Extieme of Vice, was ne’ei agieed 
Ask wheie^s the Noith ^ at Voik, ’tis on the Tweed ^ 
In Scotland, at the Oi cades, and theie. 

At G-ieenlaiid, Zembla, oi the Loid knows ivheie 
No cieatuie owns it in the fiist degiee. 

But thinks Ins neighboi fuitlier gone than he , 

Even those wdio dwell beneath its ^ eiy zone, 

Oi nei ei feel the lage, oi ne\er owm, 

Wliat liappiei natures shrink at with affright. 

The haid inhabitant contends is light 

Viitnous and vicious evCiy Man must be, 

Eew in th’ extieine, but all in the degree , 

The logtie and fool by fits is fair and wise , 

And even the best, by fits, what they despise 
’Tis but by paits we follow good oi ill , 

Eor, Vice oi Virtue, Self directs it still. 

Each individual seeks a sev'ial goal , 

But HE^vnN’s great view is One, and that the Whole 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 

That disappoints th’ effect of every vice , 

That, haiipy fiailties to all ranks applied. 

Shame to the viigm, to the matron pride, 

Eeai to the statesman, rashness to the chief. 

To kings piesumx>tion, and to crowds belief 
That, Viitue’b ends from Vanity can raise. 

Which seekb no inthest, no reward but praise. 

And builds on wants, and on defects of mind. 

The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind 

Heaven forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend. 

Bids each on othei for assistance call. 

Till one Man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, fiailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common int’ie&t, or endear the tie 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere. 

Each home-felt joy that life inherits here 5 
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Yet from the same we learn, in its decline. 

Those joys, those loves, those inthests to lesign, 
Taught half by Iteason, half by meio tlccay, 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away 

Whate’ei the Passion, knowledge, tame, oi f, 
Not one will change his neighboi wnh himselt 
The learned is liaiipy natuie to e\.ploi^. 

The fool IS haiipy that he knows no moie, 

The iich IS haxipy in the plenty gnon. 

The iiooi contents liim “with the < aio ot lIt*a\oii 
See the blind beggar dance, the ciii)i)le siiig, 

The sot a heio, lunatic a king, 

The staivmg chemist in his golden vlO^\s 
Supiemely blest, the poet in his aSIusc 

See some stiange coinfoit evei’j stale allrnd, 
And Piide bestowed on all, a common iiiend, 

See some ht Passion eveiy age sujijdy, 

Hope tiavels thio% noi Clints us win n ve die 
Pehold the child, by Natiuo's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a stiaw 
Some liveliei plaything gives liis youth deli‘>lit, 

A little loudei, but as emi>ty quite 
Scaifs, gaiteis, gold, amuse hit> iix^ei stage, 

And beads and piayei books aie the to} s oi iqe 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that bel<tit‘, 

^Till tiled he sleeps, and Xiite's pooi x^la} is o’m 
Meanwhile Opinion gilds wntli \ai} me ia>s 
Those painted clouds that beautify out d,(}N, 

Each want of hai>pinoss by hoiie supxiliod. 

And each vacuity of sense by Pi ide 

These build as fast as knowledge can desti<»y , 

In Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, jt>y , 

One i>rospect lost, anothoi still sve gain, 

And not a vamty is given in vain , 

Even mean Self-lo\e becomes, by foic‘e dnmo, 

The scale to measure others’ wants by tlum* 

See» and confess, one comfoit still must 
’Tis tills, Tho’ Man’s a fool, yet God i,s 
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A DIALOGUE TO THE MEMORY OF 
MR ALEXANDER POPE" 

m AUSTIN DOBSON 

[IIenrt Austin Dobson English poet and hiogiaphei , bom at Plymouth, 
England, Januaiy 18, 1840 He was educated as a oml engmeei, but since 1850 
has held a position in the Boaid of Trade, devoting his leisuie horns to liteiaiy 
work He domesticated the old Picnch stanza form in English \erse, and has 
done much to revne an interest in English art end literatuie of the eighteenth 
century “Vignettes in Rhyme,” “At the Sign of the Lyre,” and “Provoibs 
in Porcelain” constitute his chief poetic il woiks In prose he has wiitten 
biogiaphies of Bevvick, "Walpole, Hogaith, Steele, and Goldsmith, “Eighteenth- 
Centuiy Vignettes,” etc ] 

l^oet — 

I smg of Pope 

JP/ lend — 

What, Pope, the Twitnam Baid, 

Whom DenniSf Cibhet , Tihhcdd pushed so hard’ 

Pope of the l^inciad f Pope who dated to woo. 

And then to libel, TFb? tley-Mbntagu f 

Pope of the JBCani-^oalL^ stoiy 

Poet — Scandals all f 

Scandals that now I care not co recall 
Surely a little, in two hundred Years, 

One may neglect Contemporaiy Sneers — 

Surely Allowance foi the Man may make 
That had all Cri lib-htt eet yelping m his "Wake » 

And who (I ask yon) has been never Mean, 

When urged by Envy, Anger, oi the Spleen ^ 

No I piefei to look on Pope as one 
Not rightly happy till his Life was done , 

"Whose whole Caieei, romance it as you please, 

Was (what he called it) but a “ long Disease ” 

Think of his Lot, — his Pilgrimage of Pain, 

His “ crazy Carcass ” and his restless Brain , 

Think of his Night Hours with then Peet of Lead, 

His dreary Vigil and his aching Head, 

Think of all this, and marvel then to find 
The crooked Body with a ciooked Mind’"" 

Nay, lathei marvel that, in Pate’s Despite, 

You find so much to solace and delight, — 

So much of Courage and of Purpose high 
In that unequal Struggle not to die 

* Fioui ‘ Collected Poems ” By permission of Kogan Paul, Tjicncb, Trubnor & Oo 

8vo , price 
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I giant you fieely that Pope i>la 3 ’’e<i Ins I’ait 
Sometimes ignobly — but he loved his Ait, 

I giant you tieely that he sought ms Ends 
Not always wisely — but he lo\ed his Eiionds, 

And who of Eiiends a nobloi Roll could sho\v — 

Sioifty jSt John, 23 ctt 7 iui bty Mat Cliiaonty i h" ) o’ y 

Aihuthiiot 

Ft tend — A ra i< u ^ 

Foet — \Yell (cttne tton'-,). 

Most that he said of Add t son was 
Plain tiulh, you know 

Ftiend — Is oflGii not X'ohlo 

(>So Hamlet thought) 

Foet — And Ilandot (Sii ) u ('■ ii^lu 

But leave Pope’s Life To-day, niolhinl uo it)tu h 
The "Woik too little and the ]Man too much 
Take up the Ijocky the Values, Flot'.e — 

What Alt supieine, %\h.tt Elegance, wdiat E.e e’ 

How keen the Iiony, the Wit hou bixght, 

The Style how iai»id, and tin* Vuise Imv li ‘hi ’ 

Then lead once nxoie, and j on shall \\ond<*i \ ei, 

At Skill, at Tain, at 3’oint, at Epilhc t 
“Tiuo Wit IS Natuie to Ad\antam‘ di«*ss«‘il 
Was evei Thought so pithily e\piesse<l ** 

“And ten low Woids oit eicep in one <lnll I^u'e ' -- 
Ah, what a Homily on Youis an<l Mine’ 

Oi take — to choose at llandom — 1al e hut I In . 

“Ten eensuie wiong loi ont* that Asiileb anxiss 
Ft lend — 

l^acked and pieciso, no doubt Wt suiely those 
Aie but the Qualities A\e ask ol I’lose 
Was he a Poet 

Foet — Yes il that be ivhat 

Btfton was ccitainly and lioirles Wiis not , 

Ol bay you giant him, to come ne uci Date, 

What JJtyden had, that was denied to Tatr — 

Ft IP ad — 

Which moans, you claim from him the Si>aiU divine, 
Yot bcaico would place him on the highest Jane 
Foet — 

Tine, there are CJlasses Poi*r was luost of .ill 

Akm to IIoiacGy Fetsius, J’umntaly 

Pope was, like them, the Censoi of 3ns Age, 

An Age more suited to Roiioso than Bage , 

When Bhyming turned from Eioedoia to the Suhools, 
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Aud feLocked with License, shuddered into Rules , 
When Phoebus touched the Poet’s tiemblmg Ear 
With one supienie Commandment Be thou Cleai , 
When Thought meant less to reason th"*n compile, 
And the Mitse laboied chiefly with the File 
Beneath full Wigs no Lj-iic diew its Breath 
As m the Days of gieat Elizv.eeth, 

And to the Baids of Anita Ti as denied 
The Note that 1Tb) dsiooith heaid on Dudclo.i side 
But Pope took up his Paiable, and knit 
The Woof of Wisdom with the Warx> of Wit, 

He tiimmed the Measme on its equal Feet, 

And smoothed and fitted till the Line w as neat , 

He taught the Pause with due Eflect ro fall 
He taught the Epigiam to come at Call , 

He wrote 

F) lend — His Iliad f 

Poet — Well, sui»pose you omu 

You like your Iliad in the Prose of Bolm^ — 

Tho’ if you'd leain in Prose how Honiei sang, 

^Tweie best to leain of Butche) and of Banff, — 
Suppose you say your Woist of Pope, declaie 
His Jewels Paste, his Natuie a Paiteiie, 

His Alt but Artifice — I ask once moie 
Wheie have you seen such Aitifice before ^ 

Where have you seen a Parteiie better graced. 

Or gems that glitter like his G-ems of Paste ^ 

Where can you show, among your Names of Note, 

So much to copy and so much to quote 
And where, in Fine, m all our English Veise, 

A Style moie trenchant and a Sense more terse ^ 

So I, that love the old Auffmtan Days 
Of foimal Courtesies and formal Phrase, 

That like along the finished Line to feel 
Tho Ruffle’s Flutter and the Flash of Steel , 

That like my Couplet as Compact as Clear , 

That like my Satire sparkling tho’ severe, 

XTnmixed with Bathos and unmaried by Tiope, 

I fimg my Cap for Polish — and for Pope • 
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APOLOGUES OF ADDISON 

([Joseph Addisow, En£,lish essaj i&t, was bom at AFililon, Wittslmc, Mav 1, 
1672, and was educated at Magdalen and Queen’s Collt go, Ovtnid, \,'hi le In 
acquued a high reputation as a ■wiitei of Latin ^e^‘'C Thinueh <h*' I' iil ol Hali- 
fax he obtained, in 1009, a pension of tlnee handled pounds uid ii’.uri dod to 
qualify himself toi the diploinitic service of the goveianit nt b , fia^i 1 lad study 
on the Continent (1000-1703) In 1701 his poem ‘ Tin (’uupiiuu ” vi'ttin in 
commemoiation of the victoiy of Blcnl eiiu, socuird for hiiii tin i oiumU') » iii»n i- 
ship of excise lie was also undei&ecictaiy of state , sec it 1 113 to tin lonl ’n i 
tenant of Ireland (Wharton) , comniis&ionei for tiade iiul ilu coloni •> , n I 
shoitly after his maniige to the Countess of Waiwick iteened tin' ain oint' « it 
of secietary of state He contributed most of his famous essaj » to tin. I ///,. 1 
and the Spectatoi fiom their commencement, and iMole 271 numh« 1 . f>*i t’n 
latter His tragedy of “ Cato,” pioduced at Diuiy Lane in 171'!, had an iinnitf i- 
rupted run of thirty-five nights, and obtained more colobiitj among Iiis i ontc ai 
poraries than any othei of his works Addison died it Holland Ilouso, 1 oinh> 1 , 
Jtme 17, 1719, and was mteried in We&tminstoi Abbey 3 


The Visiox oe Mtrza 

WriEN I was at Giand Cairo I x>ickcfl up <»in*ntdl 

maiiusoupts, which I have stiU Ly mo. Anions^ i)th<‘is I imd. 
with one entitled, “ The Visions ot Miizah,” yvhioli I iisid 

over with great pleasuie I intend to gi\e it to the 
when I have no other enteitaimnent foi tliom , and shall Ixorm 
with the fiist vision, which 1 have translated wind ior wonl ,i'i 
follows — 

“ On the fifth day of the moon, which ac<Jonljiig to the cus- 
tom of my foiefatheis I always kei>t holy, aft<*i haMii,tf ivasluul 
myself, and offered np my morning devotions, I riseondi’d the 
high hills of Bagdat, m order to pass the lost of the d.ty in 
meditation and prayer. As I w.ts hero aiuug m^sedi on tin* 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound <'ont<‘inplatioii on 
tho vanity of human life ; and passing from one thonglit to 
another, surely, said T, man is hut a shadow and life a <ho.iin 
Whilst I was thus musing, I cast ray eyes towauls tlu* summit 
of a rock that was not far from mo, where T disoovcri'd fm<» in 
the habit of a sheiiherd, with a musical instrument m his h.uul. 
As I looked upon him he applied it to his lips, and beg.in to 
play upon it. Tho sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were moxjireHSibly nicdo 
dious, and altogether different from anything I had ever heatd. 
They put me m mind of those lieavonly airs that are played to 
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the departed aouls of good men upon their first arrival in paia- 
dise, to weal out the impressions of their last agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place My heart 
melted away in secret raptures 

“ I had been often told that the rock befoie me was the haunt 
oJt a genius , and that several had been entertained with music 
who had passed by it, but never heard that the musician had 
befoie made himself •visible When he had raised my thoughts, 
by those transporting airs which he played, to tasie the pleas- 
ures of his conversation, as I looked upon him like one aston- 
ished, he beckoned to me, and by the wa\ mg of his hand directed 
mo to approach the place where he sat I drew neai with that 
level ence which is due to a superior natuie , and as my heart 
was entirely subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, I 
fell down at his feet and wept The genius smiled upon me 
with a look of compassion and affability that familiarized him 
to my imagination, and at once dispelled all the feais and 
apprehensions with which I approached him He lifted me 
fioin the ground, and taking me by the hand, Miizah, said he, 
1 have heard thee m thy soliloquies , follow me 

“ He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placed me on the top of it Cast thy eyes eastward, said he, 
and tell me what thou seest I see, said I, a huge valley and a 
prodigious tide of water rolling through it The valley that 
thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery, and the tide of water 
that thou seest is part of the great tide of eternity What is 
the reason, said I, that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist 
at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at the othei ^ 
What thou seest, says he, is that portion of eternity which is 
called time, measured out by the sun, and reaching from the 
beginning of the world to its consummation Examine now, 
said he, this sea that is thus bounded with darkness at both 
ends, and tell me what thou discover est in it I see a bridge, 
said I, standing in the midst of the tide The bridge thou 
seest, said he, is human life , consider it attentively Upon a 
more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of three- 
score and ten entire arches, •wifch several broken arches, which 
added to those that were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches the genius told me 
that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches , but 
that a great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in 

the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tell me, further, 

5 
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±oi 9 Doeri life appeal miseiable, that gives iheo oi;>i>ortnnitiOs 
of eaining sucli a lewaid ^ Is death to be feaied, tluit will i ou- 
vey thee to so liappy an ©’’cistence ^ Tliiiilv not in<in was iniub* 
in vain, who his such an eternity icseived Itn Imp I 
with inexpressible pleasiue on these haiipy islandh Ai Icp^iIj, 
said I, show me nov/, I beseech thee, the seciots that lie hid uudm 
those daik clouds which covei the ocean on the oihei ^ide ot ih(‘ 
lock of adamant The genius making me no ,(u.swt i, I luiin*d 
about to addioss myself to him a second time, but i lound that 
he had left me I then turned again to tlu \isiou A^llicil 1 had 
been so long contemplating, but, instead oL the i oiling fide, the 
arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the 
long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, siieti*, iiud ctiiuel , 
grazing upon the sides of it.” 

Endeavoes of Mankind to get did of TiiErii iU i,T»FN‘t 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if ull the 
tunes of mankind weie cast into a public stock, in onhu t** he 
equally distiibuted among the whole spcries, tho,<* who now 
think themselves the most unhappy would pit iei l]ie sli.ne 
they aie ah eady possessed of, bcfoie that whieii would t.ill to 
them by such a division, lloiace has earned tins thought a 
great deal fuithei , he says that the haidships oi misloi tunes 
which we lie undei are more easy to us than those of an\ 
other peison would be, m case wo could change I'onditioii'* w itli 
him 

As I was ruminating upon these two remarks, and sealed 
in my elbow chan, I insensibly fell asleoj), wben on a smidtuu 
I thought theie was a proclamation made by Jui>iier, that iwei v 
mortal should bring m his griefs and calauiit u‘s, and thiow 
them togethei in a heai> Tliore was a huge phun appointed 
foi the purijoso I took my stand in tlio ccnt<*i of it, and saw, 
with a gieat deal of pleasure, the whole human species mareb- 
ing one after another, and throwing down their seveial loatls, 
which immediately giew uji into a prodigious inountaiii, that 
seemed to rise above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who was veiy 
active m this solemnity. She carried a magnifying glass in 
one of her hands, and was clothed in a lofise flowing robe, 
embroidered with several figures of fiends and specters, that 
discovered themselves in a thousand chimerical slia|>es, as her 
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gaiment hoveied m the wind Theie was something wild and 
dibti acted in hei looks Her name w as Faxcy She led up 
e\eiy moital to the appointed place, aftei having "very offi- 
ciously assisted him in making up his pack, and la^ mg it upon 
his shouldeis My heait melted within me, to see my lellow- 
creatuies groaning undei then lesi^ective buidens, and to 
considei that piodigious bulk of human calamities which lay 
befoie me 

Theie weie, howevei, several iieisons wdio gave me gieat 
diversion upon this occasion I obseived one bunging m a 
faidel ’veiy caiefullj’’ concealed undei an old embioideied cloak, 
which, uj)on his thi owing it into the heai>, I disco-^eied to be 
Poveity Anothei, aftei a gieat deal of puffing, threw 
down ins luggage, which, upon examining, I found to be his 
wife 

Theie weie numbeis of lovers saddled with veiy whimsical 
buidens composed of daits and flames, but, what was \ery 
odd, though they sighed as if their heaits would break under 
then bundles of calamities, they could not jpeisuade IhemseHes 
to cast them into the heap, when they came up to it , but after 
a few faint eftoits, shook then heads, and maiched away as 
heavy laden as they came I saw multitudes of old women 
thiow down their wi inkles, and seveial young ones who 
strijjped themselves of a tawny skin Theie weie veiy gieat 
heaps of led noses, laige lips, and lusty teeth The tiuth of 
it IS, I was surpiised to see the gieatei pait of the mountain 
made up of bodily deformities Obseiving one advancing 
tow’^aids the heap, with a laigei caigo than ordinary upon his 
back, I found, upon his neai appioach, that it was only a natu- 
ral hump, which he disposed of with gieat joy of heart, among 
this collection of human miseries There were, likewise, dis- 
tempers of all sorts , though I could not but observe that there 
weie many nioie iraaginaiy than real One little packet I 
could not but take notice of, which w^as a complication of all 
the diseases incident to humaii natuie, and was in the hand of 
a gieat many fine people , this was called the Spleen But 
what most of all suipiised me, was a remark I made, that there 
was not a single vice oi folly thrown into the whole heap ; at 
wluch I was very much astonished, having concluded wathin 
myself that every one would take this opportunity of getting 
rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties 

I took notice m particular of a very profligate fellow, who, 
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I did noli question, cfime loaded witli his ciimos , hut ujioii 
seaiching into his bundle, I found that, instead of tin oi\ 111*4 
his guilt fiom him, he had only laid down his inemoiy lh‘ 
was followed by anothei woithless logue, who Hung av. lii^ 
modesty instead of Ins ignoxance 

When the whole 1 ace of mankind had thus cast. 'Ikmi fi’ii- 
dens, the phantom which had be<*n busy on llie ot (* i aon, 
seeing me an idle speotatoi ot wliat had pas'^od, .ip[>i(>aeln d 
towards me I glow uneasy at hei piosenco, uIk'U <^3 *1 oiiddeu 
she held hei magnitj^mg glass full betoio invc) c-> 1 110 soom • 

saw my face in it, than I Avas slaitlod at tlio shoiLiuss c>l it, 
which now appealed to me in its utmost iiggia\<ilion 'J Ii * 
immoderate hieadth of the featuies made mo \oi y nnu li <tnt oi 
humor with my own countenance, upon wlneh, I tinea it iiMio 
me hke a mask It hapxjonod voiy luckiU, that one w Jio t (otMl 
by me had ]ust bcfoie thiowii down Ins visage, wJneh it ..eiMii, 
was too long foi him It was indued extended to .t '-.haiiu tol 
length I believe the very chin was, modestly spe.iking, as iiui** 
as my whole face We had both an oxqioituiut > ol iu< ndiie* 
ourselves, and all the contiibutions being now bionglitj m, eA ei \ 
man was at libeity to e'sehange his nnsfoi tunes loi thost* ot 
anothei person 

I saw with unspeakable pleasuie the A\hole spei le, thn->. 
deliveied liom its soiiows, though, at tli<‘ .same fiiiie, as we 
stood lound the heap, and suive^cd the se\t*ial niatenals 
which it was composed, there Ava.s .scaiecly a mortal 111 lias Aast 
multitude who did not di.soovei Avhat ho thought pleastne, ol 
life; and wondered how the owneis of them ever came to look 
upon them as burdens an<l grievanres. 

As we wore regaiding very attentively this confusion t i 
miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a seeiH*t 
proclamation that everyone was now at liherty tfj ovcliauge las 
afQiotion, and to letuin to his habitation, witli any siieU othet 
bundle as should he deliveied to him 

Upon this, Fanov began again to bestii herself, and ]»ai- 
oeled out the wliole heap with mcredihle actuitv, letmm 
mending to everyone his paiticular paekel 'riie lamv an I 
confusion at this time Aveie not to he expiessed. Some ob 
servations which I made upon this occasion, I shall commmii- 
cate to the public A venerable gi ay-headed man, who hail 
laid down the Rheumatism, and who I found wanted an heir 
to his estate, snatched up an undutiful son, that had been 
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thrown into the heap by an angiy father The graceless youth, 
in less than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old gentleman 
by the beaid, and had like to have knocked his biams out, 
so that meeting the true father, who came towards him with a 
fit of veitigo, he begged him to take his son again, and give 
him back his Rheumatism , but they were incapable, either of 
them, to recede from the choice they had made A poor galley 
slave, who had thrown down his chains, took up the gout m 
their stead, but made such wry faces that one might easily 
perceive he was no great gainer by the bargain It was pleas- 
ant enough to see the several exchanges that were made, for 
sickness against poverty, hunger against want of appetite, and 
care against pain 

The female woild were very busy among themsel'ves in bar- 
tering for features one was trucking a lock of gray bans for 
a carbuncle , and another was making over a short waist for a 
pair of round shoulders , and a thud cheapening a bad face 
foi a lost reputation but on all these occasions, there was not 
one of them who did not think the new blemish, as soon as she 
had got it into her possession, much more disagreeable than 
the old one I made the same observation on every other mis- 
fortune oi calamity, which every one in the assembly brought 
upon hrmself, rn Leu of what he had parted with , whether rt 
be that all the evils which befall us are in some measure umted 
and piopoitioned to our strength, oi that every evil becomes 
more supportable by our being accustomed to it, I shall not 
determine 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the poor hump- 
backed gentleman who went off a very well shaped person, but 
suffering from some terrible malady ; nor the fine gentleman 
who had struck up this bargain with him, that limped through 
a whole assembly of ladies, who used to admire him, with a pan 
of shoulders peeping over his head 

I must not omit my own particular adventure My fiicnd 
with the long visage liad no sooner taken upon him my short 
face, but he made so grotesque a figuie that as I looked uiion 
lam I could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that I 
put my own face out of countenance The poor gentleman 
was so sensible of the ridicule that I found he was ashamed 
of what he had done on the other side, I found that I myself 
had no great reason to triumph, for as I went to touch my fore- 
head I missed the place, and clasped my finger upon my upper 
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lip Besides, as my nose was exceedmg’ly pronuiieiit, I l'.uo if 
two oi thiee unlucky knocks as I was playnu* ju> 3ictii<1 .d'ont 
my face, and aiming at some other pait of it I saw tw n i 
gentlemen by me, who weie in the same iidinilou. < in aia- 
stances These had made a foolisli exchange betwc.t‘n a (.onjjJc 
of thick bandy legs, and two long trap sticks that had m> * aUc, , 
to them One of these looked like a man w ilking iipun suits, 
and was so lifted up into the an, abo^o his onlinaiv la ighf, 
that his head turned round with it, while tin oihei jn.) l»* 
such awkwaid circles, as he attempted tt> walk, fhaf lu < ai« ei*, 
knew how to move forward uxioii Ins nev” sni>]>oif< is < >3) a i *- 
ing him to be a pleasant kind of follow, T stiu k ni\ t .iia* ni f L< 
ground, and told him I would lay him a bottle ot am**, tl«at 
he did not march up to it, on a line that 1 diew' loi him, m a 
quarter of an houi 

The heap was at last distiibuted among tin* s« vt s, wJi** 
mad© a most piteous sight, as they wandeif‘<l uj* ami ^low n 
under the pressure of then se-veial buideiis Tin* whoh* jilaiu 
was filled with murmurs and complaints, gioans ainl Janu illa- 
tions. Jupitei, at length, having compassion on the pool moi- 
tals, ordeied them a second time to lay down tlu*ir lo.ids, with 
a design to give every one his own again. 'Vhv\ disihaii^Ml 
themselves with a great deal of idoasuio, .d(<*i wlimh, the 
phantom who had led them into such gloss rlolusnais was 
commanded to disappear Thcic was seen m lu*r pl.n o a god- 
dess of a quite different figuie hei motions w(‘rc* sf**a<l> ami 
composed, and her aspect seiious Init checiful Sin*, «\*i> 
now and then, cast her eyes towaids heaven, ami fixed them 
upon Jupiter her name was Patience She h.ul no soom r 
placed herself by the mount of Soirows, but, what i tUoughf. 
veiy remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a degut* that 
it did not ajDpear a third part as big as it was beftiio She 
afterwards returned every man his own proper cal.iniitj, and, 
teaching him how to bear it m the most coniiuodious ni.imier, 
he marched off with it contentedly, being very w'cll plt{is<‘d 
that he had not been left to Ins own choice, as to tbe kunl of 
evils which fell to his lot. 

Besides the sevoial pieces of morality to b« drawn out of 
this vision, I learned from it never to repine at my o\\ n mis- 
fortunes, nor to envy the happiness of another, since it is im- 
possible for any man to form a right judgment of his neighborV 
sufferings 5 for which reason also, I have determined never to 
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thmk lightly of another’s comp>lamts, but to regard the sorrows 
of my fellow-cieatuies with sentiments of humanity and com- 
passion 




FABLES OF JOHN GAY 

[Jo^^ G Vi , English poet, was bom at Barnstaple, De\on, in 1C86, and was ap- 
pienticed to a silk mercer Disliking his occupation, he was leleased fiom it by 
his mastei, and became secietaiy to the Duchess of Monmouth and then to Loxd 
Claie idon, envoy evtiaoidinaiy to Ilanovei His earliest poem, “ Rural Spoits,” 
was dedicated to Pope, who tool- agieat inteiest in the joung poet and later 
became his fiira fiierd Gaj^ then published “ The Shepheid’b "Week ”, ‘ The 

A^Tiat-d’ye-caU-it,” a faice , “Tri\ia, or the Art of Walking the Stiects of 
London”, “Poems” (including “Black-eved Susan”), “The Captnes ” a 
tngedj In 1728 was produced the famous Newgate pastoral, “ The Beggar’s 
Opel a,” which ran over sixty nights and netted the author seven hundred pounds 
Therepiesentation of “Polly,” a sequel, was forbidden by the lord chamberlain 
After this Gay lived with the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and died sud- 
denly, December 4, 17S2 He was buried in Westminster Abbey ] 

The Mother, the Nurse, AarD the Fairy 

Give me a son ” The blessing sent, 

Were ever parents more content'!* 

How partial aie then doting eyes * 

No child IS half so fair and wise 

Waked to the morning’s pleasing care. 

The Mothex xose and sought her heir 
She saw the Nui&e like one possest. 

With wiinging hands and sobbing breast 
“ Suie some disaster has befell 
Speak, Nurse, I hope the boy is well ” 

“ Deal Madam, think not me to blame , 

Invisible the Faiiy came 

Youi precious babe is hence conveyed. 

And in the jilace a changeling laid 
Wheie aie the father’s mouth and nose^ 

The mothei’s eyes, as black as sloes 
Seo, here, a shocking awkward creature, 

That speaks a fool in every feature ” 

“ The woman’s blind, (the Mother cues) 

I see wit spaikle in his eyes ” 

‘^Lord, Madam, what a squinting leer » 

No doubt the Fairy hath been here ” 

Just as she spoke, a pygmy spiite 
Fops through the keyhole sw^Et as light. 
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Perclied on the cradle’s top he stands. 
And thus her folly leprimands — 

Whence spiuug the vain conceited 
That we the woild iMth fools sui>]»l 3 ' 
What^ give oui spiightly lace a^^a'y 
For the dull, helpless sons of Cl<iv ^ 
Besides, by paitial fondness &ho^^ n, 

Like you we dote iijion oui o-s\ ii 
Wheie yet was evei found a IVTotlitu 
Who’d give hei booby foi anotlici 
And should i\e change with human breed. 
Well might we pass foi fools indeed ’ 


The EAGXiB Assembly oe 

As JuiJitei’s all-seeing e'^e 
Surveyed the worlds l>eneatli the ‘-ky 
Fiom this small speck of eaiili \\t‘i<* M*ut 
Mmrmuis and sounds of discontent , 

For everything alive comidamod 
That he the hardest life sustained 

Jove calls his Kagle At the ^^old 
Before him stands the loyal bird 
The bird, obedient, from heavmi’s heigh!, 
Bownwaid diieets his lapid iiighl , 

Then cited eveiy living thing 
To heal the mandates of Ins king 

TJngiatcful creatures ^ whence aiise 
These niuimnis winch o If end tlio skies , 
Why this disorder'-’ say the caust*, 

For -^ust are Jove’s eternal laws 
Bet each his discontent reveal , 

To yon sour Dog 1 15.1 st api>eal ” 

‘^Haid IS my lot, (the Hound lephe >) 
On what fleet nerves the G-reyhound flies » 
While T, with weary step and slow, 

O’ei plains, and vales, and nuniiitains go 
The moiuing sees niy chase begun, 
hTor ends it till the setting sun ” 

“When (says the hound) I ptiisiu. 

My game is lost, t>i caught lu view , 

Beyond my sight the prey’s secure* , 

The Hound is slow, but ^wa;>s sure , 

And had X his sagacious scent, 

Jove ne’er had heard my discontent ” 
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Tlie Ijion craved tlie Fox's ait, 

Tlie Fox tlie Xiion's force and lieait 
Tlie Cock implored tlie Pi|:?eon's fliglit 
Wliose Tvings weie rapid, stiong, and light. 
The Pigeon strength of wing despised. 

And the Cock's matchless valor piized 
The fishes wished to graze the plain. 

The Peasts to skim beneath the main 
Thus, en-vious ot another's state. 

Each blamed the partial hand of Fate 
The Pud of Heaven then cried aloud, 
Jove bids disperse the murmuring crowd, 
The god ie3ects your idle prayers 
"Would ye, rebellious mutineers ’ 

Entirely change j-our name and nature. 

And be the very en'vied creature ^ — 

"What, silent all, and none consent ^ 

Pe happy, then, and leain content, 
jCSToi imitate the restless mind. 

And proud ambition, of mankind " 


Tbcf PjaLiNTER 

■WHO mnASEn iTononv Aisrn EVBRVBomr 

Pest men suspect your tale untrue, 

TCeep piobability in view 

The traveler leaping o'er those bounds. 

The credit of his book confounds 

"Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 

IVEakes even his real courage doubted 

Put flattery never seems absurd , 

The flattered always take your v/oid 
Impossibilities seem ^ust 
Tliey take the strongest praise on trust 
Hyperboles, though ne'er so great, 

^Vill still come short of selt-eonceit 
So 1 eiy like a Paintei drew. 

That every eye the picture knew. 

He hit complexion, leatuie, axr. 

So just, the life itself was there 
!No flattery with his colors lard. 

To bloom restored the faded maid; 

He gave eacli muscle all its strengtli , 
The mouth, the ohm, the nose's length; 
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His Ixoiie-st pencil toucliecl \/il.li tiuili, 

A.ii4 mailvecl tlie dale of anti joatli 

He lost Ins fiieiitlt), Ins inactict la’loJ. , 
Tiutli should not al^v^ays be lexealcd 
In dusty piles Ins pictuies lay, 

Foi no one sent the second pay 

Two bustoes, tiauglit -with c\oij giact , 

A A^enus’ and Ajjollo’s face. 

He placed 311 "view lesolved to pl» 

Whocs er sat lie diow Xioni thc'-.e, 

From these collected e\eiy ieatnn‘. 

And sx)iiited each awkwaid t ic^atuii 

All things weie set, the houi was com- , 
His pallet leady o’ci his tlniial), 

My Iioid appealed, and, seated iic,ht. 

In piopei attitude and light. 

The Paintei looked, ho sketcla^d tin jec* t‘, 
Then dipt his pencil, talked of <*iee» t‘, 

Of Titian^s tints, of OukIo's an , 

<^Those eyes, my Xioid, tlie sx>nit theie 
Might well a ItajihaeFs huud lorjuiie. 

To give them all the native Ine , 

The featnies, fraught with sens'* and wd. 
You’ll grant aie veiy haid to hit. 

Hut yet with patience y ou shall v j**w 
A s much as paint and art can do ” 

Obseive the woik Aly kend icjdied, 

‘‘Till now I thought my mouth wa ^ \vi«h , 
Hes’des my nose is somowdiat hnig , 

Hear 811, foi me, 'tis fai too^onng” 

“Oh* paidon me, (the aitist ciu-d) 

In this we l^aniters must detnih* 

The piece even common eyes must stiikc, 

I wail ant it extremely like ” 

My Tiord examined it anew , 

No looking glass seemed halt so line 
A lady came, wiih boiiowed guiee, 
Hefiom Ins Venus ttiiined hei f,« e 
Her lover X‘i'aised the Pamtci’s ait, 

Bo like the x>*<^tuie 111 his heait* 

To eveiy ago some ehaim ho lent, 

Even beauties weio almost eon tent 

Thiough all the town Ins art they xu*ais<*d. 
His custom grew, hxs price was raised 
Had he the real likeness shown. 
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^^ould any man th.e picture own ^ 

But wlien Hius happily he wi ought, 
hlacb. found the likeness in his though! 


The !Lto 29- Aisrn tub Ctjb 

How fond aie men of rule and place. 

Who couit it fioni the mean and base » 
These cannot beai an equal nigh. 

But fiom supeiioi meiit 

They love the cellai’s vulgai joke. 

And lose then houis in aie and smoke 
There o’ei some petty club preside , 

So poor, so paltiy, is then piide ’ 

!Nay, even with fools whole nights will sit 
In hopes to be supreme in wit 
If these can lead, to these I write. 

To set then worth in truest light 
A Lion cub, of sordid mind, 

Avoided all the lion kind, 

Bond of applause, he sought the feasts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beasts , 

With asses all his time he spent. 

Their club’s peix3etual president 
He caught their manners, looks, and airs. 
An ass in everything but ears ^ 

If e’er his Highness meant a joke. 

They grinned airplause before he spoke , 
But at each word what shouts of praise * 
Good gods ’ how natural he biays ’ ” 
Elate with flattery and conceit. 

He seeks his royal sire’s retreat, 

Eoiward, and fond to show his parts. 

His Highness brays , the Lion starts 
Pupiry t that cursed vociferation 
Betrays thy life and conversation 
Coxcombs, an ever noisy race, 

Aie trumpets of then own disgrace ” 

Why so severe ^ (the Cub replies) 

Our senate always held me wise 

‘^How weak is pxide’ (returns the siie^ 
All fools are vain when fools admiie » 

But Imow, what stupid asses prize. 

Lions and noble beasts despise ” 
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The Farmer’s Wife ahh the Rwtj’n- 

'*Why aie those tears ^ why droops 3 oni 
Is then your other husband dead ' 

Oi does a woise disgrace betide 
Hath no one since his <le.ith apiibetl * 

‘‘Alas ^ 3 on know the cause too \ “II ^ 

The salt is spilt, to me it fell , 

Then to contribute to iny loss. 

My kmto and foik were hud acioss 
On Fiiday, too » the day I dread > 

"Would 1 were safe at homo lu lx‘d ’ 

"Last night (X voi\ to ireavou ’tis fine) 
liounced lioiir the hie a eoihn th w 
Next post some fatal news shall toll 
Ood send iny Oornisli friends bo u<*ll ' ’ 
“XJnhai>py widow, cease th^r to a 
Nor feel affliction m thy fears. 

Let not thy stomacn be suspended , 

Eat now, and weei» when dinner’s i*ndi <1 , 

And when the butlci clears the tabl» , 

For tliy dessert, I’ll read nry Fahh* ” 

Betwixt her swagging ixinuiei's load 
A Farmer’s Wife to market rode, 

And, jogging on, with thoughtful « are. 

Summed uj> the profits oi hei wai<*. 

When, starting fiom her sib'e! die.iin. 

Thus far and wide was heaid ht‘i ^i*,i<‘aiu — 
“That Haven, on yon left-haiul oak 
(^Cuise on Ins ill-bctiding eioak) 

Bodes me no good ” No more she sanl. 

When poor blind Ball, with stumbling tie.id 
Fell i>ionG, o’ei turned the ijaimit*! lay. 

And her mashed eggs bestiewfHl the v .13 
She, siirawlmg in the yellow lo.itl, 

Hailed, swore, and cniso<l “Thou ero.iKntg toad, 
A murrain take thy whoreson throat ^ 

J knew misfortune in the note ” 

“l>ame, (quoth the Haven) spare ^oui <»ath 
XJncleneh your fist, and wipe yoiri clothes 
But why on me those cirrses thrown ** 

Goody, the fault was all your own , 

For had you lard this buttle ware 
On Dun, the old sure-footed mare, 

Though all the Havens of the Hundred, 
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TVitlL croaking had your tongue out-thuudeieJ, 
Sure-footed I>un had kept her legs. 

And you, good 'Woman, saved youi eggs 

Tun TuRii-Ev Ai^n the Aistt 

In other men we faults can spy 

And blame the mote that dims their eye 

!E^ach little speck and blemish find. 

To our own stionger eiiois blind 

A Tuikey, tiled of common food, 

Forsook the bain, and sought the wood , 
Behind hei lan an infant tiain. 

Collecting here and there a gram 
"Biaw neai, my Buds ^ (the mothei cues) 
This hill delicious faie supplies, 

Behold the busy negio lace. 

See millions blacken all the place* 

Feai not, like me with freedom eat. 

An Ant is most delightful meat 
How blessed, how envied, weie our life. 

Could we but ^scape the poalteiei's knife * 

But man, cuised man, on Tuikeys pieys. 

And Christmas shortens all oui days 
Sometimes with oysters we combine. 
Sometimes assist the savoiy chine , 

From the low peasant to the lord, 

The Turkey smokes on every board 
Sure men for gluttony axe cursed, 

0± the seven deadly sms the worst ’’ 

An Ant, who climbed beyond his reach. 
Thus answered from the neighboring beech - 
‘*Ere you remark another’s sin. 

Bid thine own conscience look -within. 

Control thy more voiacious bill, 

ISTor for a breakfast nations kill ” 

The G4^Rr>E>rBE -a.ni> the Hoo 

A gardener of peculiar taste. 

On a young Hog his favor placed. 

Who fed not with the common herd , 

His tray was to the hall preferred 
He wallowed underneath the board. 

Or in his master’s chamber snored. 

Who fondly stroked him eveiy day. 
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And tanglit liim all tlie pupijy^s 
Wlieie’ei lie \\cut, tlie giuntmg liiauO 
Ne’ei tailed Ins i>leasnie to attend 
As on a time the lo\iag 
■Walked foith to tend tlio gaiden’s < 

The "Mastei tlixis addiessed tlu* S%v iin* — 
jVIy lion&e, ni'v gnden, all is tlm 
On tuimpb feast wliene^ei you x»Ieas»-*, 

And not 111 my beans and x>easi , 

If the x»otato’s taste dtli^^litn, 

Oj tliG led caiiot’s sweet iiiMtes^ 

Indulge thy luoiii and eveiiin<» houi , 

Uut let duo caie xcgaid my tl<»\\«. is 

IVIy talixis aie my gulden’s xaido 

What vast exx>ense those beds -suppbed ' ” 

The Hog by chance one nioiimig lo iiin*d. 
Whexe •with ne-sv ale the \e,3st Ls toauu d , 

He mtimhes now the steaniiug gi.iiii'-, 

INow w'lth lull sxvill the lifpitn dj am 
lnto^:icating luiues aiise, 

Ho xeols, he xolls liis ■winUmg 
Then staggering tliiough the g.inlen seotiv-.. 
And tieads down x>ainted lanks ot Jlon* is 
Witli delving snont ho tiitus t!i<* soil. 

And cools his palate witli th<* spoil 
The JMaster eaiue, the i »im sined , 

Villain’ suspend thy lage, (he <*in*»l/ 

Hast thou, thou most uiigiabd id s*>t. 

My charge, my only chaige ioa^ot 
What, all my llowois ’ ” no mort* h<* s ml, 

Hut gaved, and sighed, and hung Ins he id 
The Hog with fluttering s[>eetdi ie<nni-» 
Explain, Six, x\hy your angm bums 
See theie, untoutdied, youi tulips stiown, 

Fox I devouiod the roots 4done ” 

At tins the <lardenei\s xiossioii gto\\ 

Fiom oaths and thieats he tails to Ido.vs . 

The stubhoiu biute the blow sustains, 
As&a'ults hi& leg, and teaxs tho veins 

Ah’ loolash 8waiu ’ t<«) late ^ou tind 
That sties were foi biudi fi lends desigmsl I 
Honiewaid he linix>*> "with xiamCul pace. 
Reflecting thus on x>ast di&gra<‘o , 

Who cherishes a bx utal matt», 

Shall mourn the folly soon or lute.*' 
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LETTERS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 

[Lvdtl Maky WorTLEY Montagu Au Eaglish auilioi born. atThoie&bv, 
Nottinghamshiie, England, about 10‘X> , died August 21, 1762 Sbe Tvas marned 
m 1712 to the Hon Edward Wortley Montagu, whom she accompanied on his 
mission to the Poite While in Constantmople, she wiote to hei sister, the 
Countess of Mai, Pope, and other friends, hei famous “ Letteis, ’ bj which she 
IS chiefly known She also published ‘ Town Eclogues ’’ Hei wiitings ai.e witty 
and vivacious and attiacted much attention among English liteiati ] 

To THE CoUHTEfcS OF BuTB 

Ji'/y 10 1748 

DbaPu Child, — I iecei\ed jouris of Ma^' tlie 12th but 
j ester daj, July the 9th I am suipiised you complain of my 
silence I have ne\ei failed answoiing j’ouis the post after 
I leceived them , bue I fear, being diiected to Twickenham 
(liavmg no othei diiection fiom >ou), youi seivants there may 
have neglected them 

I have been these siv weeks, and still am, at my daily 
house, which joins to my gaiden I believe I have alieady 
told you it IS a long mile fiom the Castle, which is situate in 
the midst of a very laige village, once a consideiable town, 
pait of the walls still remaining, arki has not vacant giound 
enough about it to make a gaiden, which is my greatest amuse- 
ment, it being now tioublesome to walk, oi even go in the 
chaise till the evening I hav e fitted up in this faimhouse a 
room foi myself — that is to say, strewed the floor with rushes, 
covered the chimney with moss and biauches, and adorned the 
room with basins of eaithenware (which is made here to great 
perfection) filled with floweis, and put in some straw chans, 
and a couch bed, which is my whole fuimtuie Tins spot of 
ground is so beautiful, I am afiaid you will scaice ciedit the 
desciiption, which, howevei, I can assuie you, shall be veiy lit- 
cial, without any embellishment fiom imagination It is on a 
bank, foimmg a kind of peninsula, raised fiom the rivei Oglio 
fifty feet, to which you may descend by easy stairs out in the 
tuif, and either take the an on the iivei, which is as large as 
the Thames at Richmond, oi by walking in an avenue two 
hundred yaids on the side of it, you find a wood of a hundred 
acres, which was alieady cut into walks and ridings when I 
took it I have only added fifteen bow^-ers in different views, 

with seats of tuif. They weie easily made, here being a large 

6 
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quantity of undeiwood, and a great iminboi of 
which twist to the top of the highest tiocs, and iunti 
they make a very good soil of wine the3 call hi nst-o 1 .jm 
now wilting to you m one of these aihois, wIik h is Ihuk’l^ 
shaded, the sun is not tioublesonie, e^eii at noon .Xindln i i, 
on the side of the iivei, wlieie I ha-ve ni.ido *1 eainj) kiulion, 
that I maj'’ take the fish, dress, and tMt it nnniodi.it* 1\, and <it 
the same time see the baiks, which <is< <. nd oi dt's* ond txov 
day to or fiom Mantua, Gausfcalla, oi I\>nt do Vn*, all loO'-id- 
eiable towns This little wood is caij»etcd, in then .-lu « » » dinv, 
seasons, with violets and stiawbeiiios, mluibitc'd 1>\ a n.d ion ol 
nightingales, and filled with game oi all kinds, t v<c*ptin'j; dt oi 
and wild boai, the first being unknown line, and n<*t b< m;* 
large enough for the other 

My gaiden was a iilain vme^.ird -wlien it imhk* ndo nu 
hands not two yeais ago, and it is, with sin. ill t*\p« iiso, tiinn d 
into a garden that (apait fiom the advanlagi* oi tin* i iini.nt ) 1 
like better than that of Kemsington Tin* Italian xmovaMl-. 
aie not planted like those of Kiaiico, but in clniiips In^h m <! to 
trees planted m equal lanks (commonly 1 nut tioi s), .nnl i on- 
tinned m festoons fiom one to anotbei, which I ba\i* tuinoil 
into coveied galleries of shade, that 1 i-aii w.ilk in tin* ln*.d 
without being incommoded by it. 1 h.iM’s m.idi* a dimng looin 
of veidure, callable of holding a t.ible of twint> <‘o\i*is, ibo 
whole giouud is thiee hundied and si*\<*nU*cn f»*et in h ngili, 
and two hundred in bieadth You sec il is lai tioiii huge, 
but so prettily disposed (though I say it_), iliat I niwii saw a 
moie agieeablo rustic garden, abounding with all suits oi iinit, 
and produces a variety of wines. I w'ould send 3 on a j>n*c< if 
I did not feai the customs would make yon j^iay too <Uai fm it. 
I behove my desciiptiou gives yon bnt an iiujiuifui t idea oi m> 
gaiden l^cihaps I shall succeed better m deseiibing 1113 maii- 
nei of life, which is as regiikir as that of any inonasleiy i 
generally use at six, and as soon as I h.tve bieak lasted, put 
myself at the head of my woedci women ami woi*k witli thi‘m 
till nine I then inspect my dairy, and lake a tuin tiniong ni,y 
poultry, winch is a vei3'- laigo lnqnlr3^ I liavt*, at present, two 
hundied chickens, besides turkc3S, geese, diuks, and iieaeocks 
All things have hitherto xnosijered uiidei my care; my bees 
and silkworms are doubled, and I am tohl that, without acci- 
dents, my capital will be so in two yeais* time. At olovon 
o’clock I retire to my books j I dare not indulge myself m that 
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pleasuie above an hoiu At twel\e I coustantl^’^ dine, and 
sleep aftei dinnei till about thiee I then send foi some of 
my old piiests, and eithei play at piquet oi whist, till ’tis cool 
enough to go out One evening I A^alk in my Tvood, wheie I 
often sup, take the an on horseback the next, and go on the 
•«atei the thud The fishery of this pait of the ii^ei belongs 
to me, and my fishei man’s little boat (wheie I ha\e a gieen 
lutestiing awningj) ser\ es me foi a baige He and his son are 
my loweis ■\Mthout any expense, he being veiy well paid by the 
piofit of the fish, which I give him, on condition of having 
e\eiy day one dish foi mj’’ table Heie is plenty of eveiy soit 
of fiesh-watei fish (excepting salmon) , but we ha\e a laigo 
tiout so like it, that I, that ha\e almost foi got the taste, do not 
distinguish it 

We aie both placed properly in legaid to our different 
times of life , you amidst the fair, the gallant, and the gay , I 
in a retreat, where I enjoy every amusement that solitude can 
afford I confess I sometimes wish for a little conversation , 
but I reflect that the commerce of the woild gives mors uneasi- 
ness than pleasure, and quiet is all the hope that can reason- 
ably be indulged at my age My letter is of an unconscionable 
length , I should ask youi paidon for it, but I had a mind to 
give you an idea of my passing my time, — take it as an 
instance of the affection of, dear child. 

Your most affectionate mother 

My compliments to Lord Bute, and blessing to all my grand- 
children 


To THE Countess op Bute 

Dairy IIousr, July 26, iV N , 1748 

I am really as fond of my garden as a young author of his 
first iilay, when it has been well received by the town, and can 
no moie foi bear teasing my acquaintance for their approbation 
though I gave you a long account of it in my last, I must tell 
you I have made two httle terraces, raised twelve steps each, at 
the end of my great walk , they are just finished, and a great 
addition to the beauty of my garden I inclose to you a rough 
diaft of it, drawn (or more properly scrawled) by my own 
hand, without the assistance of rule or compasses, as you will 
easily perceive I have mixed m my espaliers as many rose 
and jessamine trees as I can cram in , and in the squares 
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designed, foi tlie use of the kitchen, ]ia'\e avonlcd «niv- 

thing disagieeahle eithoi to sight oi sni<‘ll, h«nni' 
gaideii below foi cabbage, onion, gailic, tt«’ ^Vil tis* WijJks 
are gainished with beds ol ^io^\els, ]iesi<le llic jui’toiKs, % hic li 
aie foi a moie distinguished suit I h.i\e hcuIh i IxkI' noi 
stone walls all fence is a high liodgis niin-il* <l widi tn* s , 
but fiuit IS so jjlentj' in this counti^, nolxxiv think-, it \mith 
stealing Gaideiimg is ceitainly the next anii.'.enient to nad- 
ing , and as niy sight will now ixnmit nie litth oi lliat, I .«i i 
glad to foim a taste that c.in gi\e me so mmh cinpltA ii>enl, and 
be the plaything of iny ago, now 1113 neciUe ai<‘ iilmo^ t 

useless to me 

Now the sea IS oxieii, "w e m.i;y send x>i<kus to «in(* aiiotlioi 
I wish 3^on would send me OanixibeH’s book ol ]aiiil . *»! lli** 
English houses, and that Loid Jhitc \\tnild lu* o ^>om( 1 a^ to 
choose me the best book ol jiiactical gaidwuin“ t vlant 

To TxiK OotJisri5s.s Of Jh n 

S V I < S / / 1*5 } < #0 

Dear OJirijR, — I 1 cceived oius oi Ihi. nuari- 

ing, October ITili, N S It\\asevej) wihonn tonn*, p.n- 

ticulaily finding on ttnd AOiir lami]\ in <*ood Jiealth \ <»ji 
will think me a great 3 ambltu, being at iar di, staid liom 

the date of my last letter I have lieen jK’isuadod to ' m, ti> ,i 
palace near Salo, .situate on the Mist laki* ol (kudia, .uni «lo not 
repent my jiains since luy ariival, though I have pas'-i^d a \j j\ 
bad load to it. Jt is indeed, take it aUogcilu.i, the tiin‘s( pl.e t* 
I ever saw* the king of Franco has nothing so line noi i an 
liave 111 his situation It is large enougli to enterlani .til his 
court, and much larger than the io;>al 01 any 

of those of Gciinany or England It was built b\ lhi‘ gieat 
Cosmo, Duke of Florence, where he jiussi'd m.tny months, foi 
seveial yeans, on the account of his health, th<* an being t‘.stt*eim*<l 
one of the best m Italy. All the ofTicos and tumveinenees aie 
suitably magmiiceiit, but that is nothing in ivgaisl to tin* bean-* 
ties without dooi.s. H is .soatt*<l in that xi.iit of the hike whult 
forms an amxihithoater, at the loot oi a mountatit neai thi<*e 
miles high, covered with a wood of orange, lemon, eitron, and 
pomegranate trees, which is all cut into walks, and divided into 
terraces, that you may go into a seveial gulden from every floor 
in the house, diversifled with fountains, cascades, and statues, 
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riid joined by easy maible staiioases, vrhich lead fiom one to 
Jiiothei Tbeio tiie many roAeied walko, mIumo ^ on aie seem*-* 
fium the you in tl*e hotle^t ppit ot ilie doj > b^ the u£ the 

oienye tiefc-., a* I nch ue so loaded ruth liiiic 3011 tan hanlly 
ha'\ e anjr notion ot tinni beauty ^vl^llout beeing them they aie 
as laige db lime tioes in England You ivili think I say a great 
deal I -uill a&suie 3 ou I sav fai shoit ot ivliat I see, and 
must tuin to the fan 3’’ tales to gne any idea ot the leal chaims 
ot this enchanting jjalace, foi so it may jUbth’- be called The 
vaiiety ot the piospects, the natuial beauties, and the xm- 
piovements bj’ ait, 'wheie no cost has been spaied to peifect it, 
lexidei it the most complete habitation I know in Euiope 
While the pooi piesent mastei of it (to whose ancestoi the 
Gland Duke pie&entcd it, having built it on Ins land), having 
spent a noble estate by gaming and othei extiavagance, would 
be glad to let it foi a tiifle, and is not iich enough to live in it 
Most of the fine fuinituie is sold, iheie lemains 01113^ a teA\ ot 
the many good pictiiies that adorned it, and such goods as weio 
not easily to be tiansjpoited, 01 foi which he found no cha2)man 
I ha\e said nothing to you of the magnificent bath, embellished 
with statues, 01 the fish ponds, the chief of wliioh is m the midst 
of the gaidon to vhich I go tiom in3r ajiaitment on the first 
flooi It is circled by a maible balustei, and &u2)plied by water 
from a cascade that proceeds from the mouth ot a whale, on 
which Neptune ls mounted, suiiounded with leeds on each 
side of him are Tiitons, which, fiom then shells, poui out 
sti earns that augment the pond Highei on the hill aie thiee 
colossal statues ot Venus, Hercules, and Ajpollo The water is 
so deal j^ou see the numerous fish that inhabit it, and it is a 
gieat 2)leasuie to me to thiow them biead, which they come to 
the surface to eat with great greediness I jpass by many othei 
fountains, not to make my desciiption too tedious You will 
wondei, perhaps, never to have lieaid any mention of this para- 
dise eitliei from oui English tiavelcis or in any of the pimted 
accounts of Italy , it is as much unknown to them as if it was 
guarded by a flaming cherubim. I attribute that ignorance, in 
part, to its being twenty-five miles distant from any post town, 
and also to the custom of the English of herding together, 
avoiding the conversation of the Italians, who, on then side, 
are naturally reserved, and do not seek strangers. Lady Oiford 
could give you some knowledge of it, having passed the last six 
months she stayed here m a house she hired at Salo ; but as all 
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bei time was then talcon up with the luolaiK lioly \ .ip(ns ] ,>i di , 
tios&os had thiowii hci into, I ciaeslinu \\ lu tlu'i 1m*i < in Msd « i 
engaged hci to see Ihi^s p ihn o, lhnugl< bub luilt ,i > iil< I ’Min n 


( *f rtft * h * 

I was Jiiieii upte^l in tins ji.iit ol nl^ Inth j 1»v <i \i M 
Count Mai tine ng hi, iua-.tei ol thislioiist, nit'i In. <*»> nnl u\«» 
dauglilGis, they staged till this moiaiiig, 1 h nig dt u d tn 

show mo oil the iino x>laces on this ►>,id*‘ tin* l.ikt tn nif, i nn* 
to glow fond o£ staging hex e, and 1 lia\n had i m‘i \ pi«.i>.n.t 
piogies*^ in viewing the most iemaikal>h‘ ]).d.u«*. \' ohn’ i« m 
miles louiid Thiee iiom hence is the little tou n t*l in », 

whore the last Duke ot IMaiitna luult a H'tie.d s\oitji\ a 
oieign It IS now in the hands of tiiieh nit'Klianl, who niani- 
tarns it m all its beauty It is not lialt so huge a', lhal w lnnn 
I am, but peilectly pioxjoitioued and uaitoim, Jioa* i di >i‘*a ot 
Palladio’s The gaideii is m the st;)le ol Ln Noln*, and thn 
furniture m the best taste of Pans I .im aliao'.t it ad' tt» < oa 
fess it deserves the xnefeiouce to this, tlioagh bmit it t.ii 
expense. The situations aie as dilftaeai as is ptisahh*, wlsai 
both of them are between a mounlam ami tlie lake that uadni 
which the Duke of Mantua chose io hi aid is ana h lowta than 
this, and almost sterile , the xirosjieet ot it is lather mt him liolv 
than agieealde , but the palace, being x>lat*etl at tlt»‘ toot ol it, 
is a mile distant fiom the lake, which foi ais a soil ol 
sula, half a mile bioad, and ’tis on that is tlie dehghthil gaiden, 
adorned with par toi res, esxialieis, all suits ol * sola plant .iial 
ends m a thick wood, cut into ridings. That, m tin* laalst 
laige enough foi a coach, and toiiainates .it the lake, whu'h 
appeals fiom the windows like a gieat canal made on pin pose 
to beautify the piosxiect. On the contiaiy, the pal.ue wheie f 
lodge IS so near the water that you step out of thi* gait* into the 
baige, and tlie g.trdens being .ill divided, you eunnot \a w Irani 
the house above one of them at a lime. In sliort, these, two 
palaces may m then dijlleient he.iuties riv.il e.ieh other, wlulo 
they are neither of them to bo excelled in any otiier x»ait ui the 
world 

I have wiote you a ten ible long lettei ; but as you say jou 
are often alone, it may seive you for half au hour’s amiiHement; 
at least receive it as a pi oof tliat iheio is none more agreeable 
to me than giving assurances of my being, dear cliild, your most 
affectionate mother. 
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M;^ compliments to Loid Bute, and blessing to 1113' gimd- 
childien 

r S — Youits of tbe l:i 3 d Septembei is jubt this minute 
bi ought to me I heaitilj^ AYish j'on and my Loid Bute 303' of 
lilts place, and Tiish it may have moie advantageous conso- 
cxuences but am glad 3 on do not too much found hojies on 
thingis of so much unceitaintj^ I have lead S Fielding's 
woiks, and should be glad to hear what is become of hei All 
the othex books would be new to me excejiting “ Pamela,*’ 
which has met with voi^’’ extiaoidinai3r (]and I think unde- 
seived) success It has been tianslated into Fiench and into 
Italian, it w^’as all the fashion at Pans and Vei&ailles, and is 
still the 303^ of the cbambei maids of all nations 

Direct the books to the caie of Sii James Gia3’-, the Eng- 
lish mimstei at Venice 

To THE Countess oe Mae 

All things heie weie with quite another air than at the 
Gland Vizier’s , and the veiy house confessed the difference be- 
tween an old devote and a young beauty It was nicely clean 
and magnificent. I was met at the door by two black eunuchs, 
who led me thi ough a long gallery between two ranks of beau- 
tiful young gills, with their hair finely plaited, almost hanging 
to their feet, all diessed in fine light damasks, brocaded with 
silver I next entered a laige loom, 01 latliei pavihon, huilt 
lound with gilded sashes, winch were most of them thrown up, 
and the tiees xilanteel near them gave an agreeable shade, which 
hindeied the sun fiom being troublesome Jessamines and 
honeysuckles twisted round their trunks, shedding a soft per- 
fume, increased by a w’-hite marble fountain playing sweet water 
on the lower part of the room, which fell into three or four 
basins with a pleasing sound The roof was painted with all 
soits of flioweis, falling out of gilded baskets, that seemed tum- 
bling down On a sofa, raised three steps, and covered with 
fine Persian carpets, sat the Kiyaya’s lady, leaning on cushions 
of white satin, embroidered , and at her feet sat two young 
girls, the eldest about twelve years old, lovely as angels, diessed 
perfectly rich, and almost covered with 3ewels. But they were 
hardly seen near the fair Fatima (for that is her name), so much 
her beauty effaced everything I have seen all that has been 
called lovely either in England or Germany, and I must own 
that I never saw anything so gloriously beautiful, nor can I 
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lecolloct a face that would liavo been taken notu*e ol n«‘ai li<*is 
Blie stood up to loceive iiio, saluting ino aitci Ukmi i.isliioti, jjuf- 
luig hei hand ui^ou liei lieait amIIi a s\^^*e^n(•ss full oi iu,jj< i > 
lliat no coin t bieedmg could c\ ei gi\<‘ Sli<‘oidci‘d < 
to be gi\eii tome, and took taie lo xila< e iii* mi ilu* 
winch IS the place ol Lonoi I cunle. s, {Iiough llii (Jkm k ].id\ 
had befoie gi\en mo a gicat opinion ol Ikm Ik. nu\, I na, so 
struck with adiniiation tnat 1 could not foi soiui tune sjkmL to 
hei, being wholly taken uj) m ga/mg That siiipi ising hai iuon\ 

of featuies ^ that chaimuig result of the «b<*le ' that cv.iet pio- 
portion of body ’ that lovely bloom of complosion unsullied i>v 
ait ’ the unutterable enchantment of her smile ’ ILit hei o\ i*s * 
— large and black, ■VMth all the soft languishniem. oi Ihe l>lue ’ 
every turn of her face discovering some new fliviiiu 

After my first suipiiso was ovei, I endea^ on d, le, iiK'tlv 
examining hex f<ioe, to find out some nnjieifei lion, wdiiout in\ 
fiuit of my soaicli, but lieiiig cleail^' <‘uu\ineed of fhe <mioi ot 
that vulgar notion that a lace pcilcctlv regukir would not im* 
agreeable , natuie having done for her, w itli moie sin »•< s ?, w li.it. 
Axiellos IS sard to lnv\ e ossaj od, by a collect ion of t ho mosf e\a< l 
features, to ioiin a perfect fai'c, and to ih.il, a bt*ha\ loi so full 
of grace and sweetness, such easy motions, with an an so map s- 
tic, yet free liom stiffness oi affectation, that I am ]m‘i ^ iiadt tl, 
could she bo suddenly ti ansiioi ted upon the mosf polite Ihione 
of Euioxje, nobody would think her othei than born and l>ie<l 
to be a queen, though educated in a country we call barbarotj,. 
To say all in a word, our most celebrated Kiighsli be.uitu's 
would vanish near lier 

She T/as dressed lu a caftan of gold broeaile, lh»uei<‘d with 
silver, very well fitted to her shax»e, ami showing to a<l\ant*igi‘ 
the beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin g.iu/e of her 
shift Her drawers were jiale sil\er, Iier 

slippers white, finely embroideied , her lov<‘Iy aims aifonuMl 
with bracelets of diamonds; upon her head a iith Turkish 
handkerchief of xuuk and silver, her own fine black hair hang- 
ing a great length nr various tresses, an<l on one side of her 
head some bodkins of jewels, f am afraid you will accuse m(5 
of extiavagance in this desonxition. I think I have read some- 
where that women always speak in rapture whoa they speak of 
beauty, but I cannot imagine why they should not be allowed 
to do so. I rather think it a virtue to be able to admire with- 
out any mixture of desire or envy. The gravest writers have 
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bpoken with gieat waimth of some celebiated pictuies and 
btatues The ■\AOikmfiiJhhij» of Pleaven ceitainlv excels all our 
weak iiintationb, and, I thmk, lias a much hettei claim to oui 
piaise Foi me, I am not ashamed to o\;u I took moie pleas- 
uie m looking on the l>eauteous Fatima than the finest piece of 
sculptme could ha>e gnen me 

She told me the two g ills at liei feet weie hei daughteis, 
though she ajipeaied too young to be then niothei Her fan 
maids w’’eie ranged below the sofa to the number of twenty, and 
put me in mind of the pictuies of the ancient nymphs I did 
not think all natuie could ha'ie furnished such a scene of 
beauty She made them a sign to play and dance Foui of 
them immediately began to play some soft aiis on instiuments 
between a lute and a guitai, w'^hich they eccomiianied with 
then voices, whilst the otheis danced by tuins I suppose you 
may have lead tint the Tmks ha\e no music but what is 
shocking to the eais , but this account is fiom those who never 
heaid any but what is played in the streets, and is just as 
leasonable as if a foieignoi should take his ideas of the Eng- 
lish music fiom the bladdei and string, and mairowbones 
and cleavers I can a&suie you tliat the music is extremely 
pathetic, ’tis true I am inclined to jiiefer the Italian, but per- 
haps I am paitial I am acquainted with a Greek lady who 
sings better than Mis Robinson, and is very well skilled in 
both, who gives the piefeience to the Turkish ’Tis certain 
they have very fine natuial voices , these weie very agreeable 
When the dance was o^el, four lair slaves came into the room 
with Sliver censers in their hands, and perfumed the air with 
ambei, aloes w’’ood, and other rich scents After this they 
served me coffee upon then knees in the finest Japan china, 
with soucoupes of silver gilt The lo\ely Fatima entertained 
me all this time in the most polite agieeable manner, calling me 
often Q-uzSl Sultanum^ oi the beautiful sultana, and desiring my 
friendship with the best grace in the world, lamenting that she 
could not entertain me in my own language 

When I took my leave, two maids brought in a fine silver 
basket of embroidered handkerchiefs , she begged I would 
wear the richest for her sake, and give the others to my woman 
and interpreters. I retired through the same ceremonies as 
before, and could not help fancying I had been some time in 
Mahomet’s paradise, so much I was charmed wuth what I had 
seen. I know not how the relation of it appears to you. 
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THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS 

By DEVN SWIFr 

[JoNVTHAY Stvift Tlie £>ieatcst Eneili&h piosc saliMst , lioin iii Dubl'n 
Novembei JO, 1607 , died Octobci 10, 1710 lie w i«> ffi.icluxtt a 'mni ( al- 

lege, Dublin , -vvas loi many jeais sccictuy to Su 1\ illivui ''It molt* oi I ii' i ^inl 
and in 1695 became a piicst, being made dean of fat P itut k s u' i / 1 > 1 j hmi tlu 

beginning of Li& htei uy caieei Ins biilliant and icoiiotii tu ^ifin , itii nltd 
attention in the literaiy woild. Ins wiitiags, tln*ugh soniotinu •> ttii> i }>t r-g 
strong, vigoions, and always aitistic IIis more fxmous winks i>» lum ‘ '1 'h 
of a Tub ” (170‘1^, “ Battle of the Books” (1704), ” Mtdit ilmu i.ituii .i Hio >iu 
stick” (1701), “ Aigument to piovo the Iiiconvomenet of AbtJiJuMg < 1 'laini- 
ity” (1708), ‘‘ I’loject tortho Ailvtncemont of Religion” (170- ), St iitMui . * ot 
a Chuich ot England Man” (1 70S), “ Conduct of the Allu s” M7 11 1 ” V'l 'ft to 
the October Club” (1712), ” Rt marks on the Ban u i 'lit it\ ” ("17 12), I’lib'i. 
Spii It of the Whigs” (1714), ‘ Diapiti’s Betters ” (1721), “ (lullnt i , lintl,” 
(1726), and “A Modest Propo^rl” (1720) 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to fatiMl 
of money and hide them m a hole, which the eat oIimm \ mo’, 
asked, “Why he would hoaid ux) those loiiiul shiniiii* tliint»s 
that he could make no use of “Wh>,”s4iid the j.iektl.iw, 
“my master has a whole chest full, and makes no nioie usi of 
them than I ** 

If the men of wit and genius would lesolvi* n<'^el 1t> eoiu- 
plam m their woiks of ciitics and detiaetois, llic next 
would not know that they ever had any 

I never wonder to see men wicked, hut I often wonder to 
see them not ashamed. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones hy indulging <nii 
reflections on them, as he who in a melcinidiolj f.iiie;^ st es 
something like a face on the w'’all or the wainscot can, h> two 
or three touches with a lead pencil, make it look visible and 
Agreeing with what he fauoiecl. 

Men of great parts are often unfortunate m the mniiago- 
ment of public business, because they are ajit to go out of thi* 
common road by the quickness of their imagniation. Tins I 
once said to my Lord Bolingbroke, and desired he would ob- 
serve that the clerks in his office used a sort of ivory knife 
with a blunt edge to divide a sheet of paper, which never failed 
to cut it even, only requiring a steady hand 5 whereas if they 
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should make use of a shaip penknife, the shaipness would make 
it often go out of the ciease and di&ilguic the i)apei 

“He who doto not pioMde loi his own hou.»%” St Paul 
says, “m woise than an infidel, ” <»ud I think he wdio piOMdes 
only foi his own house is juot with an infidel 

When I am leading a book, wliethci wise oi billy, it seems 
to me to be ali\ e, and talking to me 

When I w as yoimg I thought all the woild, as w ell as my- 
self, w^as wholly taken uj) in disoouising upon the last new 
play 

I nevei yet knew a wag (_as the teim is) who was not a 
dunce 

A pel son leading to me a dull poem of his own making, I 
prevailed on him to soiatch out six lines together, m tuimng 
over the leaf, the ink being wet, it marked as many lines on 
the other side , whei eof the poet complaining, I bade him be 
easy, foi it would be bettei if those weie out too 

We have ]ust enough leligion to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love one anothei 

When we desiie or solicit anything, our minds run wholly 
on the good side or ciicumstances of it , when it is obtained, 
oui minds lun wholly on the bad ones 

The lattei pait of a wise man’s life is taken up in curing the 
follies, pie3udices, and false oiJimons he had conti acted in the 
foimei 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with relation 
to iiosteiity, let him consider m old books what he finds that 
he is glad to know, and what omissions he most laments. 

One aiguinent, to prove that the common relations of ghosts 
and specteis are geneially false, may be drawn fiom the opinion 
held that spirits aie nevei seen by more than one person at a 
time ; that is to say, it seldom happens to above one person in 
a company to be possessed with any high degree of spleen or 
melancholy. 

It IS grown a word of course for writers to say, “ This criti- 
cal age,” as divines say, “ This sinful age. ” 

It IS pleasant to observe how free the present age is in 
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laying taxes on the next “Futuie ages shall talk of tin., tin 
shall be famous to all iiosteiit'^ wheioa^i then tunn .'in* 
thoughts will be taken ux> about piesfci>fc things, aia <uii,, 
now 

I nevei lieaid a Imei iDiece ot satiio againsb Lni\ei.s tl' i>i 
that of astioiogeis, m hen they jnet end by lub*^ oL .n t to tell 
when a suit will end, and whothci to the adiantage of ibe 
plaintiff oi defendant , thus making the niattei d« jxnid cnlii*‘ls 
upon the influence of the stais, without the lea'll legaid to the 
merits of the cause 

I have known some men possessed of go<Ml (prdilio--, '\ln< ]» 
weie veiy serviceable to otheis but useless to thcinseUo*, , hLo 
a sundial on the fiont of a house, to infoim the noighboi>, ttnd 
passengeis, but not the ownei within 

If a man would legister all his oxnnions u^kui love, iiolitu's., 
religion, learning, etc , beginning fioni Ins jouth, aiul so go i>n 
to old age, what a bundle of inconsislencios .nul contitidu'lion , 
would appeal at last ^ 

The stoical scheme of supiflying oui wants by lo])j>ing oil 
our desues is like cutting off oui feet when we WMiit shot s. 

The leason why so few luaiiiages aie htippjy is Imsmusi* 
young ladies spend then time in making nets, not m nuiKiiig 
cages 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the nnsin’abli*, 
for the happy impute all their success to inudouce or nu*n{. 

Ambition often puts men upon doaig the nieuni‘st. oiliees , 
so climbing is performed in the same iiosture w ith eieex>»»g:* 

Although men are accused for not knowing their own wi'.ik- 
ness, yet peihaps as few know then* own stiongth. It is in men 
as in soils, where sometimes there is a vein of gold wdiK-h the 
ownei knows not of. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you gave 
before. 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptation to a 
pnnoe ; as mne or women to a young fellow, or a bribe to a 
}udge, or avarice to old age, or vanity to a woman. 

The humor of exploding many things under the name of 
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tiifles, foppeiies, and onlj’ imaginaiy goods, is a 'veiy false 
pi oof eithei of wisdom oi magnanimity, and a giCi’t check to 
virtuous actions Foi instance, with legaid to fame , theie is 
111 most people a leluctance and unwillingness to be foi gotten 
We obseive even among the vulgai how fond they are to ha\e 
an insciiption ovei then giave It lequires but little philos- 
ophy to discovei and obseive that theie is no intmifoio value in 
all tins , howevei, if it be founded in oui natuie, as an incite- 
ment to \iitue, it ought not to be iidiculed 

Complaint is the laigest tiibute liea'ven receives, and the 
sinceie pait of oui devotion 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of 
woids , foi whoever is a mastei of language, and hath a mind 
full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon the choice 
of both , wheieas common speakers have only one set of ideas, 
and one set of woids to clothe them in, and these are alwaj^^s 
leady at the mouth , so people come faster out of chuich when 
it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

THE HERMIT. 

By THOMAS PARNELL 

[Thosias PiLiivEii English poet, hoin at Dublin, Ireland, in 1679 After 
graduating at Dublin Uni\eisity he took ordexs and was appointed archdeacon 
of Cloghcr and -vicai of Einglass After the death of his wite he became ’rtem- 
peiate, and died at Chestei m Octobei, 1718 He wrote many hymns, translations, 
and. othei poems IIis “ Hermit” is his best-known composition The subiect 
IS veiy ancient, and is found not only in the ” Gesta Romanoium ” but in a still 
moie amusing form in Spanish folkloie according to which Petei and Chiist are 
lepiescnted as traveling through Spam togethei Chiist does all these strange 
acts and repeats the pioverb ‘‘Blessed aie the poor in spuit ”3 

Ear in a wild, imkiiown to public view, 

Erom youth to age a leverend heimit giew'. 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell. 

His food the fiuits, his drink the ciystal well 
Remote tiom men, with God he passed his days, 

Player all his business, all his pleasure praise 
A life so sacred, such serene repose. 

Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose , 
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That vice should timmph, viitue vice obey, — 

This spiung some doubt of Hi evidence’s sway 
His hopes no moie a ceitain piospcct boast, 

And all the tenor of his soul was lost 
So i\hen a smooth expanse leceives impiest 
Calm natuie’s image on its wat’iy bieasb, 

Down bend the banks, the tiees deijendiiig glow. 

And skies beneath with answeiing colois glow 
Hut if a stone the gentle sea di\ ide, 

Swift ruffling Glides ouil on eveiy side, 

And glimmering fiagnieuts of a bioken sun. 

Banks, tiees, and skies in thick disoidei luii 

To clear this doubt, to know the woild by Sight, 

To find if books, or swains, lepoit it light, 

(Foi yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose feet came wand’iing o’er the nightl^/ <lcw ,) 

He quits his cell, the pilgiim’s staff he boie, 

And fixed the scallop in his hat bofoic , 

Then with the sun a using louiney w cut, 

Sedate to think, and watching each o\ ent 

The mom was wasted in the jiathlcss glass, 

And long and lonesome was the wild to , 

But when the southern sun had waim< d the da;^ , 

A youth came posting o’ei tho cxo&sing ivMj ’ 

His laiment docent, hib complexion fan. 

And soft in graceful ringlets waved his liaii 
Then neai approaching, " ITathei, hail f ’’ he ci nnl, 

And ^^Hail, my son,” the lev’iond sue icphed , 

Words followed woids, fiom question answei fiowed 
And talk of various kind deceived the load, 

’Till each with othei pleased, and loth to pait. 

While in their age they differ, join in heait 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound. 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm aiound 

Now sunk the sun, the closing hoiu of d.ty 
Came onward, mantled o’er with sobei gray . 

Nature in silence bid the world repose , 

When near the road a stately palace rose ; 

There by the moon thro’ lanks of trees they pass, 
Whose veiduie ciowned their sloping sides with gr«iss. 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wand’ring stranger’s homo . 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of x-'r«*>ise, 

Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease 
The pair ariive, the liv’ned servants wait; 
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Then loicl leceives them at the pompous gate 
The table gioaiis with costly piles of food. 

And all is moie than hospitably good 

Then led to le&t, the daj'^s long toil they diown. 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down 
At length, ’tis mom, and, at the dawn of day. 
Along the wide canals the zephyis play 
I'lesh o^er the gay paiteiies the bieezes cieep. 

And shake the neighb’ring wood to banish sleep 
XJp use the guests, obedient to the call 
An eaily banquet decked the splendid hall, 

Rich luscious wine a golden goblet giaeed, 

■Winch the kind master foiced his guests to taste 
Then pleased and thankful, fioni the porch they go, 
And, but the lancHoid, none had cause ±oi woe, 

His cup was vanished , foi in seciet guise. 

The youngei guest puilomed the glitteiing piize 
As one who spies a seipent in his way, 

Glistening and basking in the sunny ray, 

Hisoideied stops to shun the dangei neai. 

Then w'alks with faintness on, and looks with fear. 

So seemed the sue , when, fai upon the load, 

The shining si>oil his wily paitner showed 
He stopped with silence, walked with tiembling heart. 
And much he wished, but duist not ask, to pait, 
Muimeiing he lifts his eyes, and thinks it haid 
That generous actions meet a base lewaid 

While thus the 7 pass, the sun his gloiy shrouds. 
The changing skies hang out then sable clouds , 

A sound in air piesaged appioaching rain. 

And beasts to coveit scud acioss the plain 
Warned by the signs, the waiid’iing pair letieat, 

To seek foi shelter at a neighboring seat 
'Tw as built with tuiiets on a rismg giound. 

And stiong, and large, and unimproved around , 

Its ownei’s tempei, timOrous and severe. 

Unkind and griping, caused a d.eseit theie 

As near the miser’s heavy doois they drew, 
jPieice using gusts with sudden fury blew. 

The nimble lightening mixed with show’is began. 

And o’ei their heads loud i oiling tliundeis lan 
Heie long they knock, but knock oi call in vain, 
Hiiv’n by the wind, and battered by the rain 
At length some pity warmed the mastei’s bieast, 
(’Twas then his threshold first received a guest,) 

Slow cieakmg turns the door with 3ealous caie. 
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And half he "welcomes in the shiv^iing paii , 

One frugal faggot lights the naked wall'-. 

And nature’s feivor thio’ then limbs lecalls 
Bread of the coarsest soi t, "with eager •wine, 

(Each haidly granted,) ser'ved them both to diii''. 
And "when the tempest fiist appealed to cease, 

A ready -waimng bade them jiart in xieacr 

With still lemaik the pond’nng heimit viea<*d, 
In one so iich, a life so x>ooi and i ado 
‘'And why should such,” within himself he eia*d, 
'^Xiock the lost wealth a thousand want 1)* si<U‘ ' ’’ 
But what now maiks of wondei soon took x>la« ( , 

In eveiy settling featui o of Ins lace , 

When from his vest the young companion boi * 

That cup the gen’ious landloid owned betoie, 

And ijaid piofusely "with the piccious bowl 
The stinted kindness of the chuihsh soul 
But now the clouds in any tumult hv , 

The sun emerging opes an azuio skj- , 

A fresher gieen the smelling leaves displa> , 

And, glitt’rmg as they tremble, cheoi th<‘ da\ , 

The wcathoi tempts them fiom the pooi if lu\jt. 

And the glad master bolts the wary gate 

While hence they %\alk, the pil gum’s l>osom \\i ought 

With all the tiavel of unceitain tlioiight , 

His paitner’s acts without then cause ai)x>f'ur, 

’Twas theie a -vice and seemed a madness heie. 
Detesting that, and pitying this, lie goes. 

Dost and confounded with the various shows 

How night’s dim shades again involve the sky. 
Again the wand’rers want a place to lie , 

Again they search, and find a lodging iiigli 
The soil impioved aiound, the mansion iWMt, 

And neithei poorly low, nor idly gieat 
It seemed to speak its mastci’s tuin of mind. 

Content, — and not for x>raise, but viiiius kind. 

Hither the walkers turn with weary foot, 

Then bless the mansion, and the master greet 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 

The modest mastei hears, and thus iei>lies 

“Without a vain, without a giudging heait. 

To him, who gives us ail, I yield a part, 

Erom him you come, for liim accept it liere, 

A frank and sober, more than costly cheer.’' 

He spoke, and bid the welcome table spre^. 
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Then talked of viitue till the time of bed. 

When the giave houbehold lound his hall repair. 
Warned by a bell, and close the hours with prayer 
At length the woild, lenewed by calm repose. 

Was stiong for toil, the dappled morn aiose, 

Befoie the pilgiims pait, the youngei crept 
ITeai the closed ciadle, where an infant slept. 

And writhed his neck the landloid’s little piide, 

O strange return * giew black, and gasped, and died 

Hoiroib of hoirois f what' his onlj’ son f 

How looked the hermit when the fact was done , 

Not hell, tho’ helPs black jaws in sunder pait, 

And bieathe blue fiie, could moie assault his heart 
Confused, and stiuck wirh silence at the deed. 

He flies, but tiembling fails to fly "with speed 
His steps the youth jiuibues the countiy lay 
Peiplexed with loads, a servant showed the way 
A river ciossed the path , the passage o^ei 
Was nice to find, the seivant tiod before, 

Xiong aims of oak an open budge supplied. 

And deep the waves beneath the bending branches glide 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time foi sin, 
Appioached the careless guide, and thrust him in 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifts his head. 

Then flashing turns, and sinks amongst the dead 
Wild, spaikling lage inflames the fathex’s eyes. 

He bursts the bands of feai, and madly cues, 

“Detested wietch"’ — but scarce his speech began. 

When the strange paitner seemed no longer man 
His youthful face giew more serenely sweet. 

His robe turned wliite and flowed upon his feet , 

Pair rounds of ladiant points invest his hair , 

Celestial odors bieathe thro’ purple an , 

And wings, whose colois glittered on the day, 

Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 

The form ethereal bursts upon his sight. 

And moves m all the majesty of light 

Tho’ loud at first the pilgrim’s passion grew. 

Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do , 

Sui prise in seciet chains his words suspends. 

And in a calm his settling temper ends. 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of Music ravished as he spoke) — 

“ Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown. 

In sweet memorial use before the throne 
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These charms success in oui biight legion fim?. 

And foice an angel down to calm thy mind , 

I’d this commissioned, I foisook the sky 
Nay, cease to kneel — thy £ellow-sei vant I 

Then know the truth of govei nmeat diviiu, 

And let these sciuples be no longei thiue 
The Makei justly claims the woild he made, 

In this the light of Piovidence is laid, 

Its sacred majesty thio* all depends. 

On using second means to woik his ends , 

’Tis thus, withdiawn in state fiom human eye. 

The Powei exerts his attiibutes on high, 

Youi action uses, nor contiols youi uill. 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still 

What stiange events can stiike with more s’a prise 
Than those which lately struck thy wond’iing e-^es 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almight;y just. 

And, wheie you can’t uniiddle, learn to tiust * 

^'The great \am man who fared on costly food. 
Whose life was too luxuiious to be good , 

Who made his iv’iy stands with goblets shine, 

And foiced his guests to morning draughts of wino, 
Has, with the cup, the giaceless custom lost, 

And still he welcomes, but with less of cost 

“The mean, suspicious wietch whose bolted door 
Ne’ei moved in pity to the wand’iing pooi. 

With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals -will be kind 
Conscious of \/aiitiug worth, he views tlu' bowl, 

And feels compassion touch his gratelul soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen oio of lead, 

With heaping coals of fixe upon Ins head , 

In the kind warmth tlie metal learns tf) glow, 

And loose from dioss the silver luns below 
“Long had our pious fiiend lu virtue trod, 

But now the child half weaned his heart from God 
(Child of his age) , for him he lived in x>ain, 

And measured back his steps to earth again 
To what excesses had his dotage lun ^ 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 

To all, but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 

(And ’twas my ministry to deal the blow,) 

The poor fond patent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just 
" But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack. 
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Had that false seivant sped in safety back, 

This night his tieasuied heaps he meant to steal. 

And what a fund of chanty would fail * 

Thus Heaven instiuets thy mind this trial o'er, 
Depait in peace, le&ign and sin no moie ” 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew. 

The sage stood wond'iing as the seiaph flew 
Thus looked Elisha, when to mount on high. 

His Mastei took the ehaiiot of the sky , 

The fieiy pomp ascending left the view, 

The piophet gazed, and wished to follow too 
The bending heimit heie a piayei begun, 

“ Lord, as He 4. ve^t, on Earth thy wrnii be done ” 

Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place. 

And passed a life of piety and peace 


o<»>0<oo. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

By sir RICHARD STEELE 
(From “ The Enghshm m,” No 26 ) 

[Sir Richard SteeIiB, Irish e'fsanst, dramatist, and politician, was a 
native of Dublin, where his father, an English banis^tei, -svas secretary to the 
Duke of Ormonde He was born Maich 1672, and attended Merton College, 
Ovford, -where he became the hrm fiiend of Addison Leaving college 
without taking a degree, he entered the Horse Guaids, and subsequently rose 
to the lauk of captam He was a gazetteei (1T07-1710), a member of Parlia- 
ment, fiom -which he -was exiiellea for seditious language in “The Ciisis,” a 
political pamphlet , and was knighted b^ Qeoige I He founded and edited 
the Tatl&t , undei the name of “ Isaac Bickerstafte,’ and next to Addison was 
chief contributor to the jiS[pe(. tutor and the Gxiaidian The last ears of his 
life wexe spent 111 letirement m Wales, and his death occuired at Oarmaithen, 
Septembei 1, 1729 ] 

Under the Title of this Paper, I do not think it foreign to 
my Design to speak of a Man born in Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
and relate an Adventure in his Life so uncommon, that it’s 
doubtful whether the like has happen’d to any other of human 
Race. The Person I speak of is Alexander Selktrh^ whose 
Name is familiar to Men of Cnnoszty, from the Fame of his 
having lived four Years and four Months alone in the Island 
of Juan Fernandez, I had the pleasure fiequently to converse 
with the Man soon after his Arrival in Fngland, in the Year 
1711. It was matter of great Curiosity to hear him, as ho is a 
Man of good Sense, give an Account of the different Revolu- 
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tiotts in Ills own Mind in that long" Solitude When ■vno con- 
sider how painful Absence fiom Company, foi the space ot but 
one Evening, is to the generality of Mankind, we nia'^ lia\e a 
Sense how painful this nece&saiy and constant Solitude wms to 
a Man bred a Sailoi, and ever accustomed to cniov, and suifei, 
eat, drink, and sleep, and peifoim all Offices of LiiL‘ in Fellow- 
ship and Company. He was put ashoie fiom a Icdky Vessel, 
with the Captain of which he had had an ii lecoueihiblo Ditbu- 
ence, and he chose lathei to take his Fate iii this Fla(*c, than 
in a ciazy Vessel, under a disagreeable Cominandci Ills Poi- 
tron were a Sea-Chest, his wearing Clothes .ind Bedding, a Fiie- 
lock, a Poimd of Gun-powdei, a huge fj[uantity of Ibillets, a 
Flint and Steel, a few Pounds of Tobacco, uii ll.itchet, ,i Kiiile, 
a Kettle, a Bible, and other Books ot Devotion , togctlui Mitli 
Pieces that concern’d Navigation, and his Mathematical Inst i u- 
ments. Resentment against Ins Officei, who ha<l ill us<*<l him, 
made him look foiwaid on this Change of Lile, as the mori* 
eligible one, till the instant in which he saw the Vessel put oft , 
at which moment hia Heait yearned within him, ainl m(‘lu*<I 
at the paiting with his Comrades and all liumcin >S«M'u*ty at 
once He had m Provx&ions for the Sustenance of Lilo but tla^ 
quantity of two Meals, the Island abounding onH with w il<l 
Goats, Cats, and Rats. Ho judged it most piobable that he 
should find more immediate and easy Rcdief, by tinding Shell- 
fish on the Shore, than seeking Game with his (hiii. ife ac- 
cordingly found great quantities of Tuitlcs, wlioso h'Icsh is 
extreamly delicious, and of wliioli lie frequently <*ut v ei y j »len- 
tifully on his first Arrival, till it grew disagrceahlo to Ins 
Stomach, except in Jellies Tho Necessities ot Hunger and 
Thirst were his greatest Diversions from tho Rofiection on his 
lonely Condition. When those Appetites wore satisfied, tho 
Desire of Society was as strong a Call upon him, and he appeal ed 
to himself least necessitous when he wanted everything; foi 
the Supports of his Body were easily attained, but tlio eagei 
Bongmgs for seeing again the Face of Man, during tho Interval 
of craving bodily Appetites, weio hardly supportable Ho 
grew dejected, languid, and melancholy, scarce able to rest! am 
from doing himself Violence, till by degrees, by the Force of 
Reason, and frequent reading of the Scriptures, and turning his 
Thoughts upon the Study of Navigation, after the space of 
eighteen Months, he grew thoroughly reconciled to his Condi- 
tion When he had made this Conquest, the Vigor of his 
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Health, Disengagement fiom the World, a constant, chearful, 
seiene Sky, and a tempeiate An, made his Life one continual 
Fea&t, and his Being much moie joyful than it had before been 
iiksome He now taking Delight in eveiy thing, made the 
Hutt, in ■which he lay. by Ornaments which he cut down fiom 
a spacious W ood, on the side of which it was situated, the most 
delicious Bower, fann’d with continual Bieezes and gentle As- 
piiations of Wind, that made his Repose altei the Chase equal 
to the most sensual Pleasures 

I FORGET to observe that during the Time of his Dissat- 
isfaction, Monsters of the Deep, which frequently lay on the 
Shore, added to the Terrors of his Solitude, the dreadful Howl- 
ings and Voices seemed too terrible to be made for human Ears , 
But upon the Recovei y of his Temper, he could with Pleasure 
not only hear then Voices, but approach the Monsters them- 
selves with great Intrepidity He speaks of Sea-Lions, whose 
Jaws and Tails were capable of seizing or breaking the Limbs 
of a Man, if he appioach’d them But at that time his Spirits 
and Life weje so high, that ho could act so regularly and un- 
concerned, that merely fiom being unruffled in himself, he killed 
them wuih the greatest Ease imaginable For observing that 
tho their Jaws and Tails were so terrible, yet the Animals being 
mighty slow in working themselves round, he had nothing to 
do but place himself exactly opposite to then Middle, and as 
close to them as possible, and he dispatched them with his 
Hatchet at Will 

THE Piocautions which he took against Want, in case of 
Sickness, was to lame Kids when very young, so as that they 
might recover then Health, but never be capable of Speed 
These he had in great Numbers about his Hutt , and when he 
was himself in full Vigour, he could take at full Speed the swift- 
est Goat running up a Piomontoiy, and never failed of catching 
them, but on a Descent. 

HIS Habitation was extremely pester’d with Rats, which 
gnaw’d his Clothes and Feet when sleeping To defend him 
.igainst them, he fed and tamed Numbers of young Kithngs, 
who lay about his Bed, and preserved him from the Enemy 
When his Clothes were quite worn out, he dried and tacked 
together the Skins of Goats, with which he clothed himself, and 
was enured to pass through Woods, Bushes, and Brambles with 
as much Carelessness and Precipitance as any other Animal 
It happened once to him that, running on the Summit of a 
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Hill, he made a Stretch to seize a Goat , with winch inifler 
him, he fell down a Piecipice, and lay senseless foi the hj[)ci(*e 
of thiee Days, the Length of which time ho ineasuietl by the 
Moon’s Growth since his last Obser\ation This inannoi ot 
Life grew so exquisitely pleasant, that he ne%ei had a inomcnt 
heavy upon his hands, his Nights were untroubled, and hi i 
Days joyous, fiom the Piactice of Tempciance and Kveicise 
It was Ills manner to use stated Hours and Places toi K\oicim “3 
of Devotion, which he peifoiined aloud, in oidoi to Lee]* up the 
Faculties of Sx>eech, and to uttei himself with gu*at«*i Jsnf‘ig> 

WHEN I tirst saw him, I thought, if I had not lietni let into 
his Ohaiacter and Story, I could have disccincd that he had 
been much sepaiated from Comxjany, fioin Ins -Vs]»ect and 
Gesture, theio was a strong but clieaitul SeiiousiK'ss m hi-. 
Look, and a ceitaiii disiegaid to the ordinal y things about him, 
as if he had been sunk m Thought When the Slop whnh 
brought him ofl the Island came in, ho ie< t‘i\ud them with the 
greatest Indiifeience, with relation to the Piosj>oet ot going oil 
with them, but with gieat satisfaction lu an Opj^oitunitv to 
refresh and help them, the Man frequently bewail’d his letuin 
to the World, which could not, he said, with all its Pm joy - 
raents, restore him to the Tranquillity of Ins »St>hl nde "riio I 
had frequently conversed with him, after a few Months’ Al»- 
sence, he met me m the Street , and though he si>oke to luo, I 
could not recollect that I had seen him: lamiliai Ooiuoisc in 
this Town had taken ojfif the Lonelino.ss of his Asjicct, and 
quite altered the Air of his Face. 

This plain Man’s Stoiy is a inemoralile Example that lie is 
happiest who confines Iils Wants to natural Necessities; and 
he that goes further in his Desires increases hi« Wants in pio- 
portion to his Acquisitions, or to use his own PlKpiession, £ 
am now worth eight hundred I^ounds^ hut ehall never he so kappg 
as when I was not worth a Farthing* 


SUPPOSED LINES OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

By WILUAM cowpbr 

I AM monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute 5 
From the center all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 



0 Solitude f "wliere a.ie tlie ciLarins 
Tliat &ag^es liave seen in tliy face ^ 

IBetter dwell m tlie midst of alarms^ 
Titan reign in tins itonilDle place 

1 am out of iiumanitj^’s reaclt, 

I must flnisli my journey alone, 
iSTever iteai tlae sweet music of speecla, 

I stait at tile sound of my own 
Tiie lieasts tliat roam 0% er tite plain 
IVIy form witit indiffexence see, 

Tliey are so unacquainted witli man, 
Titeii tameness is sitocking to me 

Society, friendsitip, and love, 

I>i-v inely besto'w ed upon man. 

Oil, liad I tlie w mgs of a dove, 

ilow soon would I taste you again ^ 

IVIy sorrows I titen mxglit assuage 

In tite ways of religion and trutti, 
IVIiglit learn fiom tlae v isdom of age, 

_A-nd be claeexed by tbe sallies of j^outlu 

ZB-eligion ^ wbat treasure untold 
Itesides in tbat iteavenly word ’ 

Ikloie piecious tban silvei and gold. 

Or all tbat tbis eaitb can afford 
IBut tbe sound of tbe cburcb-going bell 
Tliese valleys and xocbs nevex beaid, 
INever sigbed at tbe sound of a bnell. 

Ox smiled wben a Sabbatb appeared 

“STe winds, tbat Ixave made me your spoit, 
Oonvey to tbis desolate sbore 
Some cox dial, en dealing leport 

Of a land I sball visit no more ’ 

IMy friends, do tbey now and tbert send 
-A. wisb 01 a tbouglat after me ^ 

Ob, tell me I yet bave a friend, 

Tbougb a frxend I am never to see ^ 

IHCow fleet is a glance of tbe mind * 

Compared witb tbe speed of xts fiigbt 
Tbe tempest xtself lags behind. 

And tbe swift-wing 6 d arrows of ligbt 
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When I think of my own native land. 
In a moment I seem to be there , 
But alas ’ lecollection at hand 
Soon huiiies me back to despaii 

But the sea fowl is gone to hei nest, 
The beast is Hid doi\ n in his laii , 
Even here is a season of lest, 

And I to mjr eabin i oyaii 
There’s meicy in e\ci\ place. 

And nicicy, encoui aging thought^ 
Gives e\cn aftlictioii a giaee. 

And leconciles man to his lot 




THE FOOTPRINT OK THE SAN!) 

Bv DAXIKL DEFOE 
(Fiona “ Rolunson < ’rnsf»e ” J 

It happened one day, aliout noon, goin^ towaids nn boat, 
I was exceedingly suipnscd witli the print, ot .i m.ni s nakod 
foot on the shore, which tv as Tei;y seen on t!u* sain! 

I stood like one thundei struck, or if I litwl sevni an 
iion ; I listened, I looked lound mo, I vmild hoar nothing, not 
see anything , I went ux> to a using ground, it> hiok iartluu , I 
went up the shore, and down the shoio, but it tt.is all om*, I 
could see no other imiircssion but that one, I wont to it again 
to see if theie wore any more, and to obsoive if it might not !h‘ 
my fancy , but there was no i*oora for tluii, foi thojo w.m <‘\- 
aotly the print of a foot, toes, heel, and evoiv pait of ,i foot, 
how it came thither I know not, nor could 1 in tlu* lo.ust iiiiag- 
me. But after mnumorablo fluttering thoughts, like *i nuiii 
perfectly confused and out of myself, I came homo to my foiti- 
flcatlon, not feeling, as we say, the ground I went on, but ter- 
rified to the last degree, looking Iwhind mo at c*veiy tw<J oi 
three steps, mistaking every bush and tiee, and fancying overy 
stump at a distance to be a man, nor is it xiossiblo to desenhe 
how many various shapes affxightcd imagination represented 
things to me in ; how many wild ideas were found evei y mo- 
ment in my fancy, and what strange, unaccountable wlumseys 
came into my thoughts by the way. 
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When 1 came to my castle (for so I think I called it e\er 
after this), I fled into it like one puisued , ■whether I -went 
ovei by the ladder, as fiist contrived, oi •vrent m at the hole in 
the rock, which I had called a door, I cannot remember , no, 
nor could I remember the next morning , for never frightened 
haie fled to co\ei, oi fov to earth, with moie tenor of mind 
than I to this letreat 

I slept none that night , the farther I w as from the occasion 
of my fright, the greater my apprehensions weie, w^hich is 
something contrary to the nature of such things, and especially 
to the usual piactice of all cieatures in feai , but I was so 
embarrassed with my owm frightful ideas of the thing, that I 
formed nothing but dismal imaginations to mj'self, even though 
I was now a great way oft it Sometimes I fancied it must be 
the devil, and leason 30 ined m with me in this supposition , 
for how should any other thing m human shape come into the 
placed Where was the -vessel that brought them'^ Whit 
marks were there of any other footstep And how w-as it pos- 
sible a man should come there ^ Bui then, to think that Satan 
should take human shape upon him in such a place, w here there 
could be no mannei of occasion for it, but to lea\e the print of 
his foot behind him, and that even for no purpose too, foi he 
could not be sure I should see it ; this was an amusement the 
other way; I considered that the devil might have found out 
abundance of other ways to have terrified me than this of the 
single print of a foot That as I lived quite on the other side 
of the island, he would never have been so simple as to lea\ e a 
maik in a place where it was ten thousand to one whether I 
should evei see it oi not, and in the sand, too, which the first 
surge of the sea, upon a high wind, would ha\e defaced en- 
tirely all this seemed inconsistent with the thing itself, and 
with all the notions we usually enter tain of the subtilty of the 
devil 

Abundance of such thmgs as these assisted to argue me out 
of all apprehensions of its being the devil ; and I presently 
concluded then, that it must be some more dangerous creature ; 
that it must be some of the savages of the mainland over 
against me, who had wandered out to sea in their canoes, and 
either driven by the currents, or by contrary winds, had made 
the island , and had been on shore, but were gone away again 
to sea, being as loath, perhaps, to have stayed in this desolate 
island, as I would have been to have had them. 
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Whxlo these leflectious \^ere i oiling- in uij mind, I vciy 
thankful in my thoughtb, that I A\a& bO happj not io be 
theieabouts at that tune, oi that they did not sec ])oai, by 
which they would hi\e concluded that some inlial>itaiit‘» btid 
been in the place, and peihaps have seaitiud faitbci loi nu* 
Then teiiiblo thoughts lacked my imagination ab<jut then ba\- 
ing found out my boat, and that theio ^\clo people b< le , and 
that if fao, I should ccitaml’v Inuc thorn come a^^aiii iit gitat<‘i 
numbeis, and devoui me , that li it should h.ipptui ib.it tbev 
should not find me, jet they Avould find nn iin lositic, <Ustio\ 
all my corn, and cany .i^iaj’ all m> flock ol tanu‘ go.it and I 
should perish at last loi more u ant 

Thus my feai banished all my loligious hope, ,d] 1b.it finnun 
confidence in God, which was toumlod upon siu h \\<*nd<nlnl 
experience as I had lia<l of TIis goodness, .is li lb* thdt li.id 
fed me by miracle liitlicato could imt ]>iesoi.\c, bs III-. ptjwci, 
the piovision whicli Jle had made foi im* li-y Hi-, gootbioss 
I reproached inj’^sell with mv laziness, tli.it uould ind sow ,iny 
moie com one -^eai than would just soim me till tin* next sea- 
son, as it no accident could mteivcne to jneveut nu enjt*>ing 
the oiop that was upon the giound , and tins I thought so just 
a reproof, that I lesolved foi the futuic to baxt* two oi Ibieo 
years’ corn beforehand, so that, wbatcvci might. i oim , 1 might 
not pensh foi want of bread. 

One moining early, lying lu my bed, and filh*.d w Uh iliouglits 
about my clangor fiom the appcaiauces ot .s.i\.iges, I found it 
discomposed me veiy much; upon winch tlK‘st‘ winds ol tlio 
Scripture came into my thoughts “ C’all ujjon mo m the day 
of trouble, and 1 will deliver thee, and thou sbalt glonfy me ” 
Upon this, rising cheerfully out of my bed, my hcMit was not 
only comforted, but I was guided and encouraged to pixiy 
earnestly to God for deliveranc.c • when I had ilono ina>ing, 
I took up my Bible, and opening it to lead, the tiist woids 
presented to me were, “Wait on the Lord, and bo of good 
cheer, and Ho shall strengthen thy heart ; wait, I say, on the 
Lord.” It is impossible to express the comfort tins gave mo. 
In answer, I thankfully laid down the book, and was no more 
sad. 

In the middle of these cogitations, apprehensions, and re- 
flections, it came into my thoughts one day, that all this might 
be a mere chimera of my own, and that tins foot might be the 
print of my own foot, when I came on shore from my boat s 
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this cheeied me up a little, too, and I began to persuade my- 
self it as all a delusion , that it u as nothing else but my ou n 
foot, aiid uhy might I not come thit uay fiom the boat, as 
uell as I TV as going that way to the boat^ 

Now I began to take courage, and to peep abroad again , 
foi I had not stirred out of my castle for thiee days and nights , 
so that I began to starve for proT ision , for I had little or noth- 
ing within doois but some barley cakes and watei Then I 
kneTV that my goats wanted to be milked too, tv Inch usually 
uas my evening diveision, and the pooi cieatuies were in 
gieat pain and inconvenience foi want of it , and, mdeed, it 
almost spoiled some of them, and almost diied up their milk 
Heaitening myself, theiefoie, with the belief that this was 
nothing but the punt of one of my ov n feet, and that I might 
be truly said to start at my ovn shadow. I began to go abroad 
again, and went to my count! 3- house to milk m^^ flock , but to 
see with tv hat feai I Trent foiwaid, how often I looked behind 
me, hoTV I was leady, eyeiy now and then, to lay down my 
basket, and lun foi my life, it would have made any one have 
thought I was haunted tv ith an e\ il conscience, oi that I had 
been lately most teiribly frightened , and so, indeed, I had 

Howe\ei, I went down thus two 01 thiee days, and having 
seen nothing, I began to be a little boldei, and to think theie 
was really nothing in it but my otv n imagination , but I could 
not peisuade mi’self fully of this till I should go down to the 
shoie again, and see this print of a foot, and measuie it by my 
own, and see if theie was any similitude or fitness, that I might 
be assured it was my own foot but tv hen I came to the place, 
fiist, it appeared evidently to me, that when I laid up my boat, 
I could not possibly be on shoie anywheie theieabout Sec- 
ondly, when I came to measuie the mark with my own foot, 
I found my foot not so laige by a great deal , both these things 
filled my head with new imaginations, and gave me the vapois 
again to the highest degiee, so that I shook with cold like one 
in an ague , and I went home again, filled with the belief that 
some man or men had been on shore there , or, in short, that 
the island was inhabited, and I might be surprised before I 
was aware ; and what course to take for my security I knew 
not. 

This confusion of my thoughts kept me awake all night j 
but m tbe morning I fell asleep j and having, by the amuse- 
ment of my mind, been, as it were, tired, and my spuits ex- 
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liausted, I slept veiy souncIl3’‘, and waked much betloi composed 
than I had evei been befoie, and now I bcLfan lo thinly se- 
dately, and, upon the utmost debate uith m^sob, I < ojalmbd 
that tins island (which was so evcoedingl-\ ple.iScint, fiuuful, 
and no faithei fiom the mainland than as I h«id st'on > v as not 
so entiiely abandoned as I might imagine, that ahliongn then* 
weieno stated inhabitants who h.c<l un the spot, \«*t tii.it tin le 
might sometimes come boats oft fiom the shou‘, 11110 (itlni 
with design, 01 peihaps ne\ci but mIhmi iho> mno dinon bv 
cross winds, might come to this pLu o I h,*t I h.id hud 
here fifteen j'eais now, and had not iuv.t with tlu* ie.ist ‘^h.nlow 
01 figure of any xjooiilo yet, and that, il at an\ tna« tin \ 
should be diiven heie, it was xnobalilc thf‘> wnt .laav .i‘>api 
as soon as evei they could, seeing tln‘> had luwci thoiv;lii lit 
to fix heie upon anj" occasion to this timis lli.ii ilio most I 
could suggest any dangei fiom w is, horn .>nv < a .11 d .u*aidoMtal 
landing ot stiaggliiig jicoxile horn tJu* ni.mi, wlio, a>. it wa*. 
likely, if they weio diiven liithei, wi-io ht*io .lo-mi.t tli- n 
wills, so they made no sia^- licit*, but w'<*nt oli .i<',ani with all 
possible Sliced, seldom staying one night on sIiom*, h t t!i»w 
should not have the holj) of the tides ainl ihivli'jht b.n K .ig.iin , 
and that, theiefoie, 1 had nothing fo do but to < onsnh i ol soiii** 
safe retreat, in ease I shoiihl see any sasagt**^ land upon the 
spot 

Now I hcgtin sotely to icxicnt that I li.id ting m\ c.iic so 
large as to bung a door thiongh again, wlinh dttoi, .is 1 s.nd, 
came out beyond where my'’ foitifiiMtion joukmI to the loik 
upon matiuely considoiing this thoicloic, I jt‘soUf(l to diaw 
me a second foitification, ju the manner of a semn irele, at a 
distance from my wall, just wheio I Jiad planted a doidtlo rmv 
of tree.s about twelve yeais befoic, of win<*h I m.idt* luenitoti 
these trees having been planted so thick bi*for<‘, thev w.inteil 
but few i>ilos to bo driven betw'oen tbem, that lh<*v might be 
thicker and stronger, and my wmH would be soon fiinsheil. So 
that I had now a double wall , and my cmtci w<tn was tliu’koni'd 
with pieces of timber, old cables, and every thing I coidd think 
of, to make it stiong ; Iiaviiig in it seven little Iioles, «ibout as 
big as I might init my' ,irm out at In the inside of this, I 
thickened my wall to about ten feet thick, with eontinually 
bringing earth out of my cave, and lay ing it <it tho foot of the 
wall, and walking upon it , and through tho seven holes I con- 
trived to plant the musketa, of which I took notice that I had 
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got seven on shoie out of the ship , these I planted, like my cpn- 
non» and fitted them into fiames, that held them like a oaiiiage, 
so that I could file all the seven guns in ttvo minutes’ lime 3 
this wall I was many a weary month in finishing, and yet nevei 
thought mj self safe till it w as done 

When this was done, I stuck all the ground without my 
wall, foi a gieat length every way, as full with stakes or sticks 
of the osieilike wood, which I found so apt to glow, as they 
could well stand , insomuch, that I believe I might set in iieai 
twenty thousand of them, leaving a pietty large space betireeu 
them and my wall, that I might have loom to see an enemy, 
and they might have no sheltcx fiom the joung trees, if thev 
attempted to approach my outei wall 

Thus, m two years’ time, I had a thick giove, and in five 01 
sivjeais’ time I had a wood betoie my dwelling growing so 
monstrously thick and strong that it was indeed perfectly 
impassable , and no men, ot what kind soevei, could ever 
imagine that theie was anything beyond it, much less a habita- 
tion As f oi the way which I pi oposed to mj self to go in and 
out (foi I left no avenue), it was by setting tw'^o laddeis, one to 
a pait of the rock which was low, and then broke in, and left 
loom to place another laddei upon that , so when the two 
ladders weie taken down, no man living could come down to 
me without doing himselt mischief, and if they had come down, 
they weie still on the outside of my outer wall. Thus I took 
all the measures human prudence could suggest foi my own 
preservation , and it will be seen, at length, that they weie not 
altogether without just reason , though I foresaw nothing at 
that time moie than my mere fear suggested to me 

While this w as doing, T was not altogether careless of my 
othei affaiis , foi I had a great concern upon me foi my little 
held of goats they weie not only a leady supply to me on 
every occasion, and began to be sufficient foi me, without the 
expense of powdei and shot, but also without the fatigue oi 
hunting after the wild ones , and I was loath to lose the advan- 
tage of them, and to have them all to nurse up over again. 

Accordingly, I spent some time to find out the most retired 
parts of the island , and I pitched upon one, which was as 
private, indeed, as my heart could wish for , it was a little 
damp piece of ground, in the middle of the hollow and thick 
woods, where, as I observed, I almost lost myself once before, 
endeavoring to come back that way fiom the eastern part of 
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the island Here I found a cloai pieoo of Innd, near iliree 
acies, so suiiounded with woods that ifc was almost an iiu 
hyiiatiue, at least, it did not wane neai so mneh 1.i!h*i to iimlvi 
it so, as the otliei piece of ground I had woik« d so luml at 

I immediately went to woik-nitli this piece td giouiid , .iml, 
in less than a month’s time, I had so fenced it loiind, that uiy 
flock, or held, call it which 3-011 ]>leaso, wliidi Men nut st> \\ dd 
now as at iiist they might he sni>i»osed to In*, wen* well » nungh 
seemed m it So, without .1113 luithei dela\, I iemu\ed t* n 
young she-goats, and two hr -goats, to tins jH« ee , and, win 11 
they woie there, I continued to perfect the it ikm till I Icul 
made it as secuic as the other, which, howe\ci, I di I at inon' 
loisuic, and it took me up moio time b3 a great tltMl 

All this laboi I was at the expense (»t, ]iiin h n.i 
apprehension on account of the i»nnt ol a in «n\s i««tl wiinli I 
had seen, foi, as 3et, I never saw an > linman tnafnn j‘onn‘ 
near the island, and I had now lived t\\<i 3t4iis nmlt i these 
uneasinesses, winch, indeed, made my life nun h ‘ess loadoil- 
ablo than it was befoie , as ina-v be w<*li im.iginetl bv .1113 
may know what it is to live 111 the constant sn.uc ol the ieai ol 
man 

After I had thus soenred one iiait of ni> htlle living stock, 
I went about the whole islainl, searching lor «inotbci piiv.d** 
place to make such another dei>osit , wlicn, waiideiing inoie t»> 
the west point of the island tlian 1 had evei done vet, and hu»U- 
mg out to sea, 1 thought I saw a boat upon the se.i, at a gie.it 
distance, I had found a iicrsjieetive glass or two in out* ol tiu» 
seameu’s chest, which I saved out of our ship, but I had it not 
about me ; and this was so remote that I i ould not t«‘il wh.it 
to make of it, though I looked at it till iny C3CS vveie not iihle to 
hold to look any longer whether it was a boat or not, 1 do not 
know, but as I descended from the hill I conhl S4‘e no moie oE 
It, so I gave it over, only I resolved to go no nune out with- 
out a perspective glass m my pocket. Wlicu I was come down 
the hill to the end of the island, where, indeed, I hu<l never 
been before, I was piesently convinced that the seeing the 
print of a man’s foot was not such a strange thing lu tlie island 
as I imagined ; and, but that it was a special provnlcnco that 
I was oast upon the side of the island where the savages never 
came, I should easily have known that noil nug was more fre- 
quent than for the canoes from the mam, when they happened 
to be a little too far out at sea, to shoot over to that side of 
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the island foi haiboi likewise, as they often met and fought 
in their canoes, the victois, haMng taken anj pii&oneis, would 
bring them o'sei to this shore, where, accoiding to then diead- 
ful customs, being ail cannibals, they would kill and eat them , 
of which hereaftei 

When I was come down the hill to the shore, as I said 
above, being the S W point of the island, I was perfectly 
confounded and amazed, noi is it possible for me to evpiess 
the honor ot my mind at seeing the shoie spread with skulls, 
hands, feet, and other bones of human bodies , and, particularly’-, 
I observed a place where there had been a fire made, and a 
circle dug in the earth, like a cockpit, -where I supposed the 
savage wretches had sat down to their inhuman f eastings upon 
the bodies of their fellow-creatures 

I was so astonished with the sight of these things, that I 
entertained no notions of any danger to my self from it for a 
long while all my apprehensions were buried in the thoughts 
of such a pitch of inhuman, hellish brutality, and the honor ot 
the degeneracy of human nature, which, though I had heard ot 
it often, y^et I never had so near a Mew of before in short, I 
turned away my face from the horrid spectacle, my stomach 
grew sick, and I was just at the point of fainting, when nature 
discharged the disorder from my stomach , and having vomited 
with uncommon violence, I was a little lelioved, but could not 
bear to stay in the place a moment , so I got me up the hill 
again with all the speed I could, and walked on towards my 
own habitation. 

When I came a little out of that part of the island, I stood 
still awhile, as amazed, and then, recovering myself, I looked 
up with the utmost affection of my soul, and, with a flood of 
tears in my eyes, gave God thanks, that had cast my first lot 
m a pait of the world where I was distinguished from such 
dreadful creatures as these 

In this frame of thankfulness, I went home to my castle, 
and began to be much easier now, as to the safety of my cir- 
cumstances, than ever I was before ; for I observed that these 
wretches never came to this island in search of what they could 
get , perhaps not seeking, not wanting, or not expecting, any- 
thing here , and having often, no doubt, been up to the covered, 
woody part of it, without finding anything to their purpose 
I knew I had been here now almost eighteen years, and never 
saw the least footsteps of human creature there before , and I 
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might be eighteen years more as entiiely concealed as I was 
now, if I did not discovei myself to them, which I had no 
mannei of occasion to do , it being my only business to keep 
myself entiiely concealed wheie I was, unless I found a better 
soit of cieatuies than cannibals to make myself known to Yet 
I entei tamed such an abhoiience of the savage wretches that I 
have been speaking of, and of the wretched inhuman custom 
of then devouimg and eating one anothei up, that I continued 
pensive and sad, and kept close within my own circle for 
almost two yeais aftei this When I say my own ciicle, I 
mean by it my thiee plantations, viz , my castle, my country 
seat, which I called my bowei, and my inclosure in the woods 
nor did I look after this for any other use than as an melosuie 
foi my goats , for the aveision which nature gave me to these 
hellish wretches was such, that I was as fearful of seemg them 
as of seemg the devil himself I did not so much as go to look 
after my boat all this time, but began rather to think of making 
another , for I could not think of ever making any moi e at- 
tempts to bring the othei boat lound the island to me, lest I 
should meet with some of these oieatures at sea, m which 
case, if I had happened to have fallen into their hands, I knew 
what would have been my lot 

Time, howevei, and the satisfaction I had that I was in no 
danger of being discovered by these people, began to wear off 
my uneasiness about them , and I began to live -just in the same 
composed mannei as befoie, only with this difference, that I 
used more caution, and kept my eyes moie about me than I did 
before lest I should happen to be seen by any of them , and I 
was moie cautious of firing my gun, lest any of them, being on 
the island, should happen to hear it , it was, therefoie, a gootl 
providence to me that I had f uj nished myself with a tame breed 
of goats, and that I needed not to hunt any more about the 
woods, or shoot at them , and if I did catch any of them after 
this, it was by tiaps and snares, as I had done before , so that 
foi two yeais after this, I believe I never fired my gun off once, 
though I never went out without it , and as T had saved three 
pistols out of the ship, I always caixied them out with me, oi at 
least two of them, sticking them in my goatskin belt ; I also 
fuibished up one of the great cutlasses that I had out of the 
ship, and made me a belt to hang it on also , so that I was now 
a most formidable fellow to look at when I went abroad, if you 
add to the former description of myself, the particular of two 
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pistols, and a gieat bioad-si^oid hanging at my side in a belt, 
but ivithout a seabbaid 

As in my present condition there -were not leally manv 
things t\hich I wanted, so, indeed, I thought that the frights I 
had been in about these -savage wi etches, and the concern I had 
been in for my own pi esei ration, had taken off the edge of my 
invention for rav own conveniences, and I had chopped a good 
design, which I had once bent my thoughts upon, and that was 
to try if I could not make some of niv bailej" into malt, and then 
to try and biewmvselt some beer Tins was lealij’ a whimsical 
thought, and I lepioved mvselt often foi the simplicity of it 
foi I precjeutly saw’ theie woula be the want of seveial things 
necessaiy to the making my beex, that it would be impossible 
foi me to supply’s as first, casks to i>3.e&»eive it in, which was a 
thing that, as I have obseived alitady, I could iie\er compass, 
no, though I speut not only manv* cloys, but weeks, nay months, 
in attemxjting it, but to no paijiose In the next place, I had 
no hops to make it keep, no \east to make it work, no coppei 
or kettle to make it boil , and yet w ith ail these things want- 
ing, I veiily believe, had not the flights and terrois I was in 
about the savages mteivened, I had undei taken it, and peihaps 
bi ought it to pass too , foi I seldom gave anything o vei without 
accomplishing it, when once I had it m my head to begin it. 
But my invention now lan quite another waj , for, night and 
day, I could think of nothing but how I might destioy some of 
these monsteis in then ciuel, bloody enteitainment , and, if 
X>ossible, save the \ictim they should bring hithei to destioy 

Sometimes I contrived in my thoughts to dig a hole under 
the place where they made then fire, and put in five or six 
pounds of gunpowdei, which, when they kindled their fire, 
would consequently take fiie, and blow up all that was near it , 
but as in the first place I should be very loath to waste so much 
powder upon them, my stoie being now within the quantity of 
one barrel , so neither could I be sure of its going off, at any 
ceitain time, when it might surpiise them, and at best, that it 
would do little more than just blow the fire about their ears and 
fnght them, but not sufficient to make them forsake the place , 
so I laid It aside, and then proposed that I would place myself 
in ambush, in some convenient place, with my three guns, all 
double loaded ; and in the middle of their bloody ceremony let 
fly at them, when I should be sure to kill or wound perhaps two 
or three at every shoot , and then falling m upon them with my 
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three pistols, and my sword, I made no doubt but that if th^Ti?. 
was twenty I should kill them all This fancy pleased roy 
thoughts for some weeks, and I was so full of it that I often 
dreamed of it , and sometimes that I was just going to let fly 
at them in my sleep 

At length I found a place in the side of the hill, wheie T 
was satisfied I might securely wait till I saw any of then boats 
coming, and might then, even befoie they would be ready to 
come on shore, convey myself unseen into some thickets ot 
trees, in one of which tlieie was a hollow laige enough to con- 
ceal me entiiely , and there I might sit and observe all their 
bloody doings, and take my full aim at then heads, when they 
were so close together as that it would be next to impossible 
that I should miss my shot, or that I could fail wounding three 
or four of them at the first shot 

After I had thus laid the scheme of my design, and in my 
imagination put it into piactice, I continually made my toui 
every morning to the top of the hill, which was from my castle, 
as I called it, about three miles, or more, to see if I could 
observe any boats upon the sea, coming near the island, or 
standing over towards it , but 1 began to tire of this hard duty 

As long as I kept my daily tour to the hill to look out, so 
long also I kept up the vigoi of my design, and ray spiiits 
seemed to be all the while in a suitable frame for so outrageous 
an execution as the killing twenty or thirty naked savages, foi 
an offense which I had not at all entered into any discussion of 
in my thoughts But when I began to be weary of the fiuitless 
excursion which I had made so long and so far every morning 
in vain, so my opinion of the action itself began to alter , ancl 
I began, with cooler and calmer thoughts, to consider what I 
was going to engage in ; what authority or call I had to preten<l 
to be judge and executioner upon these men as criminals, whom 
Heaven had thought fit foi so many ages, to suffei, unpunished, 
to go on, and to be, as it were, the executioners of His judg- 
ments one upon another ; how far these people were offenders 
against me, and what nght I had to engage m the quarrel of 
that blood which they shed promiscuously one upon another 

When I considered this a little, it followed necessarily that 
I was certainly in the wrong * that these people were not mur- 
derers, m the sense that I had before condemned them in my 
thoughts, any more than those Christians were murderers who 
often put to death the prisoners taken in battle ; or more fre- 
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cjiie^itlv, Ujioa many oclis^o 2 i% putyliole tioupa of irien tD me 
byoxd, AMthoat giving- quaitei, tliougli they tinew dovii then 
aimb, and. submitted 

These consideiations really put me to a pause, and to a 
kind o± full stop , and I began, b\ little and little, to be oit 
my design, and to conclude I had taken uiong measures in mj 
resolution to attack the savages , and that it v as not my dusi- 
ness to meddle vith them, unless they fiist attacked me , and 
this it tvds my business, if possible, to piet ent , but that, if I 
weie disco\eied and attacked bv them, I knetv mv duty 

111 this dispositioxi I cent nued io- neai a yeai aftei thiS , 
and so tai. uas I tiom desiiing an occasion foi ii^dnig upon 
these '\\ictches tiiat m all tnat time I ncser once trent uu the 
lull to see yhethei theie wexe anjk them in sight, oi to kno^\ 
unethei any ot them had been on shoie thexe o^ not, that I 
might not be tempted to leiiew any or mj eontmances agtixust 
them, or be piovoked by any ad%antage that might piesent 
Itself, to fall ujion them Only thi.s I did I vent and lo- 
mot od my boat, tvhicli I had on the othei side of the island, 
and earned it dovu to the east end of tlie -vrliole island, Tvheie 
I 1 an it into a little cove, -vyhich I found undei some high locks 
and wheie I knew, by leason of the cuiients, the savages durst 
not, at least would not, come with their boats upon any account 
whatever With my boat I earned away eveiy thing that I had 
left theie belonging to hei, though not necessaiy for the baie 
going thitlier, \iz , a mast and sail which I had made foi hei, 
and a thing like an anchoi, but winch indeed could not be 
called either anchoi oi giapael , howcvci, it was the best I 
could make of its kind , all these I remo\ed, that theie might 
not be the least shadow foi discover 3 ’-, oi appeal ance of any 
boat, oi of anj' human habitation ui>on the island Besides 
this, I kept mj’^self, as I said, moie letiied than ever, and sel- 
dom went from my cell evcfajpt upon my constant employment 
to milk my she-goats, and manage my little flock in the wood, 
which, as it was quite on the othei pait of the island, was out 
of danger , foi certain it is that these savage people, who some- 
times haunted this island, never came with any thoughts of 
finding anything heie, and consequently never wandered off 
from the coast, and I doubt not but they might have been 
several times on shore after my apprehensions of them had 
made me cautious, as well as befoie Indeed, I looked back 
with some horror upon the thoughts of what my condition 
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would have been, if I had chopped upon them and been dis- 
covered before that, when naked and unarmed, except with one 
gun, and that loaded often only with small shot, I walked 
every wheie, peeping and peeiing about the island to see what 
I coi^d get , what a surprise should I have been m, if, when I 
discoveied the pimt of a man’s foot, I had, instead of that, 
seen fifteen or twenty savages, and found them puisuing me, 
and, by the swiftness of their running, no possibility of my 
escaping them 

I had the caie of my safety more now upon my hands than 
that of my food I daied not to drive a nail, oi chop a stick 
of wood now, for fear the noise I might make should be heaid 
much less would I fiie a gun for the same reason and, above 
all, I was mtoleiably uneasy at making any fire, lest the smoke, 
which IS visible at a great distance in the day, should betiay 
me. For this reason, I removed that pait of my busmess which 
lequued fire, such as burning of pots and pipes, etc , into my 
new apartment in the woods , where, after I had been some 
time, I found to my unspeakable consolation a mere natural 
cave in the earth, which went m a vast way, and where, I dare 
say, no savage, had he been at the mouth of it, would be so 
hardy as to venture in 

The mouth of this hollow was at the bottom of a great 
rock, where, by mere accident (I would say, if I did not see 
abimdant reason to ascribe all such things now to Providence), 
I was cuttmg down some thick branches of trees to make 
charcoal , and before I go on I must observe the leason of my 
making this charcoal, which was thus • I was afiaid of making 
a smoke about my habitation, as I said before ; and yet I could 
not live there without baking my bread, cooking my meat, etc , 
so I contrived to burn some wood here, as I had seen done in 
England, under tuif, till it became chark oi dry coal , and then 
puttmg the fire out, I pieserved the coal to carry home, and 
perform the other services for which fire was wanting, without 
danger of smoke 

While I was cutting down some wood here, I perceived 
that, behmd a very thick branch of low brushwood or under- 
wood, theie was a kmd of hollow place . I was curious to look 
into it; and getting with difficulty into the mouth of it, I 
found it was pretty large, that is to say, sufficient for me to 
stand upnght in it, and perhaps another with me ; but I must 
confess to you that I made more haste out than I did in, when 
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looking faither mto the place, -which ^as perfectlj dark, I saw 
t-wo bioad shining eyes of some cieature, ^\hethel deMi or 
man I knew not, which iiikled like two stais , the dim light 
fiom the cave’s mouth shining diiectly m, and making the 
leflection 

However, after some pause, I leeovered mjself, and began 
to call myself a thousand tools, and tell m3 sell that he that 
W3S afraid to see the de\il wa& not fit to h\e twent3’ 3 ears m 
an island all alone, and that I duist to beiie\e there was 
nothing in this ea^e that was moie fiightlul than m\ self, upon 
this, plucking up mv coaiage, I took up a hiebiand. and in 
I rushed again, w itli the s^iok flaming in mv haiid I had not 
gone thiee steps m, beloie I was almost as much flighted as I 
was l^fore , 101 I heard a veiy loud sigh, like that 01 a man 
in some pain, and it was followed by a bioken noise, as of 
woids half evjiiessed, and then a deep sigh again I stepped 
back, and was indeed stiuck with such a siirpiise that it j>ut 
me into a cold sw^eat, and if I had had a hat on my head, I will 
not answer foi it that my haii might not have hfted it oft 
But still plucking up my spiiits as well as I could, and en- 
com aging m3^self a little with considei mg that the power and 
piesence of God was everywrheie, and was able to piotect me, 
I stepped forwaid again, and b3^ the light of the fiiebrand, 
holding it up a little ovei m3’ head, I saw lying on the ground 
a monstrous, fiightful, old he-goat, ju&t making his will, as we 
say, and gasping foi life, and d3’ing, indeed, of meie old age. 

I sillied him a little to see it T could get him out, and he 
essayed to get up, but was not able to lame himself, and I 
thought with myself he might e\en he theie , for if he had 
frighted me, so he would ceitainly flight any of the savages, if 
any of them should be so haidy as to come in theie while he 
had an3r life in him. 

I was now lecoveied fiom my surprise, and began to look 
round me, when I found the cave was but very small, that is 
■to say, it might be about twelve feet over, but m no manner 
of shape, neithei round nor square, no hands having ever been 
employed in making it but those of mere Nature. I observed 
also that there was a place at the farthei side of it that went 
in further, but was so low that it required me to creep upon 
my hands and knees to go mto it, and whither it went I knew 
not , so, having no candle, I gave it over for that time, but 
resolved to go again the next day provided with candles and a 
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tinder box, wbiob I had made of the lock of one of the muskets, 
with some wildfiie in the pan 

Accoidmgly, the next day I came piovided with six laige 
candles of my own making, for I made very good candles 
now of goat’s tallow, and going into this low place I was 
obliged to oieep upon all fours, as I have said, almost ten 
yards , which I thought was a venture bold enough, consider- 
ing that I knew not how fai it might go, nor what was beyond 
it When I was got through the strait, I found the loof lose 
higher up, I believe neai twenty feet , but never was such a 
glorious sight seen in the island, I daie say, as it was to look 
lound the sides and root of this vault oi cave , the walls reflected 
a hundred thousand lights to me fiom my two candles , what 
it was in the lock — whether diamonds oi any other precious 
stones, or gold — which I rather supposed it to be — I knew not 

The place I was in was a most delightful cavity, oi grotto, 
of its kind, though perfectly dark , the floor was dry and level, 
and had a sort of a small loose gravel upon it, so that there 
was no nauseous or venomous creature to be seen, neither was 
there any damp or wet on the sides or roof , the only difficulty 
in it was the entrance — which, however, as it was a place of 
security, and such a retreat as I wanted, I thought was a con- 
venience, so that I was leally lejoiced at the discoveiy, and 
resolved, without any delay, to bring some of those things 
which I was most anxious about to this place, paiticulaily, I 
resolved to bring hither my magazine of powder, and all my 
spare arms, viz , two fowling pieces, for I had three in all , and 
three muskets, for of them 1 had eight in all , so I kept in my 
castle only five, which stood ready mounted like pieces oi can- 
non on my outmost fence, and were ready also to take out upon 
any expedition 

Upon this occasion of removing my ammunition I happened 
to open the barrel of powder which I took up out of the sea, 
and which had been wet, and I found that the water had pene- 
trated about three or four inches into the powder on every side, 
which, caking and growing haid, had preserved the inside like 
a kernel in the shell, so that I had near sixty pounds of very 
good powder m the center of the cask. This was a very agree- 
able discovery to me at that time , so I carried all away thither, 
never keepmg above two or three pounds of powder with me 
in my castle, for fear of a surprise of any kind, I also carried 
thither all the lead I had left for bullets. 
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T fancied m3 sell now like one of the ancient giants who 
weie said to li\e m ca\es and holes m the locks, wheie none 
could come at them, foi I peisuaded m3 self, while I as heie, 
that if fi\e bundled savages nere to hunt me, the3' could nevei 
find me out , 01 if the3’ did, the3 would not venture to attack 
me heie The old goat whom I found expiiing died in the 
mouth of the ca^e the next da3* aftei I made this dibCover3 , 
and I found it much easiei to dig a gieat hole there, and throw' 
him m and co'sei him with earth, than to diag him out, so I 
iiiteiied him theie, to pie\ent ofi:en&e to 1113 nose. 

I was nu%\ in the tw eiifv-thiid 3 ear ot m\’ lesidence m this 
island, and was so natuialized t") tne p^ace ana the manner ot 
liMiig, that, coulct I but nave en,03eu tne certamt3' that no sav- 
agea> would come to the place to dibtuib me, I could ha\e been 
content to hc\e capitulated 101 spending the lest of m3’ time 
theie, e\en to the last moment, till I hid laid me down and 
died, like the ohl goat 111 the cate I had also ariived to some 
little di\eitaions and amusements, which made the time pass a 
great deal more iileasantl3’ with me than it did before , as first, 
I had taught m5’ Poll, as I noted befoie, to speak , and he did 
it so familiarly, and talked so aiticulatel3’ and plain, that it was 
eiy pleasant to me , and he lived with me no less than six and 
twenty yeais, how long he might have li\ed afterwraids I know 
not, though I know they ha\ e a notion m the Brazils that they 
live a bundled 3eais My dog was a veiy pleasant and loving 
companion to me foi no less than sixteen 3eais of my time, and 
then died of niei e old age , as foi my cats, they multiplied, as 
I ha^e obseived, to that degiee, that I was obliged to shoot 
seveial ot them at first, to keep them fiom devoming me and 
all I had , but, at length, when the two old ones I brought with 
me were gone, and after some time continually diiving them 
fiom me, and letting them have no pi ©vision with me, the3’- all 
lan wild into the woods, except two or three favorites, which 
I kept lame, and whose young, when they had any, I alwa3S 
diow’ned , and these weie part of my family Besides these 
I alwaj’s kept two or three household kids about me, whom. I 
taught to feed out of my hand ; and I had two more parrots, 
which talked pretty well, and would all call “ Robin Crusoe,*' 
but none like my first , nor, indeed, did I take the pains wath 
any of them that I had done with him I had also several tame 
sea fowls, whose names I knew not, that I caught upon the 
shoie, and cut their wings , and the little stakes which I had 
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planted before my castle wall being now grown, up to a good 
thick glove, these towls all lived among these low tiees, and 
bied theie, which was veiy agieeable to me , so that, as I said 
above, I began to be veiy well contented with the liie 1 led, if 
I could have been secuied from the diead of savages. Sut it 
was otheiwise dnected 

It was now the month of Decembei, as I said befoie, in my 
twenty-third yeai , and this being the southern solstice, foi 
winter I cannot call it, was the paiticulai time of my haivest, 
and leqmied my being pietty much abioad m the fields , when, 
going out eaily in the moining, even betoie it was thoiough 
daylight, I was suipiised with seeing a light of some file upon 
the shore, at a distance fiom me of about two miles, towaid 
that part of the island wheie I had obseived some savages had 
been, and not, as befoie, on the other side, but, to my gieat 
affiiction, it was on my side of the island 

I was indeed teiribly sui prised at the sight, and stopped 
short within my giove, not daring to go out, lest I might be 
surprised , and yet I had no moie peace within, from the ap- 
prehensions I had that if these savages, in rambling through 
the island, should find my coi n standing or cut, or any of my 
iminovements, they would immediately conclude that theie weie 
people in the place, and would then nevei give ovei till they 
had found me out In this extremity I went back diiectly to 
my castle, pulled up the ladder after me, and made all things 
without look as wild and natuial as I could. 

Then I prepared myself within, putting myself in a posture 
of defense , I loaded all my cannon, as I called them , that is 
to say my muskets, which were mounted upon my new foitifi- 
cation, and all my pistols, and resolved to defend myself to 
the last gasp, not forgetting seiiously to commend myself to 
the Hivme protection, and earnestly to piay to God to deliver 
me out of the hands of the baibarians. In this posture I con- 
tinued about two houis, and began to be impatient for intelli- 
gence abroad, for I had no spies to send out After sitting 
awhile longer, and musing what I should do in this case, I was 
not able to bear sitting in ignorance any longer j so setting up 
my ladder to the side of the hiU, where there was a flat place, 
as I observed before, and then pulling the ladder up after me, 
I set it up again and mounted the top of the hill , and pulling 
out my perspective glass, which I had taken on purpose, I laid 
me down flat on the ground, and began to look for the place. 
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I piesentl” tonnd tlieie \^eie no lesss than ii^ne iiaktjJ. sav- 
age^, sitting lound a smill fiie tlie 3 Lad made, not to ^vaini 
them, loi the 3 had no need of that, the tieathei beixig e^tieaielj- 
hot but, a'^ I supposed, to diess some ot then baibaious diet 
of human flesh -whieh tlier had bi ought with them, whetliei 
ali\ e oi dead I could not tell 

The} had two canoes with them, which the} liad hauled up 
upon the shoie , ami as it w'as then tide o± ebb, the’v seemed 
to wait foi the letuin oi the flood to go away again , it is not 
easy to imagine wlial confu=ion tins sight put me into espe- 
cialU seeing them come on in} side of the island, and so neai 
me too, out wlien I obsei\ed coining m i'^t he ^•Iv’avs 

With tile cuiiout of t‘'‘e cbo, I began atteivva,.cs to ^>e moie 
sedate m in's luxud, being s,Ltisfied that T might go abiocd with 
sTfety all the time of the tide of flood it the} we^^e not on sLoie 
befoifc and liatiiig made this obseiAation, I went abioad about 
ni} hai\est woik with the moie composuie 

As I expected, so it jiioied, for, as soon as the tide m ide 
to the westwaid, I saw them all lake boat, and low (^oi paddle, 
as we call it) all away I should hate obseited, that foi an 
houi oi moie befoie they went off the} weie dancing, and I 
could easily discern then postuies and gestuies bt m} glass, 
I could not peiceive, b\ my nicest obseivation, but that the} 
weie stark naked, and had not the least co}eiing upon them, 
but whether they w'eie men oi women I could not distinguish 

As soon as I saw them shipped and gone, I took tw o guns 
upon my shouldeis, and two pistols at my giidle, and mv gieat 
swoid by my side w^ithout a scabbaid, and, with all the speed 
I was able to make, I w^ent away to the hill where I had dis- 
coweied the fiist apjieaiance ot all , and as soon as, I got thither, 
which was not in less than two hours (toi I could not go quickly, 
being so loaded with aims as I w as), I peiceived there had been 
three canoes moie of the savages at that jjlace , and looking 
out farther, I saw they were all at sea together, making over 
for the mam This was a dreadful sight to me, especially as, 
going down to the shore, I could see the marks of honor which 
the dismal wmrk they had been about had left behind it, viz , 
the blood, the bones, and part of the flesh of human bodies 
eaten and devoured by those wretches with meiiiment and 
spoit I was so filled with indignation at the sight, that I now 
began to premeditate the destruction of the next that I saw 
theie, let them be who or how many soevei It seemed evident 
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to me that the visits which they made thus to this island were 
not very fiequent , for it was above fifteen months before any 
inoi e of them came on shore there again , that is to say, I 
neither saw them, noi any footsteps oi signals of them in all 
that time , foi as to the lainy seasons, then they are sure not 
to come abioad, at least not so fai , yet all this while I lived 
uncomfortably, by reason of the constant appiehensions I was 
in of then coming upon me by surpiise from whence I obseive, 
that the expectation of evil is moie bittei than the suffer ing 
I spent my days now in gieat peiplexity and anxiety of 
mind, expecting that I should one day oi other fall into the 
hands of these meicile&s cieatuies, and if I did at any time 
ventuie abroad, it was not without looking aiound me with 
the greatest care and caution imaginable And now I found, 
to my gieat comfoit, how happy it was that I had provided a 
tame flock oi heid of goats , for I duist not upon any account 
fire my gun, especially neai that side of the island where they 
usually came, lest I should alarm the savages , and if they 
had fled liom me now, I was suie to have them come again 
with perhaps two or thiee hundred canoes with them in a few 
days, and then I knew what to expect Howevei, I wore out 
a yeai and three months moie befoie I e\ei saw any moie 
of the savages, and then I found them again, as I shall soon 
obseive It is true they might have been there once oi twice , 
but either they made no stay, or at least I did not see them , 
but m the month of May, as near as I could calculate, and in 
my foui and twentieth year, I had a veiy strange encounter 
with them , of which in its place 

It was m the middle of May, on the sixteenth day, I think, 
as well as my poor wooden calendar would reckon, foi I 
marked all upon the post still , I say, it was on the sixteenth 
of May that it blew a very great storm of wind all day, with 
a great deal of lightning and thunder, and a very foul night it 
was after it I know not what was the particular occasion of 
lb , but as I was leading in the Bible, and taken up with very 
serious thoughts about my present condition, I was surprised 
with the noise of a gun, as I thought, fired at sea This was, 
to be sure, a surpiise quite of a different nature from any I had 
met with before, for the notions this put into my thoughts 
were quite of another kind I started up in the greatest haste 
imaginable , and, in a tiice, clapped my ladder to the middle 
place of the rock^ and pulled it after me, and mounting it the 
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second txmo, got to the top of the hill the \erv momeiit th-^t a 
Xiissh of file bid me listeii foi a second gnn, which, x^occid’ngl% , 
m about nclt v minute, I hcaid, and by the sound lirew that 
it ’\as fiom that J>ait of the sea wheie I \tas dmen do-wn the 
caiieni m m3 boat I immediate^ consideied thxtt this must 
be some shixj in distiess, and that ihej" had some comrade, 01 
some othei sluj) 111 companv, and filed these foi signals ot dis- 
tiess, and to obtain help, I had the x>iesence ot mind, at that 
minute, to think, that though I coaid not heli^ them, it might 
be thej niight help mt , so 1 bi ought togethei all the dij wood 
I could gel at hand, and, making a good, handsome pile I set it 
on file 1 piui the hill Ti’o ^^ood u as di\, and blazed fieeb , 
and, tho igh the ■wnid oicw ve,y La^d, \et i.t buinea faiily out , 
Inat I was ceitain, if tneio \ as anj* such th ng as a ship, thej 
must needs see it, and no doubt the^ did, foi as soon as e\ei 
I'l^ tiie blasted ui), I hea’d anothei gun, and afrei that seteial 
othei s, all f 10111 the same quaitei I plied m3* tiie all night 
long, till day bioke, and when it was bioad da3*, and the an 
cleaied up I saw something at a gieat distance at sea, full east 
of the island, whethei a sail 01 a hi^ll I could not distinguish, 
no, not with m3* glasses, the distance was so gieat, and the 
w eathei still soraetlimg haz3 also , at least it w as so out at sea 
I looked fiequeutb* at it all that da3’’, and soon peicei’v^ed 
that it did not move, so I piesentlj* concluded that it was a 
ship at anclioi , and being eagei, you ma^* be suie, to be satis- 
fied, I took m5* gun in my hand, and lan towards the south side 
of the island, to the locks where I had foimerl3* been earned 
aw'ay b^ the cuiient, and getting up theie, the w eathei b3* this 
time being peifecll3' cleai, I could plainly see, to m3 gieat soi- 
low, the wieck of a ship, cast awa3 in the night upon those 
concealed locks which I found when I was out in my boat, 
and wdiich locks, as tho3’‘ checked the Molence of the stream, 
and made a kind of counter stieam, or edd3', were the occasion 
of my lecovei mg fiom the most despeiateljr hopeless condition 
that evei I had been m in all my life 

Thus, what is one man’s safety is another man’s desti no- 
tion , for it seems these men, whoever they were, being ouc of 
then knowledge, and the rocks being wholly under water, had 
been driven upon them in the night, the wind blowing hard at 
E N E Had they seen the island, as I must neoessaiily sup- 
pose they did not, they must, as I thought, have endeavored to 
have saved themselves on shoie by the help of their boat; but 
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then filing off guns foi help, especially when they saw, as I 
imagined, my fire, filled me with many thoughts 

In the condition 1 was in, I could do no moie than look on 
upon the misery of the poor men, and pity them, which had 
still this good effect upon my side, that it gave me more and 
more cause to give thanks to God, who had so happily and com- 
fortably piovided for me in my desolate condition , and that 
of two ships^ companies who weie now cast away upon this 
part of the world, not one life should be spared but mine 
Such were my earnest wishings, that but one man had been 
saved — “ O that %t had "been hut one ' ” that I believe I 
repeated the words, “ O that %t had been but one ” a thou- 
sand times , and the desiies weie so moved by it, that when 1 
spoke the woids, my hands would clinch togethei, and my 
fingeis pi ess the palms of my hands, that if I had had any soft 
thing m my hand, it would have crushed it involuntaiily , and 
my teeth in my head would strike togethei, and set against one 
another so strong, that for some time I could not pait them 
again 

But it was not to be , either their fate, or mine, or both, 
forbade it , foi till the last year of my being on this island, I 
never knew whether any were saved out of that ship oi no , 
and had only the affliction some days after to see the coipse of 
a drowned boy come on shoie, at the end of the island which 
was next the shipwreck he had on no clothes but a seaman’s 
waistcoat, a pair of open-kneed linen drawers, and a blue linen 
shirt , but nothing to direct me so much as to guess what nation 
he was of He had nothmg in his pocket but two pieces of 
eight and a tobacco pipe , the last was to me of ten times more 
value ihan the first 

It was now calm, and I had a great mind to venture out in 
my boat to this wreck , not doubting but I might find some- 
thing on board that might be useful to me , but that did not 
altogether press me so much as the possibility that there might 
be yet some livmg creature on board, whose life I might not 
only save, but might, by saving that life, comfort my own to the 
last degree 

Under the power of this impression, I hastened back to my 
castle, prepared everything for my voyage, took a quantity of 
bread, a great pot of fresh water, a compass to steer by, a bottle 
of rum (for I had still a great deal of that left), and a basket- 
ful of raisms , and thus, loading myself with everything neces- 
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sary, I w ent down to m3 boat, got the w atei out of hei , and got 
hei afloat, loaded all m3 caigo in liei, and then went home again 
for more M3' second cargo vi as a gieat bagful of iice, the 
umbiella to set tip Ovei m3' head foi shade, aiiothei laige pot 
full of fiesh watei, and about tuo dozen of m3' small loaves, 01 
baile3' cakes, moie than befoie, uith a bottle of goat’s milk, and 
a cheese all which u ilh gieat laboi and sweat I bi ought to m3 
boat , and pi at mg to God to diiect 1113* to3'age, I put out, and 
lowing 01 paddling the canoe along the shoie, I came at last to 
the utmost point ot the island on that side N E And now 
I nas to launch out into the ocean, and either to \entuie 01 
not to Aentuie I looked on the lapid cuiients uhich lan con- 
stantly* on both sides of Hie island at a distance, and ■uhich 
ueie yei3' teiiitole to me, fzom the lemembianee ot the liazo,d 
I had been m befoie, and m3 heait began to lad me, foi I 
foiesaw that if I was diiven into eilliei of those cuiients. I 
should be earned a gieat way out to sea, and ^jeihaps out of 
sight of the island again , and that then, as mv* boat was but 
small, if any- little gale of yvind sh</uld use, I should be iney'ita- 
bl3 lost 

These thoughts so oppiessed m3’ mind, that I began to giye 
oyei m3?’ enteipiise , and having hauled my boat into a little 
cieek on the shoio, I stepped out, and sat doyyn upon a using 
bit of ground, '^613' pensiy'e and anxious, betyveeu feai and de- 
sire about m3' y’03’age , ys'hen, as I was musing, I could peieoiye 
that the tide v as turned, and the flood come on , upon which, 
m3 going yias foi so many hours impiacticable Upon this, 
piesentl> it oceuired to me, that I should go up to the highest 
piece of ground I could find, and obseiye, if I could, how the 
sets of the tide or currents la3' when the flood came in, that I 
might judge whether if I was diiyen one way out, I might not 
expect to be driven another way home, with the same rapidness 
of the currents , this thought w-as no sooner m my head than I 
cast my eye upon a little hill, which sufficiently oy'erlooked the 
sea both ways, and from whence I had a clear view of the cui- 
ients or sets of the tides, and yvhich way I was to guide myself 
in my return , here I found that as the current of the ebb set 
out close by the south point of the island, so the current of the 
flood set in close by the shore of the north side, and that I had 
nothing to do but to keep to the north side of the island in my 
return, and I should do well enough 

Encouraged with this observation, I resolved, the next mom- 
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mg, to set out with the first of the tide, and lepo&mg myself 
foi the night in the canoe, undei the great watch coat I men- 
tioned, I launched out , I made first a little out to sea, lull 
north, till I began to feel the benefit of the cuiient, which set 
eastward, and which carried me at a gieat late, and yet did not 
so huiiy me as the cuirent on the south side had done before, so 
as to take fiom me all government of the boat, but having a 
stiong steeiage with my paddle, I went, at a gieat late, directly 
for the wreck, and in less than two houis I came up to it It 
was a dismal sight to look at the ship, which by its building, 
was Spanish, stuck fast, jammed in between two locks , all the 
stern and quaiter of her was beaten to pieces with the sea , and 
as her forecastle, which stuck m the locks, had lun on with 
great violence, her mainmast and foiemast were brought by the 
board, that is to say, broken short off , but her bowspiit was 
sound, and the head and bow appealed fiim , when I came close 
to her, a dog appeared upon hei, who seeing me coming yelped 
and cried , and as soon as I called him, jumped into the sea to 
come to me, and I took him into the boat, but found him almost 
dead with hunger and thiist , I gave him a cake of my biead, 
and he ate it like a ravenous wolf, that had been staivmg a foit- 
mght in the snow, I then gave the pool cieatuie some fiesh 
water, with which, if I would have let him, he would have buist 
himself After this I went on boaid, but the fiist sight I met 
with was two men di owned in the cook loom, oi forecastle of 
the ship, with then aims fast about one anothei . I concluded, 
as IS indeed probable, that when the ship struck, it being in a 
stoim, the sea broke so high and so continually over hoi, that 
the men weie not able to beai it, and were sti angled with the 
constant rushing in of the watei, as much as if they had been 
under water. Besides the dog, theie was nothing left in the 
ship that had life , nor any goods, that I could see, but what 
were spoiled by the watei There weie some casks of liquoi, 
whethei wine or biandy I knew not, which lay lowei m the 
hold, and which the water being ebbed out, I could see , but 
they were too big to meddle with . I saw seveial chests, which, 
I believe, belonged to some of the seamen , and I got two of 
them into the boat, without examining what was in them. Had 
the stern of the ship been fixed, and the fore part broken off, I 
am peisuaded I might have made a good voyage , for, by what 
I found m these two chests, I had room to suppose the ship had 
a ffreat deal of wealth on board , and if I may guess from the 
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couise slie steoied, slie must ha\e been bociud Iiom Bueiiuc 
Ayies or tlie Rio de la Plata m the south paiu oi Anieiica, bo- 
Aond the Biazils to the Havannah, iii the Gulf oi ISIe\*co, «xaa 

WJ 

so peiliaps to Spam she had, no doubt, a gj.eat treasuie ni he*, 
but of no use, at that time, to anybody , and whac became of Ler 
people I then knew not 

I found, besides these chests, a little cask full of liquor, of 
about t^^enty gallons, which I got into my boat with nnuh 
difficulty, there weie «5e\eial muskets in the cabin, and a 
great powdei-horn, with about foui pounds of xiowdei m it 
as foi the muskets, I Lad no occc^iOn foi them, so I lelt them, 
but took the powcVi hoin, I took e fie sho\el rnd tong'', 
wmieh I wanted extiemely, as also i\»o litJe b iss kertxes, a 
copx>ei i)ot to make cnocolate, and a giidiion , met with this 
caigo and the clog, I came awcj, the tj.de beginning to make 
home again and the same evening, about an houi wxthin 
night, I leached the island again, weai\ and fatigued to the 
last degree I leposed that night in the boat , and m the 
moining I lesolted to haiboi what I had gotten in mt’ new* 
cave, not caiiy it home to my castle Aftei lefieshmg mtself, 
I got all 1113 caigo on shoie, and began to examine the pai- 
ticulais the cask of liquoi I found to be a kind of rum, but 
not such as w’^e had at the Biazils , and, in a woid, not at all 
good, but when I came to open the chests, I found seveial 
things of gieat use to me • foi example, I found in one a hnc 
case of bottles, of an extiaoidinaij kind, and filled with coi- 
dial wateis, fine and vei^ good , the bottles held about tluee 
pints each, and weie tipped with sil\ei , I found two pots ol 
\ei3’ good succades, 01 sw’’eetmeats, so fastened also on the top 
that the salt w*atei had not huit them , and tw’o moie of the 
same, which the watei had spoiled , I found some \ ei y good 
shuts, which wreie veij- welcome to me, and about a dozen and 
a half of linen white handkerchiefs and colored neckcloths , 
the foimer were also veiy welcome, being exceedingly refresh- 
ing to wupe my face m a hot day, besides this, when I came 
to the till in the chest, I found there three great bags of pieces 
of eight, which held about eleven hundred pieces in all , and 
in one of them, wrapped up in a paper, six doubloons of gold, 
and some small bars 01 wedges of gold , I suppose they might 
all weigh near a pound. The other chest I found had some 
clothes in it, but of little value , but, by the ciicumstances, it 
must have belonged to the gunner’s mate, though there was 
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no powdei m it, except two pounds of fine glazed powdei, m 
three flasks, kept, I suppose, for chaiging then fowling j>ieces 
on occasion , upon the whole, I got very little by this voyage 
that was of any use to me , foi, as to the money, I had no 
manner of occasion foi it , it was to me as the dirt undei my 
feet, and I would have given it all for tliiee oi foui pan of 
English shoes and stockings, which were things I greatly 
wanted, but had not had on my feet for many yeais , I had, 
indeed, gotten two pans of shoes now, which I took off tho 
feet of the two di owned men whom I saw in the wieck, and 1 
found two pair more in one of the chests, which weie veiy 
welcome to me , but they weie not like our English shoes, 
either for ease or service, being lather what we call pumps than 
shoes , I found in this seaman's chest about fifty pieces of 
eight, in leais, but no gold , I suppose this belonged to a pooier 
man than the other, which seemed to belong to some officer 

Well, however, I lugged the money home to my cave, and 
laid it up, as I had done that before which I brought fiom 
oui own ship , but it was great pity, as I said, that the other 
part of this ship had not come to my share, for I am satisfied 
I might have loaded my canoe seveial times over with money, 
which if I had ever escaped to England would have lain heie 
safe enough till I might have come again and fetched it 

Having now brought all my things on shoie, and secured 
them, I went back to my boat, and rowed or paddled her along 
the shore to her old haibor, where I laid hei up, and made the 
best of my way to my old habitation, where I found everything 
safe and quiet , so I began to repose my self, live after my old 
fashion, and take care of my family affairs , and for a while I 
lived easy enough, only that I vas moie vigilant than J used 
to be, looked out oftenei, and did not go abroad so much , and 
if at any time I did stir with any freedom, it was always to tho 
east part of the island, where I was pretty well satisfied the 
savages never came, and where I could go without so many 
precautions, and such a load of arms and ammunition as I 
always earned with me if I went the other way. 

I am now to be supposed retired in my castle, after my late 
voyage to the wreck, my frigate laid up and secured under 
water, and my condition restored to what it was before , I had 
more wealth than I had before, but was not at all the richer j 
for I had no more use for it than the Indians of Peru had before 
the Spaniards came there. 
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It -vva® one ot the nights in the lainy season in Meich, the 
foul and tTventieth 5 eai ot my fiist setting toot in thi& island 
of bOiitai noss , I at- as 13 mg in ni’v bed 01 hammock awake, 
^ely \^ell m health, had no pain, no distempei, no unec-smessj 
or body, noi anj uneasiness of mind inoie tnan oidinaiy, but 
could by no means close my ejes, that is, so as to sleep , no, 
not a TVinic all night long It is impossible to set down the 
innumeiable ciuud ot thoughts that whiiled thioagh that 
great thoiouglifaie ot the biam, the niemoiy, in this night’s 
time I lan o\ei the Tthole histoiy of m\ life m mimataie, 01 
by abiidgment, as I may cad it, to mj coniing to this island, 
and also oi tii it pait or my life since I cime to this island 

"When tnese thoughts yeie 01 my head was tor some 
time tiken up m consideimg the natuie ot those wietchod 
cieatuies, tiie sat ages, and hov. it eerae to pass 111 the ttoiid 
tliaL tlie wise Goteinoi of all things should give up any of his 
creatuies to such inhumanity — na3', to something so much 
below eten biutalitt itself — as to devour its own kind but, 
as this ended in some (at that time^ fiuitless speculations, it 
occuiied to me to inquire, what pait of the woild these 
w retches lived in ^ how tai off the coast was from whence they 
came ’ what they ventuied ovei so far from home foi ^ what 
kind of boats they had ^ and why I might not order myself and 
injr business so, that I might be able to go over thither, as they 
weie to come to me ’ 

I nevei so much as tioubled myself to consider w’hat I 
should do w itli m^ self w hen I w ent thithei , what w ould 
become of me if I tell into the hands of these sa\ ages , 01 how 
I should escape them if thejr attacked me , but my mind was 
wholly bent upon the notion of mj’ passing over in my boat 
to the mainland I looked upon my present condition as the 
most miserable that could possibly be , that I was not able to 
thiow myself into anything but death, that could be called 
worse , and if I reached the shore ot the main, I might per- 
haps meet with lelief, or I might coast along, as I did on the 
Atiican shoie, till I came to some inhabited countiy, and wheie 
I might find some relief , and, after all, perhaps I might fall in 
with some Chiistian ship that might take me m , and if the 
worst came to the worst, I could but die, which would put an 
end to all these miseries at once. All this was the fruit of 
a disturbed mind, an impatient temper, made desperate, as it 
wore, by the long continuance of my troubles, and the disap- 
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pointments I liad met in tlie wreck I had been on boaid. of, and. 
wheie I had been so neai obtaining what I so earnestly longed 
foi — somebody to speak to, and to leain some knowledge fiom 
them of the place wheie I was, and of the j)robable means of 
my deliveiance I was agitated wholly by these thoughts , 
all my calm of mind in my lesignation to l^iovidence, and 
waiting the issue of the dispositions of Heaven, seemed to be 
suspended , and I had, as it v^ere, no iiowei to turn my thoughts 
to anytlnng but to the jjioject of a voyage to the main, which 
came upon me with such foice, and such an impetuosity ol 
desiie, that it was not to be resisted 

When this had agitated my thoughts for two liouis or moie, 
with such violence that it set my very blood into a feiment, and 
my pulse beat as if I had been m a fevei, meiely with tlie e-s:- 
tiaoidinary feivoi of my mind about it, Natuic, as it I had 
been fatigued and exhausted with the veiy thoughts of it, 
thiew me into a sound sleep One would have thought X 
should have di earned of it, but I did not, noi of an thing 
lelating to it , but I dieamed that as I was going out in the 
morning as usual, fiom my castle, I saw upon the shoie two 
canoes and eleven savages, coming to land, and that they 
bi ought with them another savage, whom they woie going to 
kill, in oidei to eat him, Avlieii, on a sudden, the sa-vage that 
they Avere going to kill jumped away, and laii foi his lilo , aiul 
I thought, in my sleep, that he came running ixito iny little 
thick grove before my fortification, to hide himself , and that 
I, seeing him alone, and not peiceiving that the othois sought 
him that way, showed m3- self to him, and smilixig u^iou liim, 
encouiaged him that he kneeled down to me, seeming to i'll ay 
me to assist him , upon which I showed him my ladder, made 
him go up, and earned him into my cave, and he became my 
seivant, and that as soon as I had gotten tins man, X said to 
myself, “Noav I may ceitainly venture to the mainland, foi 
this felloAV will seive me as a pilot, and will tell me what to do, 
and whither to go foi provisions, and whithei not to go foi fear 
of being devouied ; what places to ventuie into, and what to 
escape ” I waked with this thought , and was under such 
inexpressible impressions of joy at the piospcct of my escape 
in my dream, that the disappointments which I felt upon com- 
ing to myself, and finding that it was no moie than a dieam, 
were equally extraA^agant the other way, and threw me into a 
■very great dejection of spirit. 
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Upoii tlixcs, howe'vei, I made this coiiclasion tm^t onl}’ 
to go pbotit to attempt an escape was, to endea\or to get a 
se'vfge ^iito my i)OSbession , and, it ijossioie, it slioiiid be one 
oi ll'eii i^iitooneis, whom they had condemned to be eaten and 
should bimg hithei iti kill But thcbc tlioaghts stdl weie 
aiteiided wi Ji this diriicuitv th t it was iraxjosbibi-o to ehect 
tills without attacking a wl*ole c tiavaii oi tiibrn. and kiiimg 
them dl , and this Ajc's not (ml\ \ ^erv despeiate attemiJt, and 
mignt miscaiij', but, on the ot'ie^ hand, I had gieatlv sciupled 
the la v\ fulness or it to me and luv Leeiu tiembled at the 
thong Mb oi slieud ag so in cell blood, thuagh it wres foi niv 
deli-^'e! a lice 

Hovete^, a*; last, afte^ inenv seciet disputes with s*^lb 
and aitei giert peipiesities aoout it, the eagei i>iei piling desnc 
or deiitcianee at length masteied all the lest , and I lesoived, 
if possible, to get one of these savages into mv hands cost w hat 
it w oukl IMy nevt thing was to contrive how to do it, and 
tills indeed was veiv ditficult to iesol\e on, but as I could 
pitch upon no piobable means foi it, so I le&olved to put Tny- 
self uiion the watch, to see them when they came on slioie, and 
lea^e the lest to the e^ent, taking such measuies as the oppor- 
tunity should piesent, lot what would be 

With these lesolutioiis in my thoughts, I set mvself ujjon 
the scout as olten as jpossible, and indeed so often, that I was 
hcaitily tiled ot it , foi it was abote a year and a half that 1 
waited, and i«>i gi<.pt j>ait of that time went out to the west 
end, and to tlio southw^est coinei of the island almost eveiv dav, 
to look toi canoes, but none aijpeaied This was teit discoui- 
aging, and began to tiouble me much, though I cannot say that 
it did m this case weai oft the edge ol mj’ desiie to the thing } 
but the longer it seemed to be delayed, the moi e eagei I w as 
foi it 111 a word, I was not at fiist so caieful to shun the sight 
of these sat ages, and avoid being seen by them, as I w as now 
eager to be upon them 

About a year and a half aftei I had entertained these 
notions, and by long musing had, as it weie, lesolved them all 
into nothing, for want of an occasion to put them into execu- 
tion, I was surprised one morning by seeing no less than fi\e 
canoes all on shore together on my side the island, and the peo- 
ple who belonged to them all landed and out of my sight The 
number of them broke all my measures , for seeing so many, 
and knowing that they always came foui or six, or sometimes 
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more in a boat, I could not tell wbat to tbink of it, oi how to 
take my measuies to attack twenty or thirty men single-handed , 
so lay still in my castle, peiplexed and discomforted , however, 
I put myself into all the same postures for an attack that I h id 
foimeily piovided, and was just as ready for action if anything 
had piesented Having waited a good while, listening to licai 
if they made any noise, at length, being veiy impatient, I set 
my guns at the foot of my rudder, and clambeied up to the top 
of the hill, by my two stages, as usual , standing so, howevei, 
that my head did not appear above the hill, so that they could 
not perceive me by any means Here I obseived, by the help 
of my perspective glass, that they were no less than thiity in 
numbei , that they had a fiie kindled, and that they had moat 
dressed , how they had cooked it, I knew not, or what it was , 
but they weie all dancing, in I know not how many baibaious 
gestures and figuies, their own way, round the fiie 

While I was thus looking on them, I peiceived, by my pei- 
speotive, two miserable wi etches dragged from the boats, wheie, 
it seems, they weie laid by, and were now bi ought out for the 
slaughter I perceived one of them immediately fall , being 
knocked down, I suppose with a club, or wooden swoid, for 
that was their way, and two or thiee otheis weie at work im- 
mediately, cutting him open for their cookeiy, while the othei 
victim was left standing by himself, till they should be leady 
for him In that veiy moment, this poor wietch seeing himself 
a httle at liberty, nature inspired him with hopes of life, and he 
started away from them, and ran with inci edible swiftness along 
the sands, directly towards me, I mean, towards that part of 
the coast where my habitation was I was dreadfully flighted, 
I must acknowledge, when I perceived him run my way , and 
especially when, as I thought, I saw him pursued by the whole 
body , and now I expected that part of my dream was coming 
to pass, and that he would certainly take slieltei in my grove : 
but I could not depend, by any means, upon my dieam for the 
rest, that the other savages would not puisue Iniii thithei, and 
find him theie However, I kept my station, and my si)irits 
began to recover when I found that there was not above thi co 
men that followed him, and still more was I encouraged, when 
I found that he outstripped them exceedingly in running, and 
gained ground on them, so that, if he could but hold out 
for half an hour, I saw easily he would fairly get away from 
them all. 
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Theie wag between them and my castle, the cieeh, 'rIiicLi I 
mentioned often at the fiist pait of my stoij', \tht-iti 1 L^nOed 
niv cargoes out ot the ship, and this I saw p*rinlv he ni^st 
necessaiily swiin over, or the pooi wretch would bo taken 
theie, but wnen the savage escaping came thi-hei, he made 
nothing of it, though the tide ttas then up , but, plunging in, 
svam thiougli m about thiitj strokes, oi theieaboiits, lauded, 
and lan tMth exceeding strength and swiftness, when the 
thiee inusueis came to the creek, I found that tv o of them 
could sw im, but the thud could not, and that, standing on the 
othei side, he looked at the otner*, but went no fc ithei, and 
soon aftei went softlv back , wnuh, as it happened, wo s ^ely 
well foi him in the end I obseived that the two ^\ho ^wam 
we*e jet moie tnan twice as long sw miming ».ne cieek as 

the fellow was that fled fiom them It came now vei\ waimlv 
u]ion my thoughts, and indeed iiiesistibly, that now w'Ca the 
time to get me a ser\ant, and peihaps a companion or o'^sistant, 
and that I was plamlj- called by Pioiidence to sate this iioor 
eieatuie’s life, I immediatelv lan down ihe ladOeis witli aU 
possible expedition, fetched my two guns, foi they weie both 
at the foot of the ladders, as I obseived before, and getting up 
again with the same haste to the top of the hill, I ciossed to- 
wards the sea , and having a very shoit cut, and all down hill, 
rlai)pcd mjself in the way between the pursuers and the i»ur- 
sue«l, hallooing aloud to him that fled, w ho, looking back, w as 
at iiist i>pihai)& as much flighted at me as at them , but I beck- 
oned w itii ni\ hand to him to come back , and, in the mean 
time, I slowly acU anced towards the two that follow ed , then 
lurching at once upon the foremost, I knocked him down with 
the slock of my piece , I w^as loath to fire because I would not 
liar e the rest heai , though, at that distance, it would not have 
been easily heaid, and being out of sight of the smoke, too, 
they would not have known what to make of it Having 
knocked this fellow down, the othei who puisued him stopped, 
as 11 he had been flighted, and I advanced towards him but 
as I came iieaiei, I perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, 
and w’es fitting it to shoot at me , so I was then necessitated to 
shoot at him first, which I did, and killed him at the first shot 
The pocu savage who fled, but had stopped, though he saw both 
his enemies fallen and killed, as he thought, yet was so frighted 
with the file and noise of my piece, that he stood stock still, 
and neither came foiwaid nor w-ent backward, though he 
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seemed, rathei incline i still to fly tiian to come on I lialloood 
again to liim, and made signs to come forwaid, winch he easily 
undeistood, and came a little^ay, then stopped again, and then 
a little faithei, and stopped again, and I could then peiceive 
that he stood tiembling, a**- if he had been taken piisonor, and 
had just been to be In l^ed, as his two enemies weie I beck- 
oned to him again come to me, and gave him all the signs of 
encouragement ttiat I could think of, and he came neaiei and 
neaier, kneeli’’’-^^ down eveiy ten oi twelve steps^ in token of 
acknowledS'*^®!!^ foi my saving his life I smiled at him, and 
looked ipleasantly, and beckoned to him to come still neaier , 
at le^ngth, he came close to me, and then he kneeled down 
as am, kissed the giound, and laid his head upon the giound, 
and, taking me by the foot, set my foot upon his head , this, it 
seems, was in token of swearing to be my slave foiovei I 
took him up and made much of him, and encouiaged him all I 
could But theie was moie woik to do yet, loi I peiceivcd 
the savage whom I had knocked down was not killed, but 
stunned with the blow, and began to come to himself so I 
pointed to him, and showed him the savage, that he was not 
dead, upon this he spoke some woids to me, and though I 
could not undei stand them, yet I thought they were pleasant 
to hear, foi they weie the fiist sound of a man’s voice that I 
had heard, my own excepted, foi above twenty -five ^ eai s But 
theie was no time for such leflections now, the sa\age who 
was knocked down lecoveied himself so fai as to sit up upon 
the giound, and I perceived that my savage began to be atiaid, 
but when I saw that, I piesented my other piece at the man, as 
if I would shoot him upon this, my savage, foi so I c^illeil him 
now, made a motion to me to lend him ray swoid, which hung 
naked in a belt by my side , so I did He no soonei had it, 
but he runs to his enemy, and at one blow cut oft his head so 
cleverly that no executioner in Geimany could have <lone it 
sooner or better , which I thought veiy strange toi one -who, 1 
had reason to believe, never saw a sword in his life be foi o, ex- 
cept their own wooden swords howevei, it seems, as I learned 
afterwards, they make their wooden swoids so sliaij), so heavy, 
and the wood is so hard, that they will even cut oh lioads with 
them, ay, and arms, and that at one blow too. When ho had 
done this, he comes laughing to me in sign of trmmpli, and 
brought me the swoid again, and with abundance of gestures 
which I did not understand, laid it down, with the head of the 
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sa-^ag'e that he had killed, 3 i?st befoie me But that i%liich po- 
tomshed hmi most was to know how I killed the othei InJxan 
so lai oft , so, pointing to him, he made s^gns to me to let h^in 
go to him, and I hade him go, as well as I coidd , nhen he 
came to mm, he stood like one amazed, looking at him, turned 
him fiibt on one side, then on the othei, looked at the wound 
the bullet had made, which it seems was just in Ins bieast, 
wheie it had made a hole, and no gieat quantity' of blood had 
followed, but he Lad bled imiardly, foi he was quite dead 
He took up Ins bow and airows, and came back, so I tamed to 
go away, and beckoned nun to follow mt,, making signs to him 
that more might come aftei them Upon this he made signs 
to me that he should bui j them with sand, tlipt they might not 
be seen by the icst, if they lollowed , and so I made signs to 
him a,gain to do so He fell to woik, and iii an instant he had 
SCI aped a hole in the sand with Ins hands, big enough to huiy 
the fust in, and then diagged him into it, and coteied him, 
and did so b'v the other also , I believe he had buiied them 
both m a qtiaitei ot an hour Then calling him away, I Gai- 
ned him, not to my castle, but quite away to my ca^ e, on the 
faithei part of the island so I did not let my dieam come to 
pass in that pait, that ho came into my grove loi sheltei Heie 
I gave him biead and a bunch of laisins to eat, and a di aught 
of watei, which I found he was indeed in gieat di&tiess for 
fiom his running and having lelieshed him, I made signs foi 
him to go and he down to sleep, showmg him a place w’^heie I 
had laid some iice stiaw, and a blanket upon it, which I used 
to sleep upon mj’self sometimes, so the poor cieataie lay dovT n, 
and went to sleep 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, "well made, 

w lib stiaight stiong limbs, not too laige, tall and well shaped, 
and, as 1 lockon, about twenty-six yeais of age He had a 
veiy good countenance, not a fieice and suily aspect, but seemed 
to have something veiy manly in his face , and yet he had all 
the sweetness and softness oi a Euiopean m his coantenance 
too, especially when he smiled His ban was long and black, 
nut culled like wool , his toreliead aeiy high and iaige , and a 
gicat vivacity and sparkling sharpness in liis eyes. The color 
of the skin was not quite black, but very tawny , and yet not 
an ugly? yellow, nauseous tawny, as the Brazilians and Viigin- 
lans, and othei natives of America are, but of a blight kind of 
a dun olive color, that had m it something very agreeable, 
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tlioug'h. not very easy to desciibe His face was round and 
plump , his nose small, not flat like the Negroes, a veiy good 
mouth, thin lips, and his fine teeth well set, and as white as 
ivoiy After he had slumbeied lathei than slept, about half 
an houi , he awoke again, and came out of the cave to me , f oi 
I had been milking my goats, which I had in the inclosuie just 
bj when he espied me, he came lunning to me, laying himself 
down again upon the giound, with all the possible signs of an 
humble, thankful disposition, making a gieat many antic ges- 
tui es to show it , at last he lays his head flat upon the gi ound, 
close to my foot, and sets my other foot upon his head, as he 
had done befoie , and after this made all the signs to me of 
subjection, servitude, and submission imaginable, to let me 
know how he would seive me so long as he lived I undei- 
stood him m many things, and let him know I was veiy well 
pleased with him In a little time I began to speak to him, 
and teach him to speak to me , and, fiist, I let him know his 
name should be Fbiday, which was the day I saved his life I 
called him so foi the memory of the time , I likewise taught 
him to say Master , and then let him know that was to bo my 
name I likewise taught him to say Yes and No, and to know 
the meamng of them , I gave him some milk in an eaithen pot, 
and let him see me dunk it befoie him, and sop my biead m it , 
and I gave him a cake of biead to do the like, which he quickly 
comphed with, and made signs that it was very good foi him 
I kept theie with him all night , but, as soon as it was daj., I 
beckoned to him to come wnth me, and let him know I w ould 
give him some clothes , at which he seemed very glad, foi ho Avas 
stark naked As we went by the place wheie he ]iad buiied 
the two men, he pointed exactly to the place, and showed me the 
marks that he had made to find them again, making signs to mo 
that we should dig them up again and eat them At this, I 
appealed very angry, expressed my abhorrence of it, made as if 
I would vomit at the thoughts of it, and beckoned with my 
hand to him to come away, which he did iinmodmlely, willt 
great submission. I then led him up to the toi) of the hill, to 
see if his enemies were gone, and pulling out my glass, I 
looked, and saw plainly the place where they had been, but no 
appearance of them or their canoes , so that it was i)lnin thej^ 
weie gone, and had left their two oomrades behind them, with- 
out any search after them. 
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AFAR IX THE DESERT. 

THOM%.S PRI^sGUS 

Afar m tlie deseii I love to iide, 

TV’itb. tlie silent Bushboy alone by my side, 

^Ylien tile soiiot^ s of life the soul o’eieast. 

And, sxcli of the piesenl, I cling to the past. 

When the e-\ e is sufuised vith regietfal teais, 

Fiom tne fond xeeollections of forinei yea^s, 

And shadows of things that ha\e loi*g Sj-nce Sed 
Flit o\ei the hi am, like the ghosts of the dead 
Blight visions of gloiy that 'vanj-shed too soon, 
Baydieams, that depaited eie manhood’s noon. 
Attachments by fate oi falsehood reft , 

Companions of eaily days lost or left — 

And my nati\e land — 'whose magical name 
Thiills to the heait like electiic dame. 

The home of my childhood , the haunts of m'^ prime ; 
All the x»assions and scenes of that laptuxous time 
When the feelings "neie young, and the "woild "was new. 
Like the fresh boweis of Eden unfolding to view , 

All — all now foisaken — toi gotten — foregone ’ 

And I — a lone exile lemembeied of none — 

My high aims abandoned, — my good acts undone — 

A'r eaiy of all that is undei the sun — 

With that sadness of heait which no stranger may scan, 
I flv to the deseit afai fiom man 

ft- 

Afar in the deseit I love to iide. 

With the silent Bushboy alone by my side, 

When the wild tuimoil ot this weeiisome life. 

With its scenes of oppiession, corruption, and stiife— — 
The iDioud man^s fiown, and the base man's feai, 

The scoiner's laugh, and the sufPeiei's teai. 

And malice and meanness, and falsehood, and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy , 

Wlien my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high. 

And mj" soul is sick 'with the bondman's sigh, — 

Oh, then theie is fieedom, and joy, and pride, 

Afai in the deseit alone to iide ^ 

Theie is rapture to vault on the champing steed. 

And to bound a'way with the eagle's speed. 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand, 

The only law of the Desert Laudt 
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Afar in tue desert I love to ride, 

With, the silent Bushboy alone by my side, 

Avray, away fiom the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haunt, by the buffalo’s glen , 

By valleys remote where the oribi plays, 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze. 

And the kudu and eland unhunted recline 

By the skirts of giay forest o’erhung with wild vine, 

Wheie the elephant browses at peace in his wood. 

And the river hoise gambols unscared in the flood. 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the fen where the wild ass is drinking his fill 

Afar in the deseit I love to ride, 

With the silent Bushboy alone by my side, 

O’ei the blown karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the spiingbok^'s fawn sounds plaintively, 

And the timoio^iis quagga’s shrill whistling neigh 
Is heard by th4 fountain at twilight gray , 

Where the zeprci. wantonly tosses his mane. 

With wild hoof sjcouiing the desolate plain, 

And the flg4t-footed ostrich ovei the waste 
Speeds li^e a hoiseman who tiavels in haste, 

Hiem^ -away to the home of hei rest, 

Whe:^ she and hei mate have scooped their nest, 
Earliid fiom the pitiless plundezer’s view 
In the pathless depths of the parched karioo 

Afar in the deseit I love to ride. 

With the silent Bushboy alone by my side. 

Aw ay, away, in the wilderness vast 
W heie the white man’s foot hath never passed. 

And the quivered Coranna oi Bechuan 
Hath laiely crossed with his roving clan, — 

A region of emptiness, howling and dieai. 

Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear 5 
Which the snake and the lizaid inhabit alone. 

With the twilight bat fiom the yawning stone. 

Where giass, nor heib, nor shiub takes loot. 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot. 

And the bitter melon, for food and diink. 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt lake’s brink, 

A region of di ought, where no river glides, 

Hor ripphng brook with osiered sides , 

Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 

Hor tree, nor cloud, noi misty mount. 
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Appears, to lefresh. the aching 

But the baiien eaith anti the burning sky, 

And the blank hoiizon, round and round, 

Spiead, — A Old of Imng sight or sow^ud 

And heie, n-hile the night -vrinds round me Sigh, 

And the stars bum bright in the midnight 
As I sit aiiart by the desert stone, 

Liikc Elijah at Hoieb’s cai e, alone, 

A still small ^olce” comes thiough tne tv Jd 
(Eike a, fathei consobng hxs fietfal chixtO 
Which bani&het, bitterness, 'wiath, ani' feai, 

Saying, — Man is distant, bat God i> nea* ’ 
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Bl DEAN SV EFT 
(Proir ‘ Gulliver’s Tra\ els ”) 

|_Fox biogtaplncal ske’^ch, see page S493 J 

The Laputans 

At my alighting I Avas suriounded bj Crowd of People , 
but those who stood neaiest seemed to be of bettei Quality 
They beheld me with all the Maiks and Ciicumstances of 
W<mdei , neithei, indeed, was I much m then Debt, baAung 
nevei till then seen a Race of Mortals so singulai in tlieir 
Shapes Habits, and Countenances Their Heads weie all 
leclined eithei to the Right, oi the Left , one of their Ej es 
turned inAvaid, and the othei diiectly up to the Zenith Their 
outwaicl Gaiments were adorned Avith the Figuies of Suns, 
Moons, and Stars, interwoven Avitli those of Fiddles, Flutes, 
Ha«ps, Trumj)ets, Guittais, Haipsicoids, and many more In- 
stiuments of Musick, unknown to us in Em ope I obseived 
heie and theie many in the Habit of Soivants, with a blown 
Bladdei fasten’d like a Flail to tlie End of a short Stick, which 
they caiiied in then Hands In each Bladdei was a small 
Quantity of diied Pease, or little Pebbles (as I was afterwards 
infoimed) With these Bladdei s they now and then flapped 
the Mouths and Ears of those who stood near them, of which 
Practice I could not then conceive the Meaning . It seems, the 
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Minds of these People are so taken np with intense Speculations, 
that they neither can speak, nor attend to the Discouises of 
otheis, without being roused by some external Taction upon 
the Organs of Speech and Heaimg, for which Reason, those 
Pei sons who aie able to affoid it always keep a Fluppe't (the 
Oiiginal IS Ol%'i7i67iol&'y in then h’amily, as one of then Ooinestioks, 
noi ever nalk abioad or make Visits without him And the 
Business of this Officer is, when two or thiee moie Pei sons aio 
in Company, gently to stiike with his Bladdei the Mouth of 
Tom who IS to speak, and the light Eai of him oi them to whom 
the Speaker addiesseth himself This Flapper is likewise em- 
ployed diligently to attend his Master in his Walks, and, upon 
occasion, to give him a soft Flap on his Eyes, because ho is 
always so wrapped up in Cogitation, that he is in manifest 
Danger of faUing down every Precipice, and bouncing his 
Head against every Post, and in the Streets of justliiig otlieis, 
or being ]ustl6d himself into the Kennel 

It was necessary to give the Reader this Information, with- 
out which he would be at the same Loss with me, to unde island 
the Proceedings of these People, as they conducted me up 1 ho 
Stans, to the Top of the Island, and from thence to the Royal 
Palace While we weie ascendmg, they foigot seveial Times 
what they were about, and left me to myself, till their Memoiies 
were again roused by their Flappers, foi they appealed alto- 
gether unmoved by the Sight of my foieign Habit and Counte- 
nance, and by the Shouts of the Vulgai, whose Thoughts and 
Minds were more disengaged 

At last we enter’d the Palace, and proceeded into the 
Chamber of Presents, where I saw the King seated on Ins 
Throne, attended on each Side by Persons of Piime Quality 
Before the Throne, was a large Table filled with Glolies and 
Spheres, and Mathematical Instruments of all Kinds IIis 
Majesty took not the least Notice of us, although oui Entianco 
was not without sufficient Noise, by the Concourse of all Peihoiis 
belonging to the Court But he was then doej) in a Pioblcm, 
and we attended at least an Houi, before he could solve it. 
There stood by him on each Side, a young Page, with Flajis in 
their Hands, and when they saw he was at Leisuie, one of them 
gently struck his Mouth, and the other his right Eai, at which 
he started like one awaked on the sudden, and looking towards 
me, and the Company I was in, lecollected the Occasion of our 
coming, whereof he had been informed before. Ho spoke some 
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Woids, \Tlieieupon immediately a youn^ Man with a Flap came 
tip to my Side, and flapt me geiitlf on the light En, hat I 
mide Signs, cl's ^leli as I could, that I had no Occasion foi such 
an Insliuinent , which as I afteiwaids found gave Ins Mejesty’’ 
and the whole Couit a veij mean Opinion of my Undei standing 
The King, as fai as I could conjectuie, ashed me seveial 
Questions, and I addies>>ed myseli to him in all the Langiiages 
I had When it was found, that I could neither undei stand, 
nor he nndei stood, I was conducted, by the King's Oidei, to 
an Apaitmont in his Palace P-*nce being clisiinguished 

above ell his Piedecessois foi his Hospitality to Sti.angeis^, 
wheie two Sei vants weie appointed to attend me Dinner 

was bi ought, and foui Pc'* sons of QuaLtv. whom I lemcinbei'cl 
to have seen \eiy iieai the King’s Peison, did me the Ilonoai to 
dine with me We had two Conises, of thiee Dishes bilIi 
I n the iiist Couise there was a Shouklei of Mutton, cut into an. 
JEqmlatcial Fimiigle, a Piece of Beef into a Rhomboides. and 
a Pudding into a Gjxloid The second Course was two Ducks, 
tiussed up into the Foim of Fiddles, Sausages, and Puddings 
lesenibliiig Flutes and Hautboys, and a Breast of Veal m the 
Shape of a Hup The Servants cut oui Biead into Cones, C3 lin- 
deis, Paiallelogiams, and seveial othei mathematical Figuies 
While we weie at Dinnei, I made bold to ask the Karnes of 
seveial Things m thoir Language, and those noble Persons, by 
the Assistance ol then Fluppe rs, delighted to give me Answ ei s, 
hoping to iaia3 mj' Admiiatioii of then gieat Abilities, if I could 
be Drought to conveise with them I was soon able to call for 
Biead, and Dunk, or whatevei else I wanted 

Aftei Dinnei my Company withdiewr, and a Peison was sent 
to me bj tlie King’s Oidei, attended by a Flappet He bi ought 
with him Pen, Ink, and Paj)ei and thiee 01 foni Books, giving 
mo to undei stand by Signs, that lie was sent to teach me the 
Language We sat togethei foni Hours in winch Time I wrote 
down a great Numbei of Woids m Columns, with the Tiansla- 
tions ovei against them I likewise made a Shift to leain sev- 
eifil shoit Sentences Foi ray Tutor would order one of my 
Sei vants to fetch something, or turn about, to make a Bow, to 
sit, 01 stand, 01 walk, and the like Then I took down the Sen- 
tence in willing He shewed me also m one of his Books, the 
Figuies of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Zodiack, the Tiopics, 
and Polai Circles, together with the Denominations of many 
Figuies of Planes and Solids He gave me the Karnes and 
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Descriptions o£ all the mnsical Instiuments, and the geneial 
Terms of Art in playing on each of them After he had left 
me, I placed all my Words with then Intel pi etations in Alpha- 
betical Oidei And thus in a few Days, by the help of a ^ely 
faithful Memoiy, I got some Insight into then Language 

The Woid, which I interpiet the Flying oi Floating Fland^ 
is in the Original Laputa^ whereof I could nevei leaiii the tiue 
Etymology Lap in the old obsolete Language signifieth High^ 
and Untuh a Governor, from which, they say, by Coiiuption, was 
dciived Laputa from Lapuntuh But I do not approve of 
this Deiivation, which seems to be a little strained I ventured 
to oiftei to the I earned among them a Conjecture ot my own, 
that Laputa was qua%% Lap outed^ Lap signifying piopeily the 
Dancing of the Sun-Beams in the Sea, and outed a Wmg , which, 
however, I shall not obtrude, but submit to the judicious 
Reader 

Those to whom the King had entrusted me, observing liow 
ill I was clad, ordeied a Taylor to come next Morning and take 
my Measure for a Suit of Clothes This Operator did his Ollice 
after a different manner from those of his Trade in Fiu ope Ho 
first took my Altitude by a Quadrant, and then with a Rule 
and Compasses desciibed the Dimensions and Out-lines of mj 
whole Body, all which he enter’d upon Paper, and in six Da;ys 
brought my Clothes very ill made, and quite out of shape, by 
happening to mistake a Figure in the Calculation But my 
Comfort was, that I observed such Accidents very frequent, and 
little regarded 

During my Confinement for want of Clothes, and by an Indis- 
position that held me some Days longer, I much enlarged my 
Dictionaiy , and when I went next to Couit, was able to under- 
stand many Things the King spoke, and to return him some kind 
of Answers His Majesty had given Orders tliat the Island 
should move North-East and by East, to the Vortical Point 
over Lagado, the Metropolis of the whole Kmgdom below upon 
the fia-m Earth It was about ninety Leagues distant, and oui 
Voyage lasted foui Days and an half. I was not in tiro least 
sensible of the piogiessive Motion made in the An by tlio 
Island On the second Morning, about Eleven a-Clock, the 
King himself in Person, attended by his Nobility, Courtiers, 
and Officers, having prepared all their musical Instruments, 
played on them for three Hours without Intoimission, so that 
I was quite stunned with the Noise , neither could I possibly 
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guess the Meaning till my Tutoi informed me lie saM J’-at 
the People of then Island had their Eais adapted to heai tiie 
Mubick of the Spheres, 'v^Llch always pla;)ed at eeitani Peixods, 
and the Court was now i>iepaied to beai then Pait in what 
evei Instrument they most eteelled 

In oui Jouiney towards Lay ado the capital Citj', his Majestt 
oideied that the Island should stop o\ei certain Towns and 
Villages, from whence he might reeeite the Petitions oi his Sub- 
jects And to this Purpose several Packthreads w'eie ret down 
with small Weights at the Bottom On these Packthreads the 
People strung then Petitions, which morn ted ujj diiectlv like 
the Scraps ol Paper fa&tned by School- Ilo 3 ’& ac the Ena ot the 
String that holds then Kite Sometimes we received Wine 
and Victuals from below, which were drawn up by Pidiies 

The Knowledge I had m Matheinatieks gave me great 
Assistance in acqmiing then Phraseology, which depended 
much upon that Science and Musick , and in the latter I w as 
not unskilled Then Ideas are perpetually conversant in 
Lines and Figures If thej”" would, for E'vamide, praise the 
Beauty of a Woman, oi ant othei Animal, they deseiibe it bj 
Khombs, Oiioles, Parallelograms, Ellipses, and other Geomet- 
rical Terms, or by Words of Art drawm from Miisrck, needless 
here to repeat I observed m the King’s Kitchen all Sorts ot 
mathematical and musical Instruments, after the Figures of 
which they cut up the Joints that were served to lira Majestj^’s 
Table 

Then Houses are very ill built, the Walls bevil, without one 
Right Anglo in anj Aiiaitment, and this Detect aiiaeth from 
the Contempt they bear to luactical Geometit’, which they 
despise, as Vulgar and Meohamck, those Instructions they 
give being too lefined for the Intellectuals of then Workmen , 
which occasions perpetual Mistakes And although they aie 
dextrous enough upon a Piece of Papei in the Management 
of the Rule, the Pencil, and the Dividei, 3 -et m the common 
Actions and Behavioui of Life, I have not seen a moie clumsy, 
awkward, and unhandy People, noi so slow and perplexed m 
their Conceptions upon all other Subjects, except those of 
Mathematioka and Musiok They are veiy bad Reasoners, 
and vehemently given to Opposition, unless when they happen 
to be of the right Opinion, which is seldom then Case Im- 
agination, Fancy, and Invention they are wholly Strangers to, 
uoi have any Words m their Language by which those Ideas 
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can be expressed , tbe wbole Compass of tbeir Tboughts and 
IVIind being sbut up witbin tbe two foiementioned Sciences 

Most of them, and especially those who deal in the Astio- 
nomical Part, have gieat Faith in judicial Astiology, although 
they aie ashamed to own it publiokly But what I chiefly 
admiied, and thought altogether unaccountable, was the stiong 
Disposition I observed in them towards News and Politicks, 
peipetually enquiring into publick Affairs, giving then Judg- 
ments in Matters of State, and passionately disputing every 
Inch of a Paity Opinion I have indeed obseived the same 
Disposition among most of the Mathematicians I have known 
m JEurope^ although I could nevei discover the least Analogy 
between the two Sciences, unless those People suppose, that 
because the smallest Circle hath as many Degrees as the 
largest, therefore the Regulation and Management of the 
World require no more Abilities than the handling and tuiii- 
mg of a Globe But, I rather take this Quality to billing 
from a very common Infirmity of human Nature, inclining us 
to be more curious and conceited in Matters where we have 
least Concern, and for which we aie least adapted either b;^ 
Study or Nature 

These People are under contmual Disquietudes, never en- 
joymg a Minute’s Peace of Mind , and their Disturbances pro- 
ceed from Causes which very little affect the rest of Moitals. 
Their Apprehensions arise from several Changes they dread 
in the celestial Bodies For Instance; That the Earth by the 
continual Approaches of the Sun towards it, must in Com se ol 
Time be absorbed or swallowed up That the Face of the Sun 
will, by degrees, be encrusted with its own Effluvia, and give 
no more Light to the Woild. That the Earth very nariowly 
escaped a Brush from the Tail of the last Comet, which would 
have infallibly reduced it to Ashes , and that the next, which 
they have calculated for one and thirty Years hence, will 
probably destroy us. For, if m its Perihelion it should aji- 
proach within a certain Degree of the Sun (as by their Calcu- 
lations they have Reason to dread), it will conceive a Degree 
of Heat ten thousand times more intense than that of red-hot 
glowmg Iron , and in its Absence from the Sun, caiiy a blaz- 
mg Tail ten hundred thousand and fouiteen Miles long , 
through which, if the Earth should pass at the Distance of 
one hundred thousand Miles from the NucleuB or mam Body of 
the Comet, it must m its Passage be set on fire, and reduced to 
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Ashes. That the Sun daily spending its Rajs ^itnout 
Nutriment to sujiioly them, ttiU at last be whol^v const* lued 
and annihilated , t\hich must be attended with the Desti action 
oi this Eaith, and of all the Planets that leceire thei- Light 
fiom it 

They aie so peipetually alaimed with the Aj^piehensions of 
these and the like impending Dangeis, that ther can neither 
sleep quietly m theii Beds, noi hat e anv Relish for the common 
Pleasures oi Amusements ot Life. AVhen thev meet an Ac- 
quaintance m the Morning, the f ist Question is about the Sun s 
Health how he looked at his Setting end Rising, and what 
Hopes they have to a's Oid the Stioke ot the approaching Comet 
This Coiiveisation they aie apt to lun into \iich the san^e Tem- 
per that Boa'S discovei, in delighting to hear terrible Stoiies of 
Spiiits and Hobgoblins, which they gieedily listen to and daro 
not go to Bed for feai 

The Women of the Island have Abundance of Vivacity, 
they contemn then Husbands, and aie exceedmglj fond of 
Stiangeis, wheieof theie is al^sajs a consideiable Nnmbei fiom 
the Continent below, attending at Couit, eithei upon Aftaiis 
ot the several Towns and Ooipoiatious, or their own paiticulai 
Occasions, but are much despised, because they want the same 
Endowments. Among these tlie Ladies chnse their Gallants 
But the Vexation is, that they act vith too much Ease and 
Security, foi the Husband is always so wiai)t in Speculation, 
that the Misti ess ami Lovei may proceed to the greatest Fa- 
miliarities betoie his Face, ii he be but prot ided with Paper 
and Implements, and a\ ithout his Flapper at his Side 

The Wites and Danghteis lament their Confinement to the 
Island, although I think it the most delicious Spot of Ground 
in the Woild , and although they liA'e here in the greatest 
Plenty and IMagnificence, and aie allowed to do whatever they 
please, they long to see the World, and take the Diveisions of 
the IMetropolis, which they are not allowed to do without a 
particular Licence fiom the King, and this is not easy to be 
obtained, because the People of Quality lia\e found, by fiequent 
Expeiience, how hard it is to persuade their Women to leturn 
from below. I was told that a great Court-Lady, who had 
several Children, is mairied to the Prime Mimster, the richest 
Subject m the Kmgdom, a very graceful Person, extremely 
fond of her, and lives m the finest Palace of the Island, went 
down to Lagado^ on the Pretence of Health, there hid her self 
10 
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for seveial Months, till the King sent a Wan ant to seaich for 
hei, and. she was found, in an obscuie Eating-house all in Rags, 
having pawned her Clothes to maintain an old defoimed If ooo- 
man, who heat hei eveiy Day, and in whose Company she was 
taken much against her Will And although hei Husband 
received hei with all possible Kindness, and without the least 
Reproach, she soon after contiived to steal down again, with 
all hei Jewels, to the same Gallant, and hath not been heard of 
since 

This may, perhaps, pass with the Reader lathei foi an JEJu,- 
topean or JSnglish Story, than for one of a Country so remote 
But he may please to consider, that the Capiices of Women- 
kind aie not limited by any Climate oi Nation, and that they 
are much more uniform than can be easily imagined 

In about a Month’s Time, I had made a tolerable Profi- 
ciency m then Language, and was able to answer most oi the 
King’s Questions, when I had the Honour to attend him His 
Majesty discovered not the least Curiosity to enquire into 
the Laws, Government, History, Religion, or Manners ot the 
Countries where I had been, but confined his Questions to the 
State of Mathematicks, and received the Account I gave him, 
with great Contempt and Indifference, though often louzed 
by his Flapper on each Side 

SoHasTTiFio Advance 

I desired leave of this Prmce to see the Curiosities of the 
Island, which he was graciously pleased to grant, and or dei ed 
my Tutor to attend me I chiefly wanted to know to w^hat 
Cause in Art, or in Nature, it owed its several Motions, wheieof 
I will now give a Philosophical Account to the Reader 

The Plying or Floating Island is exactly circular, its Diame- 
ter 7837 Yards, or about four Miles and an half, and conse- 
quently contains ten thousand Acies It is three hundred 
Yards thick. The Bottom or under Surface, win eh appeals 
to those who view it from below, is one even regular Plate of 
Adamant, shooting up to the Height of about two huiulied 
Yards Above it lie the several Minerals m then usual Cider, 
and over all is a Coat of rich Mould ten or twelve Foot deep. 
This Declivity of the upper Surface, from the Ciicuiufoicnce 
to the Center, is the natural Cause why all the Dews and Rains 
which fall upon the Island are conveyed in small Rivulots 
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tOTiaido the Middie, v*heie they rie emptied zoii 

Basons, eacn. of about halt a Mile m Ciicuit, c no t'’ o h. iiLt;d 
Yards distant Xiom the Oentei Fiom these Basons the 
IS continually ex:hiledb3' the Sun m the Da3’‘-ciine, ’irhich elfectu- 
allj picventto then 0’s el^lo^ylJag Besides, rs it *s m the Po 
of the Monaich to itise the Island a.bu^ve the Itegion of C.oud-s 
and Vapoias, he can pietent tlio falling of De^s and Ila^n-s 
yhen e’sei he jileases Foi the highest Ciouclto cannot ij-^e abo-s e 
ty o Miles, as Natuiahsts ag.ee. at least the-^' v, eie ne’sei linoyn 
to do 111 that Coi^ntiy 

At the Copter cf the Island theie i*s a Clir-sm aeoat 
Yaids in Dianie’^ei fiom '^'lienee tl e A''tiOiionie-s desceml .ato 
a laige Dome, v Inch is theietOi.e called G-ajivtle^ or 

the AstiiMiomei s Covo^ sitaated at tiie Deptn ct ^ nu idicd Yai Js 
beneath the tippei Suitace of the Ad'.manl In this Cd'sc UtO 
t^YentJ' Lamps continnallj’ burning, A\hich fiom the Rofiect-on 
of the Adamant cast a stiong Light into eieij- Pait Tiie 
Place IS stored yith gieat Vaiiet\’ of Sextants, Quadiants, 
Telescopes, Astrolabes, and othei Astionomical Instruments 
But the greatest Cuiiositj', upon yhich the Fate of the Island 
depend-s, is a Load-stone of a jiiodigious Size, in Shape lesem- 
bling a Weaver's Shuttle It is in Length six Yaids, and in 
the thickest Pait at least three Yaids o\ei This Magnet is 
sustained bj’ a veiy stiong Axle of Adamant pasMng thiougli 
It's Middle, upon y'hicli it pla'ss, and is poized so exactly” that 
the yeakc'st Hand can tmn it It is hooped round ’With an 
holloTV C yhndei of Adamant, foui Foot deep, a> many thick, 
and iyel\e Yaids in Diametei, jilaced HuiizontallA , and sup- 
XDoiied nv- eight Adamauune Feet, each six Yaids Ingii In the 
Middle o± the Concave Side theie is a Giuo'te tveBe Inches 
deep, in -vrhich the Extremities ot the Axle aie lodged, and 
turned lound as theie is Occasion 

The Stone cannot be mo'ted fiom its Place b^r any Foice, 
because the Hoop and its Feet are one continued Piece yith 
that Bod^* of Adamant, yhich constitutes the Bottom of the 
Island 

Bj- Means of this Load-stone, the Island is made to use and 
fall, and mo\e from one Place to another For, -v^itli Respect 
to that Pait of the Eaith ovei which the Monaich pi esides, tire 
Stone is endued at one of its Sides with an attractive Power, 
and at the other with a repulsive Upon placing the Magnet 
erect with its attracting End towards the Earth, the Island 
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descends ; but wben the repelling Extiemitj points down-waids, 
the Island mounts directly upwards When the Position of 
the Stone is oblique, the Motion of the Island is so too For 
in this Magnet the Forces always Act in Lines parallel to its 
Diieotion 

Bj-' this oblique Motion the Island is conveyed to different 
Paits of the Monarch’s Dominions To explain the manner 
of its Pi ogress, let A JB represent a Line drawn across the 
Dommions of Balmharhi^ let the Line e d represent the Load- 
stone, of which let d be the lepelhng End, and c the attracting 
End , the Island being over O', let the Stone be placed in the 
Position a dl, with its repelling End downwards, then the Island 
will be driven upwards obliquely towards D When it is 
arrived at let the Stone be turned upon its Axle till its 
atti acting End points towards JST, and then the Island will be 
earned obliquely towards JE, where, if the Stone be again 
turned upon its Axle till it stands in the Position JE JE, with 
its repelling Point downwards, the Island will rise obliquely 
towards JE, where, by diiectmg the attracting End towards O, 
the Island may be carried to O, and from O to JI, by turning 
the Stone, so as to make its repelling Extiemity*.poiiit directly 
downwaids And thus by changing the Situation of the Stone 
as often as there is Occasion, the Island is made to i se and 
fall by Turns m an oblique Direction, and by thosC-rrixeinate 
Risings and FaUings (the Obliquity bemg not consideiable) 
IS conveyed from one Pait of the Dominions to the other 

But it must be observed, that this Island cannot move 
beyond the Extent of the Dominions below, nor can it use 
above the Height of four Miles Foi which the Astronomers 
(who have written large Systems concerning the Stone) assign 
the following Reason That the magnetick Viitue does not 
extend beyond the Distance of four Miles, and that the Minor al 
which acts upon the Stone in the Bowels of the Earth, and 
in the Sea about six Leagues distant from the Shoai, is not 
diffused through the whole Globe, but teiminated with tho 
Limits of the Kmg’s Domimons , and it was easy from the gieat 
Advantage of such a superior Situation, for a Prince to bring 
under his Obedience whatever Country lay within the Attrac- 
tion of that Magnet. 

When the Stone is put parallel to the Plane of the Horizon, 
the Island standeth still, for in that Case, the Extremities 
of it being at equal Distance from the Earth, act with equal 
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Force, the one in clra-wing doi^nwaids, the oJiex -n pushing 
tip\\aids, and consequently no Motion can ensue 

Tins Load-btone is nndei the Caie o± cei ^am Astiono’aej. 
who tiom Time to Time gi^e it such Positions as the Monarch 
dll eels They s^'^end the gieatest Pait of then Lives in obseiv- 
ing the celestial Bodies, unich they do by die Asbih.ance u± 
Glasses fai excelling ouis in Goodness Poi this Adrantrge 
hath enabled them to extend the Discoveiies much faithei than 
oui Astionomeis in Einope , tor thej* ha've made a Catalog ae 
of ten thousand fixed Stais , whereas the laige^^t oi ouiss do 
not contain above one thud Pa it of that Xumbei TLe\ lLc^^e 
liketMsc disco'V’'eied two lesser Stars, or ^hicli leAoLe 

about Ji?os, Avlieieoi the iniieimofat is distai^t fiOm the Centei 
of the primal y Planet exactly thj.ee ot ins Diameteis a 'd the 
outer most five , the foimej. revolves in the Space ot ten Houis, 
and the lattei in twenty one and an half, so that the S«piares 
of their periodical Times are very neai m the same Piopuition 
with the Cubes of then Distance tiom the Center of JIu/s^ 
w’^hich evidently shews them to be governed by the same Law 
of Giaiitation, that influences the other Heavenly Bodies 

They ha\e observed ninety-three difteient Comets, and 
settled then Periods with great Exactness If this be tine 
(and they atfiim it with gxeat Confidence), it is much to be 
wished that their Obseivations were made publick, wheieby 
the Theoiy of Comets, which at piesent is veiy lame and de- 
fectne, might be bi ought to the same Perfection with othei 
Paits of Astionomy 

The King would be the most absolute Pi nice in the Uni- 
veise, if he could i>ut prevail on a Ministry to 30m with him , 
but these having then Estates below on the Continent, and 
consideiing that the Office of a Favourite hath a veiy unteitain 
Tenuie, would never consent to the enslaving then Country 

If any Town should engage in Rebelhon or !Mutiny, fall 
into Molent Factions, or refuse to pay the usual Tiibute, the 
King liath two Methods of reducing them to Obedience. The 
fust and the mildest Course is by keeping the Island hovering 
over such a Town, and the Lands about it, wheieby he can de- 
prive them of the Benefit of the Sun and the Kain, and conse- 
quently afflict the Inhabitants with Death and Diseases And 
if the Crime deserve it, they are at the same Time pelted from 
above with great Stones, against which they have no Defence 
but by creeping into Cellars or Caves, while the Hoofs of their 
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Houses are beaten to Pieces But if they still continue obsti- 
natCy oi ofPei to raise Insuriections, he pioceecls to the last 
Remedy, by letting the Island diop directly upon then Heads, 
which makes a univeisal Destruction both of Houses and Men 
Howe\ei, this is an Extremity to which the Pi nice is seldom 
diiven, neither indeed is he willing to put it in Execution, noi 
dale his jMinisteis advise him to an Action, which, as it would 
lendei them odious to the People, so it would be a great Dam- 
age to then own Estates, which lie all below, foi the Island is 
the King's Demesn 

But theie is still indeed a more weighty Reason, why the 
Kings of this Country have been always aveise fiom executing 
so teirible an Action, unless upon the utmost Necessity Foi 
if the Town intended to be destroyed should have in it any tall 
Rocks, as it geneially falls out in the laigei Cities, a Situation 
piobably chosen at fiist with a View to pi event such a Catas- 
trophe , or if it abound in high Spues oi Pillars of Stone, a 
sudden Fall might endanger the Bottom or Under-surface of 
the Island, which, although it consists, as I have said, of one 
entile Adamant two hundied Yards thick, might happen to 
ciack by too gieat a Cheque, or bmst by appioachmg too neai 
the Flies fiom the Houses below, as the Backs both of lion 
and Stone will often do m oui Chimneys Of all this the 
People axe well appiized, and understand how far to caiiy then 
Obstinacy, where their Liberty or Property is concerned And 
the King, when he is the highest provoked, and most cletei- 
mined to press a City to Rubbish, orders the Island to descend 
with gieat Gentleness, out of a Pretence of Tenderness to his 
People, but indeed for fear of breaking the Adamantine Bot- 
tom , in which Case, it is the Opinion of all then Philosoiihors, 
that the Load-stone could no longer hold it up, and the wholo 
Mass would fall to the Ground 

By a fundamental Law of this Realm, neither the King, noi 
eithei of his two elder Sons, are peimitted to leave the Island , 
nor the Queen, till she is past Child-beaiing 

Tub STRXTIillBEUGS 

The JjuggnuggianB aie a polite and geneious People, and 
although they aie not -without some share of that Piide which 
is peculiar to all JEastem Countries, yet they shew themselves 
courteous to Strangers, especially such who aie countenanced 
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by the Oouit Iliad many Acquaintance rmong- Peisons of 
best F'abhion, and being aiwaj s attended oy m'v Intel jL'ietei., the 
Conveisation we had tras not discgieeabie 

One Oa^/ m much good Company I as asked bi a Peisoi. 
of Qucdity, ^\he>,iiei I had seen any of Iheu* St> uhll'^ 
Immo/ta 7 s I said I had not, and desiied he %\ouid ei-piiin lo 
me wliat he meant by’ such an Appeilrt*on ap^jlved to a moitai 
Cieatuie He told me, chit sometimes, though veiy laielv, a 
Child ha^jpexicd to be boiu in a Family with a led Ciicclai 
Spot in the Foiohead, diiecilv ovei the left E\ehiow, whuh 
•was an inialLole hlaik that *t should nevei d^, e The bi<ot as 
he desciibe<l it v as about tiio comprS'> oi a Silvei Thieepence, 
bnt 111 the couise of Tim^ gie'w laige*, and changed ds Coloui , 
at t-w-oivG Yeii-s old A Oeca ae Gieea, »o contimed tdi d-^e 
and Twenfv, then turned to a deexj Blue , at Fi\e end Fo^ty it 
gito'w coal Black, and as laige as an English Siiiiliiig, but iievei 
adiiiitled any faithei Alteiatioa Ho said these Biiths weie so 
laie, that he did not believe theie could be above Eleien Han- 
dled St/ idilbt uyi) of both Seves in the whole Kingdom of lUiich 
he comxiuted about fifty m the Metioiiolis, and among the lest 
a youiig Gill boin about three Yeais ago That these Pioduc- 
tions weie not peculiai to any Family but a meei eftect of 
Cliance, and the Childien of the Studdbruggs themselves, weie 
equally moital with the lest of the People 

I fieely own my self to have been struck with inexpressible 
Delight ui>on heaimg this Account And the Pei son who gave 
it me haxq>ening to understand the Bulmhu/bvin Language, 
wdiich I csX>oite veiy well, I could not foibeai breaking out into 
espiessioiis peilipjos a little too Extiaiagant I cived out as 
in a Raxjtuie , Hax>py Nation wheie eveij’ Child hath at least 
a chance for being immoital ’ Hapx>y People who enjoy so 
many liMiig Exam^fies of ancient Yiitue, and have Masteis 
loady to instiuot them in the Wisdom of all foimei Ages ’ 
But, hapjiiest bejmndall compaii&on aie those excellent Stiuld- 
liifggs^ who boin exempt fiom that univeisal Calamity of hu- 
man Natuie, have then Minds free and disengaged, without the 
weight and depression of Spirits caused by the continual Ap- 
piehension of Death I discoveied my Admiration that I had 
not observed any of these illustrious Persons at Couit the 
black Spot on the Fore-head, being so remarkable a Distinction, 
that I could not have easily overlooked it ; And it was impossi- 
ble that his Majesty, a most Judicious Pimoe, should not pro- 
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vide himself with a good mimber of such wise and able Coun- 
cellouis Yet perhaps the Viitue of those Reverend Sages was 
too strict for the Coiiupt and Libertine Mianneis of a Court 
And we often find by Experience that young Men aie too 
opinionative and volatile to be guided by the sobei Dictates of 
then Seniois Howevei, since the King was pleased to allow 
me Access to his Royal Pei son, I was resolved upon the veiy 
fiist occasion to delivei my Opinion to him on this Matter 
fieely, and at large by the help of my Inteipietei , andwhethei 
he would please to take my Advice or no, yet in one thing I 
was determined, that his Majesty having frequently offered me 
an Establishment in this Country, I would with gieat thank- 
fulness accept the Favour, and pass my Life here in the Con- 
versation of those supeiioui Beings the Struldhruggs^ if they 
would please to admit me 

The Gentleman to whom I addressed my Discourse, because 
(as I have already observed) he spoke the Language of JBalm- 
harhi, said to me with a sort of a Smile, which usually aiiseth 
from Pity to the Ignorant, that he was glad of any occasion to 
keep me among them, and desiied my Permission to explain to 
the Company what I had spoke He did so, and they talked 
together for some time in their own Language, whereof 1 un- 
derstood not a Syllable, neither could I observe by then Coun- 
tenances what impression my Discourse had made on them. 
After a short Silence the same Person told me, that his Friends 
and mme (so he thought fit to express himself) were very much 
pleased with the judicious Remarks I had made on the great 
Happiness and Advantages of immortal Life, and they were de- 
sirous to know in a particular manner, what Scheme of Living 
I should have formed to my self, rf it had fallen to my Lot to 
have been born a Struldht ugg, 

I answered, it was easy to be Eloquent on so copious and 
delightful a Subject, especially to me who have been often apt 
to amuse my self with Visions of what I should do if I weie 
a King, a General, or a great Lord And upon this very Case 
I had frequently run over the whole System how I should em- 
ploy my self, and pass the time if I were sure to live for ever 

That, if it had been my good Fortune to come into the 
"World a StTuldbrugg^ as soon as I could discover my own Hap- 
piness by understanding the difference between Life and Death, 
I would first resolve by all Arts and Methods whatsoever to 
procure my self Riches. In the pursuit of which by Thrift and 
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Management, I might reasonably expect in about two Hf ndieci 
Yeais, to be the WealtLieat Man in the Kingdom lu the sec- 
ond place, I would fiom eailie&t Youth apply mj-self to the 
studj of Alts and Sciences, by which I should airive 1 1 time to 
excel all otheis in Learning Lastly I would caiei^Uj’ iccoid 
eteiy Action and E\ent of Consequence that happened xn the 
Publick, impaitially diaw the Chaiacteis of the .seteial Succes- 
sions of Piinces, and gieat Mimsteis of State, with my own 
Observations on eveiy Point I would exactly set down the 
seveial changes in Customs Languages, Fashions Diess, D\et, 
and Diveisions By all which Acquiiements, I should be a 
living Tieasury of Knowledge and Wisdom, and cextainlv be- 
come the Oiacle of the Xauon 

I would ne^er mairy after tmeescore, but L\e in an hospit- 
able mannei, yet still on the sating side I would enteitain 
myself 111 foiming and diiecting the Minds of hopelul joung 
Men, by convincing them fiom my own Remembiance, Expeii- 
enee and Obseivation, foitified by numeious Examples, ot the 
usefulness of Viitue in pubhck and pii\ate Life But, mv 
Choice and constant Companions should be a sett of my owm 
immortal Brother hood, among whom I w ould elect a dozen fi om 
the most Ancient down to my own Contemporaiies Wheie 
any of these wanted Fortunes, I would piovide them wuth con- 
venient Lodges round my own Estate, and hai e some of them 
always at my Table, only minglmg a fewr of the most valuable 
among you Mortals, wf^hom length of Time would haiden me to 
lose with little or no Reluctance, and tieat youi Posteiity after 
the same manner, ;just as a Man dn eits himself w ith the An- 
nual Succession of Pinks and Tulips m his Gaideii, without le- 
gretting the loss of those which witheied the preceding Year 

These Struldbruggs and I w'ould mutually communicate our 
Observations and Memoiials thiough the Couise of Time, re- 
mark the several Gradations by which Coiruption steals into 
the World, and oppose it in eveiy step, by giving perpetual 
Warning and Instruction to Mankind , which, added to the 
stiong Influence of our own Example, would probably prevent 
that continual Degeneracy of Human Nature so justly com- 
plained of in all Ages 

Add to all this, the pleasure of seeing the vaiious Revo- 
lutions of States and Empires, the Changes in the lower and 
upper Woild, antient Cities in Ruins, and obscure Villages 
become the Seats of Kings. Famous Rivers lessening into shal- 
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low Brooks, the Ocean leaving* one Coast dry, and overwhelm- 
ing anothei The Discovery of many Countiies yet unknown 
Barbell ity over-iunning the politest Nations, and the most bai- 
baious become civilized I should then see the Discovery of 
the Lonyitude^ the petpetual Motion^ the Tftiiveisal M^edtovne^ 
and many othei gieat Inventions biought to the utmost Pei- 
fection 

What wondeiful Discoveiies should we make in Astionomy, 
by outliving and confix miug our own Piedictions, by observing 
the Pi ogress and Returns of Comets, with the changes of Motion 
in the Sun, Moon, and Stars 

I enlaiged upon many other Topicks, which the natuial desiie 
of endless Life and sublunaiy Happiness could easily furnish me 
with When I had ended, and the Sum of my Discouise had 
been mterpieted as befoie, to the lest of the Company, theie was 
a good deal of Talk among them in the Language of the Coun- 
tiy, not without some Laughter at my Expence At last the 
same Gentleman who had been my Intel pi eter said he was 
desiied by the rest to set me light in a few Mistakes, which I 
had fallen into thiough the common Imbecillity ot human 
Natuie, and upon that allowance was less answeiable for them 
That, this Breed of St) uldhi uggs was peculiai to their County, 
foi theie weie no such People either in JB<ilmhaih% oi J'aimn, 
wheie he had the Honour to be Embassadoi liom his IMajesty, 
and found the Natives m both these Kingdoms veiy hard to 
believe that the Fact was possible, and it appealed fiom my 
Astonishment when he fust mentioned the mattei to mo, that I 
received it as a thing wholly new, and scaicely to bo credited 
That m the two Kingdoms above mentioned, w here during liis 
Residence he had converse very much, he observed long Life to 
be the universal Desue and Wish of Mankind That whoever 
had one Foot in the Giave, was suie to hold back tlie other as 
strongly as he could That the eldest had still hopes of living 
one Day longer, and looked on Death as the greatest Evil, flora 
which Nature always prompted him to retreat , only m this 
Island of Jjuggnagg^ the Appetite for living was not so eager, 
from the continual Example of the Struldhruggs befoie their 
Eyes 

That the System of Living contrived by me was unreason- 
able and un 3 ust, because it supposed a Perpetuity of Youth, 
Health, and Vigour, which no Man could be so foolish to hope, 
however extravagant he may be m his Wishes. That the Ques- 
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fcion theiafoie t>s not vp-lieiiici a ]Man ■« ol’IcI cuus,e to be a«r 
111 tbe Piime oC Yoatli, attenc?etl tntJi Pro''jeiit\ .^nl 
bac liOTf ixe \rouIJl pabs p peipetuai L^fe iinoei. c^il <...0 1 

DxbatU anL-’ges ni icli Age b-^ings along v, .zi^ A Foi al- 
tlioiigli fe\v Men ill a% o vr tLeii Desiies oi bemg iinmei ta, upon 
such luid Ccnditzonss, yet in the tuo Kiiigdoixis ]>eioie-iiien- 
tioneJ of Uchvbailji rnd Jupa.i^ Jje obsei>etl that evezv ZNI^ ■> 
desiied to jiut olt Det'’cli foi sometime longer, let it ft]^>pioaLli 
evei so Lite, e il he laiely heaid of any Man ho chtud y dxmoly, 
except he yeie inc^».ed by the EyLieiniw\ c£ G-iei or X’o^toie 
And he c*ppeaied to me yLethei ni those Count^,es I had trry- 
ellcd as \\el] as my otvn I LaJ no*, oj'^ei^^eC. tiiC si ne geUx-icl 
Eispos^t^on 

At^-^i this Pieface ne gaye me a paitienlai Aoeo <.nt of tLa 
S ^7 ul( 2 b/ among then He &eid thej” co ninoiuT roted Lire 
Moitals, till about thiity Yeais old, aftei •vrhicn Li degiees tLey 
greir melancholy and dejected, enci easing in both till they came 
tofoui-scoie Tins he learned tiom then oivn Confession , fui 
otlieiuise tlieie not being aboie tyo 01 thiee of that Species 
boin in an Age, y eie too ley to loim a geneial Obseiyation by 
MHien they came to foui-scoie Yeais, yhich is leckoned the 
E'ctiomity ot liying m this Counti'y, thei' had not only all the 
Follies and Infiimities ol othei old Men, but many moie yhicli 
aiose fiom the dieadful Piospects of never dying Tlie> yeie 
ni>t only 0 |>inionatii e, Peevish, Cotetous, Moiose, Vain, Talk- 
ai^to, bnt uncapable ol Fiicndship, and dead 10 all natural 
Alieetion, yhicli netei descended beloyr then Gi and-cluidren 
Emy and impotent Desiies aie then pi e\ ailing Passions But 
those Objects against yhich then En^y seems piincipally di- 
lected, aie the Vices of the younger sort, and the Deatus of the 
old By leflectmg on the foimei, they find themsel^es cut otf 
fi om all possibility of Pleasure , and tvhenevei they see a 
Funeral, they lament and repine that others aie gone to an 
Haihotii of Rest, to y hich they themselves ne% ei can hope to 
airi\e They have no Remembrance of any thing but what 
they learned and obsetved in their Youth and middle Age, and 
even that is ’^eiy imperfect And foi the Truth or Particulais 
ot any Fact, it is safei to depend on common Traditions than 
upon their best Recollections. The least miserable among them 
appeal to be those who turn to Dotage, and entiiely lose their 
Memories these meet with moie Pity and Assistance, because 
they want many bad Qualities which abound m others. 
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If a Sti uldhrugg happen to many one of his own kind, the 
Maiiiage is dissolved of course by the Courtesy of the Kingdom, 
as soon as the younger of the two come to be foui-scoie For 
the Law thmks it a reasonable Indulgence, that those who are 
condemned without any Fault of then own to a peipetual Con- 
tinuance in the World, should not have their Misery doubled 
by the Load of a Wife 

As soon as they have compleated the teim of eighty Yeais, 
they are look’d on as dead in Law , their Heirs immediately 
succeed to their Estates, only a small Pittance is reserved foi 
then Support, and the poor ones are maintained at the publick 
Charge After that Peiiod they are held incapable of any Em- 
ployment of Trust or Profit, they cannot purchase Lands or 
take Leases, neither are they allowed to be W^itnesses in any 
Cause, either Civil or Criminal, not even for the Decision of 
Meeis and Bounds 

At Ninety they lose their Teeth and Han, they have at that 
age no Distinction of Taste, but eat and drink whatever they 
can get, without Relish or Appetite. The Diseases they were 
subject to still continuing without enci easing or diminishing 
In talking they forgot the common Appellation of things, and 
the Names of Pei sons, even of those who are then nearest 
Friends and Relations For the same reason they never can 
amuse themselves with reading, because their Memory will not 
serve to carry them from the beginning of a Sentence to the 
end , and by this Defect they aie deprived of the only Enter- 
tainment whereof they might otherwise be capable 

The Language of this Country bemg always upon the Fluv, 
the Struldbruggs of one Age do not understand those of another, 
neither are they able after two hundred Years to hold any Con- 
versation (farther than by a few general Words) with then 
Neighbours the Mortals, and thus they lye undei the Disadvan- 
tage of living like Foreigners in then own Country. 

This was the Account given me of the Struldbruggs, as near 
as I can remember I afterwards saw five or six of different 
Ages, the youngest not above two hundred Years old, who were 
brought me at several times by some of my Pi rends , but 
although they were told that I was a great Traveller, and had 
seen all the World, they had not the least Curiosity to ask me 
a Question ; only desired I would give them Slum^kudask, or a 
Token of Remembrance, which is a modest way of begging, to 
avoid the Law that strictly forbids it, because they are pro- 
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Mclecl foi by the Publick althoagn indeed a’vei} sc'^nt , 
Allowance 

They are deprived and hated by all soit ot People , vLea 
one of them is boin, it is leckoned ominous, and then Bj.rth xo 
lecoided very paitieulaily , so that 3’ou may knov then Age 
bj’' consulting the Registry, v hich howe’v er hath not been kept 
above a thousand Yeais past, or at least hath been destroy ed by 
time or publick Distuibances But the usual vay of computing 
hov old they aie is by asking them what Kings oi gieat Pei- 
sons they can remembei, and then consulting Histoi^-, foi in- 
fallibly tlie last Prince in then Mind, did not begin his lleigii 
after they weie foui-scoie Yeais oid 

The}’" vere the most moicif^ mg Sight I ever beheld, and the 
W omen more hoiiible than the Men Besides the usual Defox m- 
ities in extreme old Age, they acquiied an additional Ghastli- 
ness in Piopoition to their Numbei of Yeais, which is not to be 
desciibed, and among half a Dozen I soon distinguished vhich 
was the eldest, although theie was not above a Centuiy or tiio 
between them 

The Readei will easily believe, that fiom what I had heaid 
and seen, my keen Appetite for Perpetuity of Life was much 
abated I grew heartily ashamed of the pleasing Visions I had 
foimed, and thought no Tyrant could mvent a Death into i^hich 
I would not run with Pleasure fiom such a Life The King 
heaid of all that had passed bet^ween me and my Friends upon 
this Occasion, and i allied me very pleasantly, wushing I would 
send a couple of St) ulilh? u^gs to my own Countiy, to aim our 
Peojile against the Fear of Death , but this it seems is foi bidden 
bj’- the fundamental Law s o± the Kingdom, or eLe I should have 
been well content with the Tiouble and Expence of tianspoit- 
ing them 

I could not but agree that the Laws of this Kingdom, 
relating to the Struldbruggs^ weie founded upon the strongest 
Reasons, and such as any othei Countiy would be under the 
Necessity of enacting in the like Circumstances. Othei wise 
as Avarice is the necessary Consequent of old Age, those Im- 
moitals would in time become Pioprietors of the whole Nation, 
and engross the Civil Power, which, for want of Abilities to 
manage, must end in the Ruin of the Publick. 
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ADVENTURES OF OIL BLAS 
Bt le sage 

Renb Lb Sage French diamatist and anthoi , horn at Sai^eau ir 
Bxittany, May 8, 1668 , died Novembei 17, 1747 His fame as a diamatist maj 
ho said to rest upon “Turcaiet” (1709), and as a noielist upon “Gil Bias” 
(4ao1s , 1716, 1724, and 1785), the latter placing him lu the fiont lank of novel- 
ists of all time He hoiiowed fieelj fiom the Spanish, hut his keen and stiikirg 
oiiginality cannot he questioned Ills other -woiks include “ Ciispin EiVtil de 
Son Maitre,” a comedy (1707), “Le Liable Boiteux,” a novel (1707), “L’llis- 
toiie de Guzman d’ALtarache” (1732), Est6vanille Gon?al6s” (1704), “ Aicnt- 
uies duFlibustiei Beauch§ne” (1702), “LeBacheliei de Salamanque ” (1736), 
and many translations from the Spanish Scott said of him, ‘ His muse moved 
with an unpolluted step, even where the path was somewhat mu y ’ ’ J 

Gil Blas enters into Doctor Sangrado’s Service, and 
BE cohiES A Famous Practitioner 

I determined to throw myself in the way of Signoi Alias 
de Londona, and to look out foi a newbiith in hisregi&toi , but 
as I was on my way to No Thoioughfare, who should come 
aoioss me but Doctoi Sangiado, whom I had not seen since the 
day of my master’s death I took the hbeity of touching my 
hat He kenned me in a twinkling, though I iiad chaugod my 
dress, and ■with as much waimth as his tempei ament would 
allow him “ Heyday f ” said he, “ the veiy lad I wanted to 
see , you ha've ne'ver been out of my thought j[ ha'vo occasion 
foi a clevei fellow about me, and pitched upon you as the veiy 
thing, if you can lead and wiite ” “ Sii,” reidied 1, “ if that is 

all you lequiie, I am your man ” « In that case,” rejoined ho, 

“we need look no fuitliei Come home with me, it will be 
all comfort I shall beha’ve to you like a biothoi Vou will 
have no wages, but everything will be found you You shall 
eat and dunk according to the tiue faith, and be taught to cuie 
all diseases In a word, you shall rathei be my young Sangiado 
than my footman ” 

I closed m “with the doctor’s proposal, in the hope of becom- 
ing an Esculapius under so inspired a mastei He earned me 
home on the spm of the occasion, to install me in my honoi<iblo 
employment, which honorable employment consisted m writing 
down the name and residence of the patients who sent for him 
in his absence* There had indeed been a legistei for this pur- 
pose, kept by an old domestic • but she had not the gift of 
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spelling accnlatel3^ and \,±ote a most pjxpiexjLOg Lc''nrl Ti- 
account I ^vas to keep Iv inighc tiulj be celled a bni o_ mo. - 
talit3’- , foi m3'' membeis all \vent iiom oad to 
shoit time i:Le3r continued in iLis S3btem I a soit z 2 • .-“ck- 
keepei toi tlie olkei -noild, to take places in the ^rage, ux'd to 
see tJiat the fii.st come -v^eie the j£ist seited !M\ icii -ttas 
abva3^& m mvhand, for Doctoi Sangixido had mo^e i>it’«.ixice then 
an3 otliei ph3rfaician ot lixt txine in Valladolid He Iitd into 
reputation with the ceittm x^-laug, 

Lumoied 1)3 a medical face, and soxiie extiaoidinai c ,se& muic 
honored bj’’ impli 3 it faith than sciaj^alous in\ estigrtion 

He as in no Avint ot patients, noi conseouentlA’ o^, ixCrcxt 
He did not keep the best Loase in the akxIvi, ’ao 1 *el iixth 
some little attention to econom3- The usual bxil of icue con- 
sisted of peas, beans, boiled apxdes oi cheese He ccn^^x(lcxv.ti 
this food as best suited to the human stomach, that is co a-at, as 
most amenable to the gimdeis, "whence it -was to encounter the 
process ot digestion Xeveitheless, eas3'' as was then passage, 
he AAas not foi stojipmg the wa}’ "v^ith too mucli of them and, 
to be suie, he -was m the light But though he cautioned the 
maid and me against lepletion in lesiiect ot solids, it was made 
up b3Afiee permission to diinlc as much watei as we liked Fai 
from pi escribing ns any limits there, he would tell us sometimes 
“Dunk, my childien, health consists in the phabilitx'' and 
moisture of the paits Dunk watei b3’ uls, it is an imi- 
vei sal dissolvent , a\ aier liquefies all the salts Is the rouise of 
the blood a little sluggish * this giand xmuciple sots it ioivi aid , 
too ia2>id ^ Its eaieei is checked ' Oui doctor "SAas so orthodox 
on this head, that he drank nothing himself but water, though 
advanced in 3’eiis He defined old age to be a natural con- 
sumption which dues us up ami wastes us awa3’' , on tlus pim- 
ciple, he deplored the igiioiance of those who call wine old 
men’s milk He maintained that wine wears them out and 
corrodes them, and pleaded with all the force of eloquence 
against that liquoi, fatal m common both to the 3roung and old, 
that fiiend with a serpent m its bosom, that pleasure with a 
dagger under its giidle. 

In spite of these line arguments, at the end of a week, a loose- 
ness ensued, with some twinges, which I was blasphemous 
enough to saddle on the universal dissolvent, and the new fash- 
ioned diet I stated mjr symptoms to my master, in the hope 
he would relax the iigoi of his regimen, and qualify my meals 
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mth a little wine, but his hostility to that liquor was inflexible 
“ If you ha\e not philosophy enough,” said he, “ for pure watei, 
theie are innocent infusions to strengthen the stomach against 
the nausea of aqueous quaffings Sage, foi example, has a very 
pretty flavor and if you wish to heighten it into a debauch, 
it IS only mixing losemary, wild poppy, and other simples, but 
no compounds ” 

In vain did he crack off his water, and teach me the seciet 
of composing dehcious messes I was so abstemious, that, re- 
marking my model ation, he said, “ In good sooth, Gil Bias, I 
marvel not that you aie no better than you are , you do not 
drink enough, my fiiend Water taken in a small quantity 
serves only to separate the particles of bile and set them m 
action , but our practice is to drown them in a copious drench 
Fear not, my good lad, lest a superabundance of liquid should 
either weaken or chill your stomach , far from thy better judg- 
ment be that siUy fear of imadulterated drink I will insui e 
you against all consequences , and if my authority will not 
serve your turn, read Celsus That oracle of the ancients 
makes an admirable panegyric on water ; in short, he says in 
plain terms that those who plead an inconstant stomach m favor 
of wine pubhsh a libel on their own bowels, and make their 
oiganization a pretense foi their sensuality ” 

As it would have been ungenteel in me to have run not on 
my entrance into the career of practice. I affected thorough con- 
viction, mdeed I thought theie was somethmg in it I there- 
fore went on drinking water on the authority of Celsus, oi, to 
speak in scientific terms, I began to drown the bile m copious 
drenches of that unadulterated liquor ; and though I felt myself 
more out of order from day to day, prejudice won the cause 
agamst experience. It is evident, therefore, that I was m tlie 
right road to the practice of physio. Yet I could not always 
be insensible to the qualms which increased my jframe, to that 
degree, as to determine me on quitting Doctor Sangrado. But 
he mvested me with a new office which changed my tone. 
“ Hark you, my child,” said he to me one day, “ I am not one of 
those hard and ungrateful masters who leave their household 
to grow gray m seivice without a suitable reward I am well 
pleased with you, I have a regard for you, and without waiting 
till you have served your time, I will make your fortune. 
Without more ado, I will mitiate you in the healing art, of 
which I have for so many years been at the head. Other phy- 
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sicians make the 'science to consit-c of vaiious unintelligible 
biancliefs, but I will shoiten the loacl foi ;>ou, and di.is.x'>€‘nsc 
%vitli the diadgeiyof studying natuial philosoiihj , phaimarr, 
hotfiij’, and anatomy Remembei, my tiieud, that bleeding 
and dunking ’^aim -water aic the two gi and pimoiplei> , the 
tiue seciet of cuiing all the distempeis incident to liumauiti 
Yes, this inarielous seciet -which I le-veal to ■'^ou, and which 
natuie, beyond the leach of my colleagues, has failed in lescuing 
lioni my ijen, is compiehended m these two ai tides — namely, 
bleeding and dienchmg Heie jou have the sum total of m3’ 
philosoidit’ , 3’ou aie choioughl3’- bottomed in medicine, and may 
laise 3ouiselt to I'le summit of fame on the shouldeis of m^' 
long expeiieiire You mat’ entei into pc’it’ieisliip at once, 113* 
keeping the books 111 the moining, and going out to visit patients 
in the afternoon While I dose the iiobilit3' and cleigi, I’ou 
shall laboi m 30U1 location among the lowei oideis , and when 
3’ou have felt 3'oui giound a little, I will get you admitted into 
oni body You are a philosophei, Gii Bias, though 3’ou have 
neiei graduated , the cominon heid of them, though they haie 
giadualed in due foiin and oidei, aie likel3’- to run out the 
length of then tether without knowing then right hand fiom 
then left ” 

I thanked the doctor for having so speedily enabled me to 
sene as his deputy, and, by way of acknowledging his good- 
ness, promised to follow his system to the end of my caieei, 
with a magnanimous mdifteience about the aphoiisms of Hip- 
pociates But that engagement was nut to be taken to the 
lettei This tender attachment to water went against the 
giam, and I had a scheme fci dunking wine e\ei3’- day snugl3’- 
among the patients I left off wearing m^- own suit a second 
time, to take up one of mv master's, and look like an mveteiate 
practitionei Aftei which I brought my medical theories into 
pla3’', leaving them to look to the event whom it might concern 
I began on an alguazil in. a pleurisy , he was condemned to bo 
bled with the utmost rigox of the law, at the same time that the 
system was to be replenished copiously with water Next I 
made a lodgment in the veins of a gouty pastry cook, who roared 
like a lion by zeason of gouty spasms. I stood on no more 
ceiemony wath his blood than with that of the alguazil, and 
laid no restriction on his taste foi simple liq^uids My presciip- 
tions brought me in twelve rials, — an incident so auspicious in 

my professional career, that I only wished for the plagues of 
11 
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Egypt on all the hale subjects of Valladolid. As I was coming 
out of the pafatiy cook’s, whom should I meet but Fabiicio, a 
total stiangei since the death of the licentiate Sedillo ^ He 
looked at me with astonishment fox some seconds , then set up 
a laugh with all his might, and held his sides He had no lea- 
son to be giave, foi I had a cloak ti ailing on the giound, with 
a doublet and bieeches of foui times my natuial dimensions 
I was ceitainly a complete oiiginal I suffered him to make 
merry as long as he liked, and could scaicely help joining m 
the iidicule, but I kept a guard on my muscles to pieseive a 
beoommg dignity in public and the bettei to enact the physi- 
cian, whoso pait m society is not that of a buffoon If the 
absmdity of my aiipeaiance excited Fabricio’s meiiiment, my 
affected giavity added zest to it, and when he had nearly ex- 
hausted his lungs “ By all the powers, Gil Bias,” quoth he, 
“thou ait in complete masqueiade Who the devil has diessod 
you up in this manner ? ” “ Fan and softly, my friend,” leplied 

I, “fair and softly, be a httle on your good behavioi with a 
modem Hippocrates Undei stand me to be the substitute of 
Doctor Sangiado, the most eminent physician in Valladolid 
I have hved with him these thiee weeks He has bottomed me 
thoroughly m medicine , and, as he cannot perform the obse- 
quies of all the patients who send for him, I visit a part of 
them to take the burden off his conscience He does execution 
in great families, I among the vulgar.” “Vastly well,” replied 
Fabiicio , “ that is to say, he grants you a lease on the blood 
of the commonalty, but keeps to himself the fee simple of the 
fashionable world. I wish you joy of your lot ; it is a pleas- 
anter Ime of practice among the populace than among great 
folk. Long live a snug connection m the subuibs I a man’s 
mistakes are easily buried, and his murders elude all but God’s 
revenge. Yes, my brave boy, your destiny is truly enviable, 
m the language of Alexander, were I not Fabiicio, I could wish 
to be Gil Bias ” 

To show the son of ITunez, the barber, that he was not much 
out in his reckonmg on my present happiness, I chinked the 
fees of the alguaail and the pastry cook , and this was followed 
by an adjournment to a tavern, to drink to their i>erfeot re- 
covery The wine was very fair, and my impatience for the 
well-known smack made me think it better than it was. I took 
some good long draughts, and without gainsaying the Latin 
oracle, in proportion as I poured it into its natural reservoir, I 
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felt my accommodating eiitiails to owe me no grudge foi tlie 
liaid seivica into winch T piebssed them As foi Fabiioio and 
m-^self, A\c sat some time m the tnACin, making m6ll^ at tl»e 
evpense of oui masters, as scivants aie too inueh aco ash nne J 
to do At last, seeing the night appioaeh, \\e jittred, attei 
engaging to meet at the same place on the follotting day alter 
dmnei 

GHi Bl-ls goes on prACTiciKG Physio with Eqv-^vx Success 
AND Ability' Adventuke or the RECot'Er.ED ItiNG 

I was no soonei at home tlian Doctor Sa.ngiado came in I 
talked to him about the i*atienls I hj»d «5ev-n jnd mto his 

hand's eight lemaming iials of thefwelte I had lece^red foi my 
piesciiptions “Eight iials*’’ said he, aj? he counted them, 
“■mightj’ httle foi two Yisits ^ But we must take things we 
find them ” In the spiiit of tailing tilings as he found them, he 
laid violent hands on siy, giving me the othei two ‘^“Heie, Gil 
Bias,” continued he, "'•see what a foundation to build upon I 
make ovei to you the fouith of all you may bung me You 
will soon feather youi nest, my friend , for, liy the blessing ot 
Pi evidence, theie will be a great deal of ill health this yeai *’ 

I had lea&on to be content with my dividend, since ha\ mg 
determined to keep back the thud pait of what I leceivecl in 
my lounds, and afteiwaids touching another fouith of the re- 
maindei, half of the whole, if aiithmetic is anything moie than 
a deception, woidd become m 5 ’’ peiquisite This inspiied me 
with new zeal for my piofession. The next day, as soon as I 
had dmed, I lesunied my medical paraphernalia, and took the 
field once moie I -visited seveial iiatients on the list, and 
treated their several complaints m one mvaiiable routine 
Hitheito thmgs went on undei the lose, and no individual, 
thank heaven, had iisen up in lebellion against my piescrip- 
tions But let a physician’s cures be as extraoidinaiy as they 
will, some quack oi other is abvays ready to rip up his reputa- 
tion I was called m to a grocei’s son m a dropsy. Whom 
should I find there befoie me but a little, black-looking physi- 
cian, by name Doctoi Ouchillo, introduced by a relation of the 
family, I bowed round most profoundly, but dipped lowest to 
the personage whom I took to have been invited to a consulta- 
tion with me. He returned my compliment with a distant air , 
then, having stared me m the face foi a few seconds ; “ Signor 
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Doctoi,” said he, “I beg paidoji tor being inquisitive, I thought 
I had been acquainted with all my biethien in Valladolid, but 
I confess youi physiognomj is altogethei new Youmusr ha\e 
been settled but a shoit time in town ” I avov ed myself a 
roung piactitionei, acting as j’^et uiidei the direction of Doctor 
Sangiado “I wish jou joj leplied he, pohteljs “you aie 
studymg undei a gieat man You must doubtless have seen a 
vast deal of sound piactice, young as you appeal to be ” He 
spoke this with so easy an assurance, that I was at a loss whether 
he meant it seriously, or was laughing at me While I was con- 
ning ovei my leply, the grocer, seizing on the oppoitunity, said. 
“Gentlemen, I am peisuaded of your both being perfectly com- 
petent in your art , have the goodness without ado to take the 
case in hand, and devise some effectual means foi the lestoia- 
tion of my son’s health ” 

Thereupon the little pulse countei set himself about review- 
ing the patient’s situation ; and aftei having dilated to me on 
all the symptoms, asked me what I thought the fittest method 
of tieatment “I am of opinion,*' leplied I, “that he should be 
bled once a day, and dunk as much waim water as he can swal- 
low ” At these woids, our diminutive doctoi said tome with a 
malicious simpei, “And so you think such a couise will save 
the patient ? ” “ Never doubt it,” exclaimed I, in a confident 

tone, “it must pioduee that effect, because it is a oeitain 
method of cure for all distempers Ask Signoi Sangiado.” “ At 
that rate,” letoited he, “Celsus is altogethei in the wiong , foi 
he contends that the readiest way to cuie a diopsical subject is 
to let him almost die of hunger and thiist ” “ Oh ^ as for Cel- 

sus,” mterrupted I, “ he is no oracle of mine, as fallible as the 
meanest of us , I often have occasion to bless myself foi going 
contiary to his dogmas ” “I discover by youi language,” said 
Cuchillo, “the safe and suie method of piactice Doctoi San- 
grado instills into his pupils Bleeding and dienching aie the 
extent of his resouices. No wonder so many worthy people are 
cut off under his direction. , “ No defamation ^ ” intei lupted 

I, with some acrimony; “a member of the faculty had better not 
begm throwing stones. Come, come, my learned doctor, pa- 
tients can get to the other world without bleeding and warm 
water , and I question whether the most deadly of us has ever 
signed more passports than yourself. If you have any crow to 
pluck with Signor Sangrado, write against him, he will answer 
you, and we shall soon see who will have the best of the battle.” 
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By all tlie sainis in tlie calendar ' swoie he, in a lirn^poit of 
pa&sion, “‘;>ou little know whom you aie talking to I La'se a 
tongue and a fist, my fiiend, and am not afiaid of Sangiado, 
who, with all his airogance and affectation, is but a ninn\ ’ 
The size of the little death dealei made me hold his angei cheap 
I gave him a shaip letoit , he sent back u.s good as I bi ought, 
till at last we came to cults We had pulled a few handfuls of 
hair fiom each other’s heads betoie the giocei and his kinsman 
could pait us When they had hi ought this about, they fee<l 
me for my attendance, and let^med my antagonist, whom they 
thought the moie skillful of the two 

Anothei ad-ventuie sue^eoded clofc.e on the heels oi this I 
went to see a huge chantei m a fc\e^ As soon as he neaid 
me talk ot waim watei, he showed Limseif so aveise to th s 
specific as to tall into a fit of sweaimg He abused me in aii 
possible shapes, and thieatened to thiow me out at tvind(»w 
I was in a gieatei huiiy to get out oi his house than to get m 
I did not choose to see any moie patients that day, and lepaiied 
to the mil where I had agieed to meet Fabiicio He w'Cs theie 
fiist As we found oui selves m a tipifiing hamoi, we diank 
haid, and letmned to oui employeis in a pietty pickle, that is 
to say, so so in the uppei stoiy Signoi Sangrado was not 
awaie of my being diunk, because he took the lively gestures 
which accompanied the i elation of my tpiaiicl with the little 
doctoi for an effect of the agitation not v et subsided after the 
battle Besides, he came in foi Ins shaie in mv^ lepoit , ■'nd 
feeling himself nettled by Cuchillo ‘•‘•Yon have done well, Gil 
Bias,” said he, ‘•‘to defend the chaiactei of oiii practice against 
this little aboition of the faculty So he takes upon him to set 
his face against waleij dienches in dropsical cases * An 
ignoiant fellow ^ I maintain, I do, in my own peison, that 
the use of them may be leconciled to the best theoiies Yes, 
watei IS a ciue for all soits ot diopsies, lust as it is good f<a 
rheumatisms and the gieen sickness It is excellent, too, in 
those feveis wheie the effect is at once to parch and to chill, 
and even miraculous m those disoideis asciibed to cold, thin, 
phlegmatic, and pituitous humois This opinion may appeal 
stiange to young practitioners hke Cuchillo , but it is right 
oithodox. in the best and soundest systems • so that if peisous 
ot that desciiption were capable of taking a philosophical view, 
instead of ciying me down, they would become my most zeal- 
ous advocates 
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In his lage, he nevei suspected me of dunking , foi, to exas- 
perate him still moie against the little doctoi, I had thrown 
into my lecital some circumstances of my own addition Yet, 
engrossed as he was by what I had told him, he could not help 
taking notice that I diank moie water than usual that evening 

In fact, the wine had made me very thirsty Any one but 
Sang r ado would have distrusted my being so very diy as to 
swallow down glass after glass , but as for him, he took it for 
granted, in the simplicity of his heart, that I began to acquiio 
a lelish tor aqueous potations “ Apjpaiently, Gil Bias,” said 
he, with a gracious smile, “• you have no longei such a dislike to 
water As heaven is my judge ^ you quah: it off like nectar 
It IS no wonder, my friend, I was certain you would take a lik- 
ing to that hquor Sii,” replied I, “ there is a tide in the affairs 
of men with my present lights, I would give all the wine in 
■Valladolid for a pint of watei ” This answer delighted the 
doctor, who would not lose so fine an oppoitunity of expatiat- 
ing on the excellence of water He undertook to ring the 
changes once more m its praise, not like an hireling jileadei, but 
as an enthusiast in the cause “ A thousand times,” exclaimed 
he, “ a thousand and a thousand times of gi eater value, as being 
more innocent than oui modern taverns, were those baths of 
ages past, whither the people went not shamefully to squander 
their fortunes and expose then lives, by swilling themselves 
with wrne, but assembled there tor the decent and economical 
amusement of drinking warm -water It is difficult enough to 
admire the patiiotic forecast of those ancient politiciins who 
established places of public lesoit wheie water was dealt out 
gratis to all comers, and who confined wine to the sliojis of the 
apothecaiies, that its use might be prohibited but undei the 
diiection of physicians. What a stroke of wisdom ^ It is 
doubtless to preserve the seeds of that antique frugality, 
emblematic of the golden age, that persons are found to this 
day, like you and me, who dunk nothing but watei, and aio 
persuaded they possess a prevention or a cure for every ail- 
ment, pi ovided our warm water has nevei boiled , for I have 
oijseived that water, when it has boiled, is heavier, and sits 
less easily on the stomach ” 

While he was holding forth thus eloquently, I was in 
danger more than once of splitting sides with laughing. 
But I contrived to keep my countenance nay, more, to chime 
in with the doctor’s theory. I found fault with the use of 
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•wine, and pitied mankind foi haMng conti acted an nnto■'^ald 
lelisli to so pernicious a be^eiage Then, finding m% tlnibt 
not sufficiently allayed, I filled a large goblet \Mth x^arei, and 
aftei having swilled it like a hoise “Come, sii,” said I to m\’ 
mastei, “let us dunk plentitully of this beneficial liquor Lei 
us make those eailv establishments of dilution you so much 
leg ret, to hve again m 3 *oui house ’ He claijped hxs hands in 
ecstasy at theae -woids, and pi cached to me foi a whole hour 
about sulfei mg no liquid but ^^atel to jiass my lips To con- 
him the habit, I piomised to c^iink a Luge quantitj eveiy even- 
ing and, to keep in;) \%t>id Wxth le«a violence to inypii\ate 
inclinations I went to bod nith a deteimmed i>u.xpose of going 
to the ta'^ ern eiy daj^ 

The tiouble I had got into at the giocei''s did not dii>coui- 
age me liom iihlebotomizmg and piescriLmg vaim watei in 
the usual couise Coming out of a house 'aheie I had been "s isit- 
ing a i>oet in a fienz^, I -was accosted m the stieet by an old 
■w Oman, -w ho came up and asked me if I -w as a jJn >3ician I 
said “yes ” “As that is the oaae,'’ leidied she, “I entieat \ou 
■w ith all humility to go along -w ith me My niece has been ill 
smee yesteiday, and I cannot conoene what is the matter with 
hei.” I lollow'ed the old lady to her house, wheie I was shown 
into a veiy decent loom, occupied by a female who kej)t her l>ed 
I went neai, to considei her case Hei featuies stiuck me fiom 
the fiist , and I discoteied be\ond the possibility of a mistake, 
aftei having looked at her some little time, the she-adventurei 
who had placed the x>ait of Camilla so adroitlv Foi hei pait, 
she did not seem to lecollect me at all, whethei fiom the oppres- 
sion of hei disoidei, oi from my diess as a physician lendeiing 
me not easy to be known again I took hei by the hand, to feel 
her poise, and saw my iing upon hei hngei I was all in a 
tw itter at the discovery of a % aluable on w hich I had a cLiun 
both m law and equity Gieat was my longing to make a 
snatch at it ; but considering that these fan ones w ould set up 
a gieat seieam, and that Don Raphael or some othei defendei 
of injuied innocence might insh in to their rescue, I Liid an 
embaigo on my piivateeiing I thought it best to come by my 
own in an honest way, and to consult Fabiicio about the means 
To this last course I stuck. In the mean time the old woman 
urged me to inform her with what disease her niece was troubled 
I was not fool enough to own my ignorance , on the contrary, 
I took upon myself as a man of science, and after my master’s 
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example j pionouiiced solemnly tliat tlie disoidei acciued to tlie 
patient from the defect of natural peispiiation, that conse- 
quently she must lose blood as soon as possible, because if we 
could not open one poie, we always opened anothei , and I 
finished my presciiption with waim water, to do the thing 
methodically 

I shortened my visit as much as possible, and lan to the son 
of Nunez, whom I met just as he was going out on an eiiand 
foi his master I told him my new adventure, and asked his 
advice about laying an information against Oc»milla “Pooh ^ 
Nonsense ^ ” leplied he , “ that would not be the way to get 
your ling again Those gentiy think lestitution double tiouble 
Call to mmd youi imprisonment at Astorga, youi hoise, youi 
money, >our veiy clothes, did not they all center in the hands 
of justice? We must rather set our wits to work foi the lecov- 
eiy of youi diamond I take on myself the charge of inventing 
some stiatagem foi that puipose I will delibeiate on it in 
my way to the hospital, where I have to say but two -woids 
from my master to the puiveyor Do you wait for me at oui 
house of call, and do not be on the fret I will be with you 
shortly ” 

I had waited, however, more than three hours at the 
appointed place, when he ai lived I did not know him again 
at first Besides that he had changed his diess and platted 
his hair, a pair of false whiskers covered half his face He woie 
an immense sword with a hilt of at least three feet in ciicumlei- 
ence, and marched at the head of five men of as swaggering an 
air as himself, with bushy whiskers and long lapieis “Good 
day to you. Signor Gil Bias,” said he by way of salutation, 
“ behold an alguazil upon a new construction, and marshal men 
of like matezials in these brave fellows my companions. Wo 
have only to be shown wheie the woman lodges who purloined the 
diamond, and we will obtain restitution, take my woid foi it.” 
I hugged Fabiicio at this discourse, which let me into the plot, 
and testified loudly my approval of the expedient I paid my 
respects also to the masquerading marshal men They weie 
three servants and two journeymen barbers of his acquaintance, 
whom he had engaged to act this farce I ordeied wine to be 
served round to the detachment, and we all went together at 
nightfall to Camilla’s residence The door was shut, and wo 
knocked. The old woman, taking my companions to be on the 
scent of justice, and knowing they would not come into that 
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neighbor hood foi notliiiag, as lei iiblj fiighteii'^d Clieei 
agt*in, good inotLei , sj'id Fabiic’o , w e aie oulj come ii<^ie i 
a little businejs's ^\hlcll \nll be soon settled ” At thebe 
^ve made oui eutij, and found our tv ay to the Sick chamber 
under the guidance of the old uovv«^ger, who walked beioie us, 
and by lavor of a wax tapei which she cai^ied in a silve* can- 
dlestick I took the light, t»ent to the bedside, and, making 
Camilla take paiticulii notice of m3'featuics -*■ Tiaitie&s ” siid 
I, '•‘■call to mind the too ciedulons Clil B 1 whcin toi Iil'-vc 
deceived Ah ^ thou wickedness boiiified, at la^t I have 
caught thee The coiiegidoi has laktu tlucn my dei»M'.i<"nm, 
and oitleied this algUt zil lo a^iCbt oit. Come, tfiicci, ’ said 1 to 
Fabiicxo, ‘ vio voai duev- Tiie,.e is no neerl," le^ ^ e 1 1 a, swe.l- 
ing iub voice to indame niv seventy “Tne face or that wiclt.k 
lb nor new to me she has long been me iked v\ ith led Ict-'-cis in 
my pociretbook Get up, vay jjiincess, <lieas vour lov-pl peiaon 
wuth all i)Ossible tlisiiatcli I will be youi aqaiie, and lodg'e v on 
m duiance vile, if 30a have no objection ” 

At these woids, Camilla, ill aa she was, observing two mai- 
shal men with large whiskers iead3 to diag hei oat of bed bj- 
main force, sat up of heiself, clasped her hands in an attitude 
of supplication, and looking at me iuefull3' said “•Signor Gil 
Blab, have compassion on me I call as a witnesb to in3' en- 
treaties the chabte mothoi ■whose \iitues you mheiit Guilt > 
as I am, m3^ iQibfoituneb aie greater than my crimes I will 
give vou back 3’oui diamond, so do not be my rum Speaking 
to this eftect, she drew mj' ixiig from hci fingei, and gave it me 
back But I told hei m3 diamond w as not enough, and that 
she must refund the thousand ducats thej'had embezzled m th«* 
iead3’-fuiniblied lodging ‘•Oh’ as for 3’oiu ducat ■», * iei)iiod 
she, “ask me not about them That falbc-hcaited deceivoi, Don 
Raphael, whom I have not seen from that time to this, earned 
them off the vei3 sa ne night “■O ho ^ my little dailmg, ’ said 
Fabiioio, in liiS turn, ‘ that will not do, 3’-ou had a hand m the 
lobbeiy, whethei 3"ou went snacks m the profit 01 no. You 
will not come off so oheapl3’‘ Your having been accessor 3’’ to 
Don Raiihael’s maneuvers is enough to render y«m liable to an 
examination. Your past life is very equivocal , and you must 
have a good deal upon your conscience You will have the 
goodness, if you please, just to step into the town jail, and 
there unburden yourself by a general confession This good 
old lady shall keep jou company , it is haid if she cannot tell 
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a world of curious stories, such as Mi Coiregidoi will be 
delighted to hear ” 

The two women, at rhese woids, brought every engine of 
pity into play to soften us They filled the air with cries, 
complaints, and lamentations While the old woman on hei 
knees, sometimes to the alguazil and sometimes to his attend- 
ants, endeavored to melt then stubborn heaits, Camilla im- 
ploied me, in the most touching teims, to save her fioin the 
hands of justice I pretended to lelent “ Officei,” said I to 
the son of Nunez, “since I ha^e got my diamond, I do not 
much care about anything else. It would be no pleasure to me 
to be the means of pam to that pool woman , I want not the 
death of a sinner ” “Out upon you,” answeied he, “j-ou set 
up foi humanity ^ you would make a bad tipstaff I must do 
my eirand My positive oideis aie to aiiest these viigms of 
the sun , his honoi the coiiegidoi means to make an example 
of them ” “Nay ’ foi meicy’s sake,” leplied I, “pay some little 
defeienoe to my wishes, and slacken a little of your seventy, on 
the ground of the present these ladies aie on the point of offer- 
ing to youi acceptance ” “Oh^ that is another inattoi,” re- 
joined he , “ that is what you may call a figure of rhetoric 
suited to all capacities and all occasions. Well, then, let us 
see, what have they to give me^” “I have a pearl neck- 
lace,” said Camilla, *‘and drop earrings of considerable value.” 
“Yes, but,” interrupted he, roughly, “if these articles are the 
produce of the Philippine Isles, I will have none of them ” 
“ You may take them in perfect safety,” replied she , “I 
warrant them real.” At the same time she made the old 
woman bring a little box, whence she took out the necklace 
and earrings, which she put within the grasp of this incor- 
ruptible mimster. Though he was much such a judge of 
jewelry as myself, he had no doubt of the drops being real, 
as well as the pearls “ These trinkets,” sard he, after having 
looked at them minutely, “seem to be of good quality and 
fashion* and if the silver candlestick is thrown into the bar- 
gain, I would not answer for my own honesty.” “You had 
better not,” said I in my turn to Camilla, “ for a tiifle reject so 
moderate and fan a composition.” While uttei mg these words, 
I returned the taper to the old woman, and handed the candle- 
stick over to Fabricio, who, stopxnng there because perhaps ho 
espied nothing else that was portable in the room, said to the 
two women : “ Farewell, my dainty misses, set your hearts at 
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le&t, I will lepoit yoa to his worship the coiiegidoi as puiei 
than un&mutched snou We can tuin him roanJ oux liiiyt.i, 
and never tell him the tiuth hut when we are not paid for ouj. 
lies ” 

Gil Blas becomes the Archbishop’s Favorite, an^d the 
Channel of All His Favors 

I had been altei dinnei to get togetliei my baggage and 
take mv hoi.^e tioiu the mn vlieie I hid pat up and altei vaid^ 
letuined to suppei at the aichlLshoi* 3 ]jf'dace, irheie a neatlj’ 
furnished 100m ■'i as got leady tcj. me, and such a bed asva« 
moie likelv to j^ampei thon to moitit^' the fledi Tie da'^ fol- 
lowing, his giaoe scut foi me fp-ite as soon as I was leedy to 
go to him It ivas to give me a humili’- to tj.ausciibc He 
made a point of having it copied with all possible acciiiact 
It w as done to jjlcase him , toi I omitted neitiiei accent, nor 
comma, noi the minutest tittle of all he had marked down 
His satislaction at obseitmg this was heightened hj” its being 
imexpected “■ Eternal Fathei * exclaimed he, m a holv raptuie, 
when he had glanced his ej e o\ ex all the folios of my copj , 
“ was evei am thing seen so coiieot ' You aie too good a tian- 
soiibei not to have some little smatteiing of the giammaiian 
FTow tell me with the freedom of a fiiend in wilting it ovei, 
ha\© you been stiuclc with nothing that giatcd upon ^ oui feel- 
ings^ Some little caicless idiom, 01 some word used m an 
impioi>ei sense “Oh’ mav it please m>ui grace," answered 
I, w ilh a modest an , “ it is not f 01 me, w itli iu% coiifineil educa- 
tion and ooaiioe taste, to aim at making critical leiaaiks And 
though evei so well qualified, I am satisfied that youi giace s 
woiks would come out pure fiom the essay ” The successor oi 
the apostles smiled at my answer He made no ob&ei\ation 
on it , but it was easy to see thiough all his piety, that he was 
an airant auihoi at the bottom theie is something in that dye, 
that not heaven itself can w ash out 

I seemed to have pui chased the fee simple of his good graces 
by my flattei> Hay altei da^ did I get a slei» furtber in Ins 
esteem , and Hou FeiclinanJ, wdio came to see him verj often, 
told me my footing was so firm, that theie could not be a doubt 
but my toitune was made. Ojt this my mastei himself gave 
me a proof some little time afterwards, and the occasion was 
as follows One evening in liis closet he lelieaised before me, 
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With appioxiiiate emphasis and action, a homily which he was 
to delivei the nex:t day in the cathedral He did not content 
himself with asking me what I thought of it in the gross, but 
insisted on my telling him what passages struck me most I 
had the good foituiie to pick out those which were nearest to 
his own taste, his favoiite commonplaces Thus, as luck would 
ha-^’-e it, I passed in his estimation foi a man who had a quick 
and natural lelish of the leal and less obvious beauties in a 
woik “This, indeed,” eviclaimed he, “is what you may call 
having discernment and feehng in perfection ^ Well, well, my 
friend ’ it cannot be said of you, 

“ Bseotum m ciasso juiares aere matum ” 

In a woid, he was so highly pleased with me, as to add in a 
tone of extraoidinary emotion “Nevei mind, Gil Bias ^ hence- 
foiwaid take no care about hereaftei I shall make it mj?’ busi- 
ness to place you among the favoied clnldren of my bounty 
You have my best wishes , and to piove to you that you have 
them, I shall take you into my inmost confidence ” 

These woids weie no sooner out of his mouth, than I fell at 
his grace’s feet, quite overwhelmed with giatitude I embiaced 
his elliptical legs with almost pagan idolatiy and consideied 
myself as a man on the highroad to a very handsome fortune 
“ Yes, my child,” resumed the archbishop, whose speech had been 
cut short by the rapidity of my prostration, “1 mean to make you 
the leceivei geneial of all my inmost ruminations Heaiken at- 
tentively to what I am going to say I have a gieat pleasuie 
in pieachmg The Lord sheds a blessing on my homilies ; they 
sink deep into the heaits of sinners , set up a glass lu which 
vice sees its own image, and bring back many fiom the paths 
of erior mto the highroad of repentance What a heavenly 
sight, when a misei, scared at the hideous picture diawn by ni^ 
eloquence of his avarice, opens his coffers to the pool and need) , 
and dispenses the accumulated store with a liberal hand ^ The 
voluptuary, too, is snatched from the pleasures of the table , 
ambition flies at my command to the wholesome discijiline of 
the monastic cell , while female frailty, totteimg on the biinh 
of ruin, with one eai open to the siren voice of the seducei, and 
the other to my saintly corieoti-ves, is restored to domestic 
haxipiness and the approving smile of heaven, by the timely 
warnings of the pulpit. These miiaculous conversions, which 
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hai:)pen almost e^eiy Sunda 5 ’-, ought of themsel\e& to go..a i*ie 
fiH lu the caieei of saving souls Neveithele^s, to conceal nu 
pait of iny weakness fiom mj mouitoi, theie is anothei xevaid 
on which my heail is intent, a leuaid T\hieh the seiaplnc scin- 
pulousness of mt Mitue to little puipose condemn^ a-> t«*<> 
carnal, a liteiaiy leputation foi a sablime and elegant st\Ie 
The honoi of being handed down to posteiitv as a peifect 
pulpit oiatoi has its iiiesistible atti actions !My compositions 
aie genei ally thought to be equailv poueifal and peisuasive, 
but I could -wish of all things to steei cleai of the lock on 
V Inch good authois split, who aie too long 1 eto^e the public, 
and to letiie tiom piofe&sional life uith inv it.i»utation in 
nndiminished lustei 

•"To this end, m\ deai Gil Bias, con^’iimed the pi elate, 
“theie is one thing leqnisite tiom youi zeal and fiientUhip 
"Whenevei it shall stiike von that un i»en begin> to conti-’ct, 
as it weie, the ossification of old age, whenetei you see my 
genius in its cliinacteiic, do nut h il to gne me a hint Theie 
IS no tiusting to one’s self in sui ii a ca-«.e , piide and c<tnceit 
weie the oiiginal sm of man Ihe piohc ot ciiticism iiust be 
intiusted to an impaitial standoi-bv, ot fine talents and un- 
shaken piobity Both those lequisites centei in ton vou aia 
my choice, and I give myself up to your diieetion ’ ‘•Hea\en 
be piaised, mj" loid,” said I, “there is no need to trouble joui- 
self with anj' such thoughts ^et Besides, an undei standing 
of youi gi ace’s mold and caliber viU last out double the time 
of a common genius , oi to speak \Mth inoie ceitainty and tinth, 
it will nevei he the ttoise toi weai, it you live to the age ot 
Methusalem I considei you as a second Caidinal Ximenes, 
whose poweis, supeiioi to decaj', instead of flagging tvith years, 
seemed to deiive new vigoi fiom then appioximation vitli the 
heavenly” legions ” “No flatteiy, my fiiend ’ ” mteirupted he 
“ I know myself to be in danger of failing all at once At my 
age one begins to be sensible of infiimities, and those of the 
body communicate with the mind I lepeat it to you, Gii Bias, 
as soon as you shall be of opinion that my head is not so cleai 
as usual, give me warning of it instantly Do not be afiaid of 
offending by frankness and sincerity, to put me m mind of 
my own frailty will be the strongest proof of your affection foi 
me. Besides, your very interest is concerned m it, foi if it 
should, by any spite of chance towards you, come to my ears 
that the people say in town, ‘ His grace’s sermons produce no 
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longer their accustomed, impression, it is time foi him to aban- 
don his pulpit to younger candidates,’ I do assuie you most 
seiiously and solemnly, jou will lose not only my fiiendship, 
but the piovision for life that I have promised 3 'ou Such will 
be the lesult of youi silly tampering* with tiuth ” 

Heie my pation left off to wait foi my answei, which was 
an echo of his speech, and a promise of obejung him in all 
things Fiom that moment theie weie no seciets from me , I 
became the piime favoiite All the household, except Melchior 
de la Ronda, looked at me with an eye of envy It was curious 
to obsei\e the manner in which the whole establishment, fiom 
the highest to the lowest, thought it necessaiy to demean them- 
selves towards his grace’s confidential secretary , theie was no 
meanness to which they would not stoop to curry favoi with 
me, I could scarcely believe they were Span raids I left no 
stone unturned to be of seivice to them, without being taken 
m by then mterested assiduities My loid archbishop, at my 
entreaty, took them by the hand. He got a company for one, 
and fitted him out so as to make a handsome figure in the army. 
Another he sent to Mexico, with a considerable aj)pointment 
which he j)rocuied him , and I obtained a good slice of his 
bounty for my friend Melchior It was evident from these 
facts, that if the prelate was not particularly active in good 
works, at least he laiely gave a churlish refusal, when any one 
had the courage to importune him for his benevolence. 

But what I did foi a priest seems to deserve being noticed 
more at large One day a certain hcentiate, by name Lewis 
Garcias, a well-looking man still m the prime of life, was pre- 
sented to me by our stewai d, who said . “ Signor Gil Bias, in 
this honest ecclesiastic you behold one of my best friends. He 
was formerly chaplain to a nunnery Scandal has taken a few 
liberties with his chastity. Malicious stones have been tiumped 
up to hurt him in my lord archbishop’s opmion, who has sus- 
pended him, and unfortunately is so strongly prejudiced by his 
enemies, as to be deaf to any petition in his favor. In vain 
have we interested the first people in Grenada to get him re- 
established , our master will not hear of it.” 

‘‘These first people m Grenada,” said I, “have gone the 
wrong way to work. It would have been much better if no 
interest at all had been made for the reverend licentiate. 
People have only done him a mischief by endeavoi mg to serve 
him. I know my lord archbishop thoroughly : entreaties and 
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importunate recommendations do but aggiaAate the -id condi- 
tion of a cleigvman \%ho lies nndei his di^pl^^'sui.e .c i'. b^d a 
veiT shoit time ago since 1 licrid Lim anirtei I'l,. 
se-itiment to himself -Tlie muie iei..ons c u’ho ha> 

been guiltj- of any misconduct, eng iges t > ...^‘eali to ice in 
behalf, the moie tMdely is the scandal of the cliuicn iLstGim- 

nated, and the moie &e\eie is m\ tieatiiient of the oftender 



"‘That is veiy unlucky,’ leplied the ste\^aid , ‘ and mt fiiend 
would be put to Ins last shifts if he did not wixte a Good hand 
But, hapjjily, he has the pen of a lea-ly sciibe iind kcei>s his 
head abo^ e w atei by tne exeic-_c of tnat talcn^ I CctliOTl*^ 
to see whethei tins boasted I'andwid^ng ■sras cv) ia’i'‘h bcttei 
than mv own The liceiiu^ce, who had a '■peciiien in Ins 
l)OcLet, shewed me o sheet which I admued ’*eiy mtc a ic had 
all the legulaiity of a wntmg mastei s copy In lot»hing H\ei 
this model of penmanship, an idea oceuiied to me I begged 
Gaicias to leave this papei in mv hands, saying that I might be 
able to do something -with it which should turn out to his ad- 
vantage , that I could not explain my&eli at that moment, but 
w ould tell him more the next day The licentiate, to w horn the 
stew^aid had evidently talked big about my cajpacity to sel^e 
him, withdrew m as good spuits as if he had already been re- 
st oied t > his functions 

1 wras in earnest in my endeavor that he should be so, and 
lost no time in setting to w oik Happening to be alone with 
the aiclibishop, I pioduced the specimen. My patron was de- 
lighted wnth it Seizing on this fav’oiable oppoitunit 3 ', “May 
it please j'oui giace," said I, “smee you aie deteimmed not to 
put your homilies to the pi ess, I should %eiy muck like them 
at least to be tiansciibed m this masterly mannei 

“ I am veiy well satisfied wnth your perfoimance,” answeied 
the pi elate, “but j^et I owm that it w-ould be a pleasant thing 
enough to have a copy of my woiks in that hand ” “ Your 

giace,” leplied I, “has only to signify youi wishes The man 
who copies so well is a licentiate of my aequamtanee It will 
give him so much the more pleasure to gratify you, as it may 
be the means of interestmg your goodness to extricate him 
from the melancholy situation to which he has the misfortune 
at present to be reduced ” 

The prelate could not do otherwnse than inquire the name 
of this licentiate I told him it was Lewis Garcias “ He is in 
despair at having drawn down your censure upon him.” “ That 
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Garcias,” mteirupted lie, “■ iJt I am not mistaken, was chaplaixi 
in a coment of nuns, and lias been bi ought into the ecclesiasti- 
cal couit as a delinquent I lecollect some veiy heavy charges 
which have been sent me against him His nioials aie not 
the most exemiDlaiy ” “ May it please youi grace,” inteiriipred 

T, 111 nij tain, it not for me to lustif^ him in all points , but 
I know rhat he has enemies He maintains that the authors 
of the informations j'OU have received are more bent on doing 
him an ill office than on vindicating the purity of religion ” 
“ That very possibly may be the case,” replied the archbishop , 
“there are a great many firebrands in the world Besides, 
though we should take it for granted that Ins conduct has not 
always been above suspicion, he may have repented of his sins, 
in short, the mercies of heaven are infinite, however heinous 
our tiansgiessions Bring that hcentiate before me , I take off 
his suspension ” 

Thus it IS that men of the most austere character descend 
from their altitudes, when interest or a favorite whim reduces 
them to the level of the frail The archbishop granted, with- 
out a struggle, to the empty vanity of having his works well 
copied, what he had refused to the most respectable applica- 
tions I carried the news with all possible expedition to the 
steward, who communicated it to his friend Garcias That 
hcentiate, on the following day, came to letuin me thanks com- 
mensurate with the favor obtained. I presented him to my 
master, who contented himself with giving him a slight repri- 
mand, and put the homilies into his hand, to copy them out fan 
Garcias performed the task so satisfactorily, that he was le- 
mstated in the cure of souls, and was aftei wards preferred to 
the hving of Gabia, a large market town in the neighborhood 
of Grenada 

The Archbishop is APPiiiCTBD with a Stroke op Apo- 
plexy How Gil Blas gets lstto a DiLEivmA, and 

HOW HE gets OTJT 

While I was thus rendermg myself a blessing first to one 
and then to the other, Don Ferdinand de Leyva was making 
his arrangements for leaving Grenada. I called on that noble- 
man before his departure, to thank him once more for the 
advantageous post he had procured me My expressions of 
satisfaction were so lively, that he said, “ My dear Gil Bias, I 
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importunate recommendations do but aggiaAate the -id condi- 
tion of a cleigvman \%ho lies nndei his di^pl^^'sui.e .c i'. b^d a 
veiT shoit time ago since 1 licrid Lim anirtei I'l,. 
se-itiment to himself -Tlie muie iei..ons c u’ho ha> 

been guiltj- of any misconduct, eng iges t > ...^‘eali to ice in 
behalf, the moie tMdely is the scandal of the cliuicn iLstGim- 

nated, and the moie &e\eie is m\ tieatiiient of the oftender 



"‘That is veiy unlucky,’ leplied the ste\^aid , ‘ and mt fiiend 
would be put to Ins last shifts if he did not wixte a Good hand 
But, hapjjily, he has the pen of a lea-ly sciibe iind kcei>s his 
head abo^ e w atei by tne exeic-_c of tnat talcn^ I CctliOTl*^ 
to see whethei tins boasted I'andwid^ng ■sras cv) ia’i'‘h bcttei 
than mv own The liceiiu^ce, who had a '■peciiien in Ins 
l)OcLet, shewed me o sheet which I admued ’*eiy mtc a ic had 
all the legulaiity of a wntmg mastei s copy In lot»hing H\ei 
this model of penmanship, an idea oceuiied to me I begged 
Gaicias to leave this papei in mv hands, saying that I might be 
able to do something -with it which should turn out to his ad- 
vantage , that I could not explain my&eli at that moment, but 
w ould tell him more the next day The licentiate, to w horn the 
stew^aid had evidently talked big about my cajpacity to sel^e 
him, withdrew m as good spuits as if he had already been re- 
st oied t > his functions 

1 wras in earnest in my endeavor that he should be so, and 
lost no time in setting to w oik Happening to be alone with 
the aiclibishop, I pioduced the specimen. My patron was de- 
lighted wnth it Seizing on this fav’oiable oppoitunit 3 ', “May 
it please j'oui giace," said I, “smee you aie deteimmed not to 
put your homilies to the pi ess, I should %eiy muck like them 
at least to be tiansciibed m this masterly mannei 

“ I am veiy well satisfied wnth your perfoimance,” answeied 
the pi elate, “but j^et I owm that it w-ould be a pleasant thing 
enough to have a copy of my woiks in that hand ” “ Your 

giace,” leplied I, “has only to signify youi wishes The man 
who copies so well is a licentiate of my aequamtanee It will 
give him so much the more pleasure to gratify you, as it may 
be the means of interestmg your goodness to extricate him 
from the melancholy situation to which he has the misfortune 
at present to be reduced ” 

The prelate could not do otherwnse than inquire the name 
of this licentiate I told him it was Lewis Garcias “ He is in 
despair at having drawn down your censure upon him.” “ That 
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audience at large, when he delivered it, as if they too had been 
pledged to watch the advances of dotage, said to one another 
in a whisper all louiid the church, “Heie is a sermon, with 
symptoms of apoplexy in every paragraph ” “ Come, my good 

Coiyphisus of the public taste in homilies,” said I then to my- 
self, “prepare to do your office You see that my lord aichbishop 
is going veiy fast — you ought to wain him of it, not only as 
his bosom friend, on whose sincerity he lelies, but lest some 
blunt fellow should anticipate you, and bolt out the truth in an 
offensive manner In that case you know the consequence , you 
would be struck out of his will, wheie no doubt you have a 
moie conveitible bequest than the licentiate Sedillo’s library ” 

But as reason, like Janus, looks at things with two faces, I 
began to consider the other side of the question , the hint seemed 
difficult to wrap up so as to make it palatable Authois in 
general are stark mad on the subject of then own woiks, and 
such an author might be more testy than the common herd of 
the 1111 table race , but that suspicion seemed illiberal on my 
part, for it was impossible that my fieedom should bo taken 
amiss, when it had been forced upon me by so positive an 
injunction Add to this that I reckoned upon handling the 
subject skillfully, and crammmg discretion down his thioat 
like a high-seasoned epicuiean dish After all my pro and con, 
finding that I risked more by keeping silence than by breaking 
it, I determined to venture on the delicate duty of speaking my 
mind 

Now there was but one difficulty 5 a difficulty indeed ^ how 
to open the business Luckily the orator himself extricated me 
from that embarrassment, by asking what they said of him in 
the world at large, and whether people were tolerably well 
pleased with his last discourse I answered that there could 
be but one opinion about his homihes , but that it should seem 
as if the last had not quite struck home to the hearts of the 
audience, hke those which had gone before. “ Do j'^ou really 
mean what you say, my friend? ” replied he, with a sort of wrig- 
gling surprise “ Then my congregation are more in the temper 
of Aristarchus than of Longinus ’ ” “No, may it please your 
grace,” rejoined I, “ quite the contrary Performances of that 
Older are above the reach of vulgar criticism there is not a 
soul but expects to be saved by their influence Nevertheless, 
since you have made it my duty to be sincere and unreserved, I 
shall take the liberty of just stating that your last discourse is 
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So I 


not wiirten v’ltii qa^le tlie oveipoweimg eloqaence and ccj'Cxvx- 
sive argument ot joui former ones Does not toa* gic^oo ieel 
3ust as I do on the subject ” 

Thi^ Ignorant and stupid ±ianknes'> of mme completelr 
blamhed my master's cheek, hut he foiced a fietfui smi^e. and 
said, ^ Then, good Mastei Gil Bias, that piece doe» not ex- 
actly hit voui tanc3* I did not mean to saj tliat, t'oui giace 
inteiiu]jted I, iookmg teij ioonsh '■‘It i^ fai a-upeimi to ^^hat 
anv one el-^e could pioduee Ihuagli a Lttle below pai with 
leapect to tool own wtuks in geneia. ' *1 know wnat von 

meun," lepliuil Le * You I i-m 4 downin^^, do not 

3 0a‘^ Out ‘ *.tli *.t at onv-o yoi * oi — *cn ilu^t xt time 

fo^ me TO mit ci let^iing ’ “I .--lo u.d ei 1 . 1* e ^ ad the 
imptxon sa^d I, ‘to deE’se. h "o * ^rle 

X* It Lad not been yom gix'ce > co*n''i mid I xii.t xii 

entiie obedience to 3“OUx oiac»-'s oxdeis , and I luo^t ob^et^Ux- 
ously imploie j-otu giaco not ro take otten-ae at mj' bo*unesa ' 

‘ I weie unfit to ii\e in xi Onii'^txan land * inteirupted Le, with 
atammeimg nnitatxence, *• I weie unfit to Ute in a Ciiii«tiitn 
land if I liked you the less foi such a Chiisti«.in 'viitue as sin- 
ceiitj’ A man who dues not lote sinceiit^* sets Ins face against 
the distinguishing inaik between a friend and a tiutteiei I 
should ha%e gi\en 3"ou infinite credit ioi spCxiking what 30U 
Ihouglit, if "vou had thought anything that deserved to be 
spoken I hat e been finely' taken in by 5"oui outside show of 
cleverness, without any solid foundation of sober judgment * 

Though comidetelt* unhoised, and at the enenit 's meiev, I 
wanted to make teims of decent capitalation, and to go unmo- 
lested into wmtei quaitois , but let tho»e who thmk to appease 
an evaspeiatetl author and especiullt an author tviiose ear has 
been long attuned to the music of his own piaises, take w'ain- 
mg by my fate ‘ Let us talk no moie on the subject, my veiy 
young friend,'” said he “You aie as 3ret scaicelj' in the rudi- 
ments of good taste, and utteilj” incompetent to distmguish 
between gold and tmsel You aie j-et to learn that I never in 
all m3 life composed a finei homily than that unfortunate one 
which had not the honoi of youi approbation The immoital 
pait of me, by the blessing of heaven on me and mj' congrega- 
tion, IS less weighed down by human mfiimit3’' than when the 
flesh was stronger We all giow wiser as we grow older, and 
I shall in future select the people about me with moie caution , 
noi submit the castigation of my works but to a much abler 
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ciitic than j ouiself Get about youi business ’ ” pursued he, 
gn ing mo an angry shcv e by the shouldeis out of his closet 
‘“go and tell my treasuiei to pay 3 ou a hundied ducats, and 
take my piiestl3 blessing in addition to that sum God speed 
you, good Gil Bid's ’ I heaitil3 pi ay that 3^ou may do well m 
the yoild ’ Theie is nothing to stand in your way, but the 
want of a little bettei taste ’ 
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B\ M^rTHEW PRIOR 
(Fiom “-Solomon ’) 

f M atthew Pbior, English i»oet and diplomatist, •was bom at 'Wimboine 
Mmster, Eoisetehiie England, TnU 21 1064 , died atWimpole, Cambiidgeshiie, 
September 18, 1721 He was gradnated at St John’s College in 1680 , became 
intimate with Chailes Montagu, and with him wiote “The Hind and the 
Panther, tiansveis’d to the Stoij of the Country Mouse and the City Mouse, 
(1687), a parody on Drjden, who was deeply annoyed Prior was secietai^ to 
Lord Huisley, ambassador to the Hague, 1096-1697 , secretary to the Earl of 
Portland s embassy to Prance m 1698 He was afterward a member of Par- 
liament and an ambassador to Pans, and m 1715 was impeached and imprisoned 
two years m his own house His poems are not gieat but are graceful, polished 
and witty Among the best known are “Carmen Seculare” (1700), and 
“ Alma, or the Progress of the Mind ” (1716) 3 

I COMMUSTED thus th© powei of wealth I txied, 

And all the yaiiotis luxe of costly jiiide, 

Artists and plans relieved my solemn houis , 

I founded x>alaces, aud planted boweis 
Birds, fishes, beasts of each exotic kind, 

I to the limits of my couit confined 
To trees tiaiisteiied I gave a second biith, 

And bade a foicign shade giace Judah^s earth 
Fish iiouds weie made, where foimei forests giew, 

And hills weie leveled to extend the view 
Eiveis diveited fiom their native course, 

And bound with chains of artificial foice. 

From laige cascades in pleasmg tumult rolled, 

Or rose through figuied stone, 01 bieathing gold 
From furthest Afiica’s tormented womb 
The marble brought, eieets the spacious dome, 

Or forms the pillars^ long extended rows. 

On which the planted grove, and pensile garden grows 
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Tlie lieie obe^ eu +lie i cs 

To tuixe'*., aixd to jj-iiut v al 

To rij'tk tlie i»ai'emeat rheic ■« tli larioi^s 
And on. tlie -jabisei steps to le^^i the thio^^e 
The spieadixi!^ eethii that a^i ago had stood 
Sujnenie of tiees, and anistress ox -"h* ^^ood. 

Cut doTvn and caived, luy shuiin^ roof ailOin-^ 

And liOD mon his mined honoi ino<j.i xa, 

A tlio ^sand aitists show then c ^ 

To iaia>e the -^londeis of tl e j-Vci^ tortei 
A thoc j5rn<l inaide is p v L-'e lai o’e i"»en-. 

To nei%»=‘ the oe 1 and uecn ti e -e^'' lo . 

X'j.ii iv^e cOiitessseo e < ste t e-.e, 

Tnat cn co^st e M le ^ -a r i _ . le 
T_il fj-onx tiie x^Uiia i xs e, ^ nn hd’ ^ a> eor"-" 

Tht i^xOi.xxdci ta. ;3iie%e •‘-ion i-‘o^j'=‘^ of -v. = _ 

And India’s ^toocls ict rn tnen ;;o3t coni.pic*.*!’*'. 

Then Liood uec«. 3 and pnt of Uxepha'''*r 
Mj' full aes^an -Vvith tast e-sijicnse achieved. 

1 came, Dehexd, adnined, lefiected, J^^le^ed, 

I chid the folij of inv thongntless Haste, 

For, the 01k peifeeted, the 30V was i^ast 

To my new comts sad thought did still leiian 
And lound my gilded loots hung hovering caie 
In vain on silken beds I sought repose. 

And lestless oft fiom puride couches lose. 

Vexatious thought still found my liymg mind 
2s or bound by limits, noi to place confined , 

H muted mv nights, and teiiihed my da\s 
Stalked thiough my gaidens, end p^tisaed my wavs, 
is'oi shut fiom aitful uowei, noi lo&t m niaing 1 ■‘aze 
Vet take thy bent, my soul , auothei sense 
Indulge , add music to magnificence 
"Essay if harmony may giief contiol , 

Oi power of sound prevail upon the soul 
Often our seeis and x>oets have confessed. 

That music’s foiee can tame the fuiious beast, 

Can make the u olf, 01 foaming boar restiam 
His rage , the lion drop Ins eiested mam. 

Attentive to the song, the lynx f 01 get 

His wiath to man, and lick the mmstroPs feet 

Are we, alas ♦ less savage yet than these ^ 

!Else music suie may human cares appease 

I spake my purpose , and the cheeiful choir 
Paited their shaies of harmony the lyie 
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,-i»>ftcnrcl tlie ^ ionize , the tiumpet's sonnd 

riu»t<ive»'l »ht I‘) 1 a a ihi»e (both sweetei fount I 
Wilt* 1 iii’-wt-tl* , the 1 t»' the \iorta notes lefined, 

\.' 1 I \ t i’ t’lrh e\eiy jrrace ttas 3 oined 

I’ u ’i * n r • ^ va^5e'i me with a lay, 

U1 u=, Hei%tu U'ey sungr, and gladsome day 

Fat 11 L,e^^ I'leii icpeatcd skill ei-pressed 
S t'ie" nf lepi ae. and images of lest 
\tt St’ 11 ui \ain, lor music gatheied thought 
Brt how ’i letiual the effects it biof*ght ’ 

1 lit faott id«*a» of the cheeiful note, 

JLightiv lereised, weie easily foigot 
The solemn Mulenee of the gia\er sound 
JCnew t< > stiike deep, ami leave a lasting w ound 
And now refle< ting, I with giiet de&ciy 
TIu* sielvl\ lu'-t of the fant istic eye , 

I Tow the weak oi^^an is with seeing cloyed, 

PH ing eiG right what it at noon enjoyed 
And now (unlutpiiy seaich of thought ') I found 
The hekle eai soon glutted writh the sound. 
Condemned eternal changes to pursue, 

Tii ed ivitli tlie last, and eagei of the new 
I bade the ^ugins and the youth advance, 

To temxjor music with the sprightly dance 
In \am ^ too low the mimic motions seem, 

Wliat takes oui heait must meiit our esteem 
ISTatuie, I thought, performed too mean a part, 
Pormmg her mo-v ements to the rules of art , 

And vexed I found that the musician's hand 
Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command 

I drank , I liked it not . 'twas rage , 'twas noise ; 
An airy scene of tiansitory joys 
Xu vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 
Would banish sorrow and enlarge the soul 
'fo the late revel, and protracted feast, 

Wild dreams succeeded, and disordered rest , 

And, as at dawn of morn fair reason's light 
Hzoke thiough the fumes and phantoms of the night. 
What had been said, I asked my sonl, what done , 
How flowed our mirth, and whence the source begun ^ 
Perhaps the jest that charmed the sprightly crow’-d. 
And made the jovial table laugh so loud. 

To some false notion owed its poor pretense, 

To an ambiguous word's perverted sense. 

To a wild sonnet, or a wanton air. 
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Offen&e and tortaie to the s-'bei ear 
Perhaps, alas * the pleassuig fatream was uiough- 
Piom tills man\ error, fiom anuthei s fault 
Prom topics "^vlnch good na'^'nie v oald foi^et. 

Ajia pii deuce mention iMth the last xet.i -t 
Add yet uimumbcied ills, tJiat lie tin een 
In the peinicions diauyiht, the tvoi*! olt^cene. 

Or haish, i\hich once eianced ntus>t e\ti 
Iiietocahie, the too i>nun^it lejilj', 

See<I o± se\eie di-'tiast, , uci tieice de]>tte. 

What we shoOxci slit,n, and at we o i”hr to ha^e 
Add too ■*'Li I'lood *,ax»rM er’a'^j.e 1, ana die c*’iiise 
Of health •iP'^se 1 Ly w_Zic t coi’tiu eU toice 
irnh'^jipv ui'n' ’m om t lats la^^e 

To cuLteieut a^te r ,eU engage, 

no aiin'’xs, a. os * but to forcer , noi sees. 

That melancholy sioti , seveie diaetse, 

IMemoiy confused, and inteiiui»ted thought. 

Death’s haibingeis, lie latent in the diauglt 
And m the flovieis that wieath the spaiklmg bowl. 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous seipents loll 
Hemams then aught untried, that may remot e 
Sickness of nund, and heal the bosom — Love, 
Xiove yet remains indulge his genial file. 

Cherish fair hope, solicit young desiie. 

And boldly bid thy anvious soul explore 
This last gieat remedy’s mysterious power 




THE LADY'S LOOKi:NG-aL.ASS. 

Bt aiATtHEVi TRIOR 

CbIiIA and T the othei day 
Walked o’ei the sand hills to the sea 
The setting sun adorned the coast. 

His beams entire, his fierceness lost • 

And on the surface of the deep. 

The winds lay only not asleep 
The nymph did like the scene appear. 
Serenely pleasant, calmly fair 
Soft fell her woids, as flew the air 
With secret joy I heard her say 
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That sh*’ Ttvouhl titvei mibs one day 
A -walk o line, a si^ht so C‘a3~ 

oh the change’ the 'vtinds gioM high, 
Iin|*en»iaig leiai»c*sts chaige the sky, 

Lhe iigiitnmg dies, the thnndei roais, 

And big •na^t.a Li-^h the f lightened shoies 
fcstiut k AMtli the honor of the sight, 
r^lie till ns hei head, and -WTings hei flight. 

And ti» mbling \ows, sho'll ne’ei again 
Appioach the shoie, oi view the main 
Once moie at least look back, said I, 

Thy belt in that laige glass desciy 
TThen thoii ait m good humoi diest, 

"When gentle reason inles thy breast , 
lhe sun upon the calmest sea 
Ai)peais not half so bright as thee 
*Pis then that ^ith delight I love 
XJpon the boundless depth of love 
I bless my chain , I hand my oai , 

IToi think on all I left on shoie 

But when vain doubt, and prroundless tear 
Do that deal foolish bosom teai , 

"When the big lip, and watery eye 
Tell me the using stoim is nigh 
’Xis then thou ait j ou angry main. 

Deformed by winds, and dashed by lain , 

And the poor sailor, that must tiy 
Its fury, labors less than I 

Shipwrecked, in vain to land I make , 
While Dove and Eate still drive me back 
^Forced to dote on thee thy own way, 

I chide thee flrst, and then obey 
Wretched when fiom thee, vexed when nigh, 

I with thee, or without thee, die 


A.'N ODE. 

Bv MATTHEW FHIOB 

Tecb merchant, to secure his treasure. 
Convoys it in a borrowed name 
Euphelia serves to grace my measure; 
But Cloe IS my real flame. 
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Mv softest Clue, mj” dailin? lyre, 

Ux''‘'»n Eni>Iielia'^ laj , 

■\Vuer Cloe noted hex de-siie, 

That I should smtf, that I si oold play 

ily 1 m e I time, my "voiLe I iai-.e. 

But yith my numbeis miy sighs 
And ■whilst I sing Euphelia's i*ia*se, 

I iiK mv soul on t’loe’s eyes 

Fau doe blushed Ila|jhelia fitoraed 

1 «ang and i,azed I i»layel o-’al tiembled 
And Venii's tu the Lo^es aie m* 

Bemaihtu buy iT all tL-ssenibled. 

THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL 

By JOHN ARBUTHNOT 

[JoHv Aebuthn^ot Seotcli physician and -wit, was hoin at Arbutlinot Scot- 
land, Apiil 29, 1667 He "was phssician to Queen Anne from 1703 until her 
death in 1714, and enjojed the fiieudship of Pope, Swift, Lord Bohngbroke, and 
other distinguibhtd hteiaiy men He contributed to the “ Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus,” hrst publibhed in S'wxft’s woiks (1741), and wiote the witt'v pohtiCtil 
allegory, ‘ The History of John Bull” (1712) He died at Loudon Februai^ 27, 
1736] 

The OcoAsi02t of the Lawsuit 

I KEED not tell you of the great quaiiels that happened 
in oui neighboihood since the death of the late Loid Stiutt 
[ChailesII of Spam] , hov the paison [[Cardmal Poitocarreio] 
and a cunning attoinev [Maibhal Haicouit] got him to settle 
his estate [Sxiam] upon hib cousin Philip Baboon [Philip of 
Anjou, grandbon of Louis XI V ], to the gieat disappointment 
of his cousin Esquire South [Aicliduke of Austiia] Some 
stick not to say that the paison and the attorney torged a will, 
for arhich they were well paid by the family of the Baboons 
let that be as it will, it is a matter of fact, that the honor and 
estate have continued ever smce m the person of Philip Baboon 

You know that the Lord Strutts have for many years been 
possessed of a very great landed estate, well conditioned, wooded, 
watered, with coal, salt, tin, copper, iron, etc , all withm them- 
selves , that it has been the misfortune of that family to be the 
property of their stewards, tradesmen, and inferioi servants. 
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vhult li.is Lio.inlit iiiciimbiances upon them, at the 

’ur tiui*' ’>'1 ii»»t ahatua^ ot then oxpeusn e 'w ay of Inmg 
has ff*raeil tin ’a to :norio th<,ii oest i lanois It ib credibly 
ippoited that the batchei'b aud bakei\ bill ot a Loid Stiutt, 
that n\t d t^^o liniidn.d \eai*> ago, aie not yet paid 

W]i»‘ii Philii> iJahnon rame hist to the x^osbesbion ot the 
Loid otiutt'’6» estate, liib tiadesmen, as is usual upon such occa- 
sions, yaited Ui)on him to yi-h him j<.>j and bespeak his custom. 

The two chief wtie J<thn Bull [the JEngli&li], the clothiei, 
a IK I Xn* Flag [the Dutch], the linen diapei they told him 
that the Bulls and Fiogs had served the Loid Stiutts with 
diaijeij' waic foi many yeais , that they weie honest and fair 
dealeis , that their bills had never been questioned , that the 
Loid Stintts lived generousl>, and nevei used to duty their 
fiiigeis -with X->€‘n, ink, and couuleis , that liis lordship might 
dcqiend ux>on then honesty , tli.it they >nld use them as kindly 
as they had done Ins xuedecessors The young loid seemed to 
take all in good ly^rt and dismissed them wnth a deal of seem- 
ing content, assuring them he did not intend to change any o± 
the honorable mavims of Ins predecessois 

How Bull axo Frog grew Jealous that the Lord 
Strutt intended to give All his Custom to his 
Grandfather, Lewis Baboon [Louis XIV ]. 

It happened unfortunately for the peace of our neighbor- 
hood that this young lord had an old cunnmg logue, oi (as the 
Soots call it) a false loon, of a grandfather, that one might 
justly call a Jack of all trades sometimes yon -would see him 
behind hia counter selling bioadcloth, sometimes measui mg 
linen , next day he would be dealing in mercery waie , high 
heads, ribbons, gloves, fans, and lace he understood to a nioetj’- , 
Charles Mathei [a famous toy man] could not bubble a young 
beau better with a toy, nay, he would descend even to the 
selling of tape, garteis, and shoe buckles ; when shop was shut 
up, he would go about his neighboihood, and earn half a crown 
by teaching the young men and maidens to dance. By these 
methods he had acquired immense riches, which he used to 
squander away at backsword, quarterstaff, and cudgel play, in 
which he took great pleasure, and challenged all the country. 
You will say it is no wonder if Bull and Frog should be jealous 
of this fellow. “ It is imjiossible,” says Fi og to Bull, “ but this 
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old } o^ue •vrill rake the management of the } oang loifi'" hii" > , 
into 'ii-- iiands . hesides, the las-^al has goo I -ruIo aoii\.xll 
I im as cheap as amb<*fly In t^iat case, I leatc vou t« ,ud^e 
\. hat must become of us and. oui famuies , aac iixu'-t larve oi 
turn jouinctmen to old Lewis Baboon theiefoie ixeigliboi, I 
hold it atlM^sable that we wmte to j’oung Loid Strutt to knotr 
the bottom of this iiiattei 

A Copy or Buri, ayd Frog's Letter to Lord Strett. 

Lorn — I j/pitse juur Ioids,^ip iznoTrs t'^at tl e BAls and 
t'le I'lu-s have aeiA ta e Lu,d fet. ,tt& a cCuts of aiat>e-i\ vra^e 

* V 

Eme c t of , ai wnexeiS'Ae ^i.e net Wx’hojt .ecson, 

thit AO''’’r Inids^-X u.n.*-eail^ hi- tcef.--.th to o v ci yom ^tc-aaa-ie, old 
Let Be* toon, thxa s tj mturir y^>,xr lo..d»aAy tJUxS picceer ng 

c’oea. not suit A\itii tiie « uenm-stauces of o a leaiilies, a\1io Iiav« hved 
a xd xnade a j^ood figaxe xii the woxld bv the '^enexo'.xtj of the Lord 
Stiatts Theiefoxe we th.uk fit to aeqnaiiit joixr lordshii* that voa 
mast find pufiieiexit .se( niity to U'», oi^i liens and assigns, that j oa Wxll 
not employ Lewis Baboon, ox el&e we will take oxn xemedx at law, 
clap an action upon you of ^2U 000 fox old debts, seize and distrain 
youi* goods and chattels, w'hith, considering youi luidship’s eiieum- 
stances, will plunge you into difhculties, fiom which it will not be 
easy to extricate youiself , theiefoie we hope, when youi lordship 
has bettei considered on it, you w^ill comply wnth the desiie of 

Youi loving iiiends; 

JoHx Bunn, 

!Nic Feou 

Some of Bull’s friends advised him to take gentlei methods 
with the young lord, but Jolm natuiallv loved rough plav It 
IS impossible to expiess the suipiise oi the Lord Stiutt upon 
the leceipt of this letter , he was not flush in leady, eithei to 
go to law, or clear old debts, neither could he find good bail 
he offered to bring matters to a fiiendly accommodation , and 
promised upon his sword of honor that he would not change 
his diapers but all to no purpose, for Bull and Frog saw 
cleaily that old Lewis would have the cheating of him. 

How Bole aki> Fbog weitt to Law with Lore Stbtttt 

ABOUT THE PREMISES, AND WERE JOINED BY THE ReST 

OP THE Tradesmen. 

All endeavors of accommodation between Lord Strutt and 
his drapers proved vain ; jealousies inoi eased, and indeed it was 
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nimonnl abmad iluit Lunl Stiutr had bespoke Ins new li\eries 
t»ltl L»’\ms Bab H»n I h.s coin^’ic; to !Mis Bull's eais, when 
J<)bu Bull < iui«* uome, he fouml all Ins f.imiJy in an npioai 
M’-n BtiB, M«i? mu'.t know, was \ei\ a^it lube choleiio “You 
>.ot,'sa\s "lu , “YOU luiiei about alehouses and ta\eins, spend 
\uui* timo it hilhaids, ninepins, oi puiipet shows, oi flaunt about 
the >tieets m yonx new gilt chaiiot, nerei minding* me noi youi 
nuuieitkus iarailv Don t j ou heai how Loid Stiutt has bespoke 
hiN hi ei K s at Lew is Baboon's shop Don’t you see how that old 
loY steals away youi customeis, and turns ^ou out ot 3 ’'OUi bu&i' 
ness e\eiy day, and you sit like an idle dione with youi hands 
in \oui pockets**' Fie upon it ’ up man, louse thyself' I'll sell 
to my shift, before 1 11 be so used by that knave ” You must 
think IVtis Bull had been juetty well tuned up by Frog, who 
chimed m with hei learned haiangue No fuither delay now , but 

to counsel learned in the law they go, w ho unaiuinously assured 
them both of the justice and infallible success of their law^suit 

I told you befoie that old Lewis Baboon was a soit of Jack 
of all trades, which made the rest of the tradesmen jealous, as 
well as Bull and Fiog, they hearing ot the quaiiel weie glad 
of an opportunity of joining against old Lewis Baboon, i>io- 
vided that Bull and Fiog would beai the chaiges of the suit , 
e\en lying Ned, the chimney sweepei of Savoy phe Duke]|, 
and Tom, the Portugal dustman [the King], put m their 
claims , and the cause [the w^ar of the Spanish Succession] was 
put into the hands of Humphry Hocus, the attorney [Duke ot 
Marlborough] . 

A declaration was drawn up to show “ that Bull and Frog 
had undoubted right by prescription to be drapeis to the Lord 
Stiutts, that there were seveial old contracts to that purpose ; 
that Lewis Baboon had taken up the tiado of clothier and drapei 
without serving his time or pui chasing his freedom , that he 
sold goods that were not marketable, without the stamp , that 
he himself was more fit for a bully than a tradesman, and w^ent 
about through all the country fairs challenging people to fight 
prizes, wrestling, and cudgel play ; ” and abundance moie to 
this purpose. 

The True Character of John Btriiii, Nio Frog, ani> 

Hocus 

For the better undei standing the following history, the 
reader ought to know that Bull, in the mam, was an honest. 
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pLiiii-dealmg tellow, cLoleiic. boll and r i»i:n.'OT'>iaat 

tempei , be dieacled not old Lew is exthei bacitw t *.u* 
IiiIlIuou oi cudgel iday, but then he wax ^elv apt to 
with his best fiiends, espeeiallt if the;s pieicnded to govern 
him it vou flatteied him, \ou might le<id h^m like a < hial 
Johii’s tempei depended ^eivniucdi ujion the an, his ^].kiiirs 
lose and fell w ith the w eathei gla^s John w as quick, and andei- 
stuod Ins busiiiexx teiv well , but no man alive wa «5 moie < aia- 
less in looking init> his act ouiitx, oi nioie cheatetl Id jtaitnei.,, 
ai>pienticex» and -eivaiitx ILia wa^ occa'-ioned h\ his hemg a 
1)0011 eompinion, loMUg lus lior,'!* aiat hiX ddeisuri , K*r, to 
X IV Hath, no man kept a hetit*. 1 'U-e th ni Jv^lux no, xj ei t his 
monev moie geneiousiv B, pla n aiul ta-i liad 

acqeiied some plums, and m.glit nate kepi tLe,Q, Iml d not 
been toi his uuliappt law suit 

Xic Fiog was a cunning, sly whoieson, qune the icteixe 
ot John in inaiiv x^‘iitic‘iilaih , eotetous, fiugal minded domes- 
tic aifaiis; would x>ineh his belli to save his x»ockci , netei lost 
a faithmg bj, caieless seitaiils, or batl dehtois lie did not 
caie much ioi any soit of cliyei sions, eycex>t tucks ot high C-iei- 
man aitists, and legeidemaui no man exceeded Xic. in these , 
yet it must be owned that Nic was a fan dealei, and m that 
waj' acqiuied immense iiches 

Hocus was an old cunning attorney ; and, though tins w as 
the fiibt consideiabie buit that eyei he was engaged in, he 
showed himself buxienor in addiebs to most of his x^i^of«?£»‘'ioti, 
he kept alwavs good cleiks, he lo\ecl money, w’as smooth- 
tongued, ga\e good woids, and seldom lost Ins temxiei , lie was 
not w’oise than an inti<lel, fui he x^iovided x^lentifully foi lus 
taimly , but lie loved himselt betiei than them all The neigh- 
bors repoited that he was hen-pecked, Avhicli was impossible 
by such a mild-spiiited woman as his wife w^as 

Of the VAEroirs Success of the Lawsuit. 

Law IS a bottomless pit; it is a coimorant, a harx>y that 
devours every thmg. John Bull was flattered by the lawyers, 
that his suit would not last above a year or two at most , that 
before that time he would be in quiet possession of his busi- 
ness yet ten long yeais did Hocus steer lus cfiuse through all 
the meanders of the law, and all the couits No skill, no 
address, was wanting , and, to say truth, John did not starve 
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Ins t au-'.e , tlieie ^vaIltL*(l not yello\\ boss [gold pieces] fee 
i ouiiseU Ini** ai'd biibe juries Loitl Stiutt was 

qi'iioiallj CUM, ne^er had one veidict in Ins favor [von no 
battles] , aial »Tohn vas piomised that the nevt, and the next, 
V onld be the iuial deteimmation ^ but, alas ^ That final detoi - 
iiiination and haiijjv conclusion v’as like an enchanted island, 
the neaiei John came to it, the fuitliei it vent fiom him new 
ixialto nj’on new points still aiose - new doubts, new matteis to 
he cleaied [fiesh secuiities exacted fiom Fiance] , in shoit, 
lav>eis seldom pait vith so good a cause till they have got 
the otstei,and then chents the shell John’s ready money, 
book debts, bonds, mortgages, all vent into the lavyei’s 
pockets , then John began to boirow money upon Bank stock 
and East India bonds , now and then a faim went to pot , at 
last it vas thought a good expedient to set up Esquiie South’s 
title, to piove the vill foiged, and dispossess Philip Loid 
Stiutt at once, Heio again vas a new field foi the lawyeis, 
and the cause giew more intiicate than evei John giew mad- 
der and madder, vhere\er he met any of Loid Stiutt's sei- 
■\aiits, he toie off their clothes , now and then 3 ’-ou would see 
them come home naked, without shoes, stockings, and linen. 
As fi»r old Lewis Baboon, he v'as i educed to his last shirt, 
th<>ugh he had as manj' as any othei , his childien weie i educed 
from iich silks to Doily stuffs, his seivants in lags, and baie- 
footed , instead of good victuals, they now lived upon neck 
beef, and bullock’s liver , in shoit, nobody got much by the 
matter but the men of law. 


How John BtxLii was so mightily pleased with his 

SiTCCESS THAT HE W \.S GOING TO LEAVE OPE HIS 

Trade and turn Lawyer 

It IS wisely observed by a great pbilosophor that habit is a 
second nature , this was verified in the case of John Bull, who, 
from an honest and plain tradesman, had got such a haunt 
about the courts of justice, and such a jargon of law words, 
that he concluded himself as able a lawyer as any that pleaded 
at the bar, or sat on the bench He was overheard onei day 
talking to himself after this manner ; “ How capriciously does 
fate or chauce dispose of mankind 1 How seldom is that busi- 
ness allotted to a man, for which he is fitted by nature I It is 
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plain I as intonde'l foi a man of Ian cLa g vivL'na 

mi'sMke m\ geiiiu> xa plating me Lke a me ta x^a^ e LeL^i^Ia 
couiitei ’ Bie-sS me. v^xiat -.nriituse ebtatt-s tkese fe^^o ..ti't 
b\ tbe Ian’’ Be-^nle^, it i" tiu* X't’de^-xoi or a g«‘ .’k i." . 
WLat j p^eusuie it i^s to be Mctoiion- in a tan^e, lo '^\rag^ei at 
tiie bill ’ Wliat a fuul tim I to diutlge .111% luoio m this nuu.en 
tiade fui a Lmjei I nas bum and a lan\ei I ndl be , <»ne 
net el loo obi to leaiii ' All tlusnLde d >Lu Jau conned <*%ei 
sutli a catab»gue (►f liaid mads, as neie enoimu to coiijnie up 
the de\il, these he Used to ]>a’tle n.tLitei ^ntlv xn all tom- 
X'lnits e<X'' --miir at tc-tre^hs.i'-e^i , t at ii.s ne.ghb a ti idts- 
inen br^ i . ’o sntin m- comx>a-*v s r ■> 1 n tliit ttatixen 

In«tet i oi * e e+t.ma- BlaeiXk’ t - H. [n.K>^c.x-go >ds n 
o.id p^^Le 01 l/.i>ad< b>*.I , .’n*! b, res. ..hv-* i>i 1. »ti 

bat atixOiiib upon ixxc case, leiuiiis, eapxas, axia~ t.^».as leiiiai- 
icis A exx.’ e facias, iei*le\ms, ,sux»eisedc.i.scs teiriox.ixxS, tvixts «>t 
eiioi, actions of novel and contcision, tiesiiassea. jjxecijies, and 
cledimu.s This nas matter 01 jest to the Itained in Ian , hon- 
e\er. Hocus and the lest of the tixbe eueouiaged duLn in his 
fancy, assuimg him that he had a gieat genius ioi Ian that 
the^ questioned not but m time lie might r.iise moue\ einmgh 
by it to leiinbui&e him <ill hi.s oli.iiges , that, it he studied, ho 
nould undoubtedly’ aiiive to the dignity of a lord chief justice 
[[hold the balance of ponei]] as foi the ad\ice of Jionest 
fi lends and neighbois, John despised it , ho looked upon them 
as fellon’s of a Ion genius, x)oor gioveling mechanics , Ji>hn 
leckoned it moie honoi to have got cne tavoiable teidiet than 
to have sold a bale ot bioadcloth As ±01 Xie Fiog, to say 
the tiutli, he nas more piudent , foi, though he tulloned his 
lanrsmt closely”, he neglected not Ins oidinaiy business, bat nas 
both in court and m his shop at the pioxiei hours 

The CharxIoteb of John Bull’s MorHEK [the Chuiich 

OF England3 

John had a mother, whom he loved and honored extremely, 
a disci eet, grave, sober, good-oonditioned, cleanly old gentle- 
woman as evei hved, she was none of your cross-giained, tei- 
magant, scolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as live 
in the house with, such as are alnay’s censui mg the conduct 
and tellmg scandalous stories of their neighbors, extolling their 
own good qualities, and under valumg those of others. On the 
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contiar}', she ^^as of a meek ‘^puit, and, at. she was stiiotly 
■Mituous I'eiselt, so ^lie alna^s put the best consti notion upon 
the \^o^ds and at turns td hei neighbors, except wheie they were 
in ecoiic liable to the lule/s of honeslj and decency She was 
nt'itlu.1 one ui ;voni i)3teise j)i tides, noi one of your fantastical 
tdd belles, that di‘=‘*'S themsclies like giils of fifteen, cs she 
neither woie a lult, toiehead cloth, noi high-ci owned hat, so 
she luid laid aside featheis, floweis, and ciiinpt iibbons in hei 
lieadtliess, fni below soaits, and ho»>ped petticoats She scorned 
to patch and iiaint, yet she lo^ ed to keeji hei hands and hei 
fiine clean. Tliungh ,she w’oie no flaunting laced ruffles, she 
would not kee^i hei self in a constant sweat with gieasy flannel , 
though her liau was not stuck with jewels, she was not ashamed, 
of a diamond ci oss , she w as not, like some ladies, hung about 
Writh toys and timkets, tweezer cases, pocket glasses, and 
essence bottles , she used only a gold avatch and an almanac, 
to maik the houis and the holy da^^s. 

Ilei turnituie was neat and genteel, well-fancied, with a 
hon ffotct As she affected not the giandenr of a state wnth a 
caiiojiy, she tli ought theie was no offense in an elbow chan , 
she had laid aside your caiving, gilding, and japan w^oik, as 
l)<^ing too apt to gather diit ; but she never could be pi evaded 
upon to pait with wainscot and clean hangings There 

are some ladies that affect to smell a stink in eveiytlung, they 
are always highly pei fumed, and continually burning fiankin- 
ceuse m their rooms , she was above such affectation, yet she 
never would lay aside the use of hiooms, and sciuhhmg brushes, 
and scrupled not to lay her linen m fresh lavendei. 

She was no less genteel in her behavior, well-bred, without 
affectation, m the due mean between one of your affected cour- 
tesymg pieces of formahty, and your lomps that have no legaid 
to the common rules of civdity There are some ladies that 
affect a mighty regaid for their lelations ‘‘We must not eat 
to-day, for my miele Tom, or my cousin Betty, died this time 
ten yeais let’s have a ball to-mght, it is my neighbor such a 
one’s birthday , ” she looked upon all this as grimace , yet she 
constantly observed her husband’s birthday, her wedding day, 
and some few more. 

Though she was a truly good woman, and had a sincere 
motherly love for her son John, ;yet there wanted not those who 
endeavored to create a misunderstanding between them, and 
they had so far prevailed with him once, that he turned her out 
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of clooi<5 [[llio CimI Wai] , to lus gieac sonow, as he foand 
alleiwaifK, to"* lus attaii-s ^neut on at ^-ixeo and <e'\ens 

She no Ic&s judiciouts m the turn of hei conversation 
and choice of her studiei*, intthieh she fai exceeded all her sex 
oui lalifc'^ th.it hate the companv o± all sober, giate gentle- 
women, would heal heis , and she would, by hei handsome 
niannei o± pio< eeding, sooiiei lecdaim them than some that were 
moie soui and leseited She was a zealous pieather of chas- 
tity and conjugal tulelitv m wites [passive obedience], and by 
no meanrs a liiend to the ncw-fangletl <Ioctiaie ot the indispen- 
sable <lutv of ciiclioldoin [I'ght ot ieb»,'lioii] Though she 
advanced liei oimuon-s v xtL a becoming ,i — uiaice yet ~he nctei 
uslieifcd tiioui in, as suxue posxtj.\e cieatui<.s Wxd do, with dog- 
matical as'scix :ais *’ TIn» is iniaxUoe I cannot be mistaken, 
none but a lo^ae can denj- it " It has been obseived tliat such 
people aie ottenci in the wnong than au\])odj 

Though she had a thousand good qualities, she was not 
without hei fault'', amongst which one might peihaps reckon 
too gieat lenilv to hei servants, to whom she alwavs ga\e good 
counsel, but often too gentle collection I thought I could not 
say less of John Bull’s mother, because she bears a part in the 
following transactions. 

The Chaeacteti op Johst Btjee’s Sister Peg [Scotland], 

WITH the QrARREIiS THAT HAPPENED BETWEEN MAS- 
TER -IND Miss IN THEIR CHILDHOOD 

John had a sister, a poor girl that had been slaiAed at 
nurse , anj body would have guessed Miss to have been bied up 
under the influence of a cruel stepdame, and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother. John looked luddy and plumiJ, 
■with a pair of cheeks like a trumpeter , Miss looked pale and 
■wan, as if she had the green sickness , and no wonder, for J ohn 
■was the darling, he had all the good bits, ■was crammed with 
good pullet, chicken, pig, goose, and capon, while Miss had only 
a little oatmeal and water, oi a dry crust without butter J ohn 
had his golden pippins, peaches, and nectazines , poor Miss a 
crab apple, sloe, or a blackberry. Master lay m the best apart- 
ment, wuth his bedchamber towards the south sun. Miss lodged 
in a garret, exposed to the north wmd, which shriveled her 
countenance , however, this usage, though it stunted the girl 
m her growth, gave her a hardy constitution , she had life and 
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Spirit in abundance, and knew \\ lien she u ab ill used . now and 
tlien she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch a leg- of a 
pullet, or a hit of good beef, fur which they were sure to go to 
fisticuffs ^Master was indeed too stiong foi her, but Miss 
would n<»t %ield in the least point, but, even when Mastei had 
got hti down, she would scratch and bite like a tigei , when he 
gave hei a cult on the eai, she would prick him with hei knit- 
ting needle John bi ought a great chain one day to tie hei to 
the bedpost [attempt of Heniy VIII to unite the oiowns by 
mairiagejj, foi vrhich atfiont Miss aimed a penknife at his heait 
[wai] In short, these quarrels grew up to rooted aveisions , 
they gave one another nicknames she called him gundy guts, 
and he called her lousy Peg, though the giil was a tight, clever 
wench as any was, and through her pale looks you might dis- 
cern spirit and vivacity, which made hei not, indeed, a perfect 
beauty, but something that was agreeable It was barbaious 
m paients not to take notice of these eaily quariels, and make 
them live better together, such domestic feuds pioving aftei- 
wards the occasion of imsfortunes to them both Peg had, 
indeed, some odd humois, and comical antipathies, for -which 
John would jeer her. “What think you of my sister Peg,” 
says he, “that faints at the sound of an organ, and yet will 
dance and frisk at the noise of a bagpipe ? ” “ What’s that to 

you,” quoth Peg, “everybody’s to choose their own music ” 
Then Peg had taken a fancy not to say her Paternoster, which 
made people imagine strange things of her Of the three 
brothers that have made such a clutter in the world. Lord Peter 
[Roman Church], Martin [Luther], and Jack [Calvin], Jack 
had of late her inclinations Lord Peter she detested, nor did 
Martin stand much better in her good graces, but Jack had 
found the way to her heart. I have often admired what charms 
she discovered in that awkward booby, till I talked with a pei^ 
son that was acquainted -with the mtngue. 


THE GOOD-HUMORED CLUB. 

BtSxk BICHABD STEELE 

{[Snt Biohasb StskiiB, Irish essayist, dramatist, and politician, was a na« 
tiTB of Dublin, where hie finder, an English barrister, was secretary to the Duke 
of Ormonde He was bom Maiob, 1072, and attended Merton College, Oxford, 
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•nheie he hecame the firm friend of Addison Iieavi^^g co’lsge T\ithojt taking 
a di-^iee he cme^ed the IIoi se Gutiius, ai.d sabisequ# ntlj ro^e to tne innk of 
tei t He w \s a gazetteei 1 1707-1710) , a uieml ei cf Parliament, Hum which 
hr Ap«, exiellfcd loi seditious lanruage in ‘The Ci^-- * a pul ••.C’l i ctn m’tt , 
ard a-'s iUi-Ved hj Geoige I Hu uanded and cd'tu 1 the T 'tl i, u" Iti tee 
nen'c tf Is-' ic Bickerstatfe/* ind ne\t to Addison va-» c’l c utur to 

and the Irtiatthiin Ihe last \r ii-> ««f Li's Lfe ucn ‘O 'e%itaient 

in Wales, rnd his death occurred at Catmaithea StiUmbci 1 17JO Be-idc 
the tifauac, “The Chiiitun Hero, ii>d seteiai iampii(t= If-* vtr,>*o tue 
comedies “The Funeial," ‘ The L\iug Lotcr, ’ ** ILt Ttuder H sb lud ' and 
“The Couacioua Loms ' 3 

I gone be} ond wiiat 1 designeil aii<l 1 td almost forgot 
what 1 chieflr jJioiJOtetd, \tli:ch buielv to teil }OU lio%^ 

litinllt ate, who pis-s most of o'u time in to-stn ilispeu-se with 
»i long a aeatioii iii llie couniis*, lioat iineasj we glow to uui- 
scl\es anti to one anothei when out comeisation i^s confined, 
insomuch that, hj' ■Michaelmas, it is odds but w e come to dow n- 
iight squabbling, and make as liee with one anothei to oui faces 
as we do with the lest of the world behmd then backs After 
I have told jou this, I am to de*»iie that aou would now and 
then give us a lesson on good hnmoi, a family piece which, 
smee we aie all \eiy fond of jou, I hope maj have some influ- 
ence upon us 

After these plain observations, gpL"'’® leave to give you 
a hint of what a set of company of my acquaintance, who are 
now gone into the country and haa e the use of an absent noble- 
man’s seat, ha\ e settled among themsela es to avoid the incon- 
veniences above mentioned Thev aie a collection of ten oi 
twelve, of the same good inclination toavaids each other, but 
of veiy dilfeient talents and inclinations from hence they 
hope that the vaiieta’ of then tempeis will only cieate vaiiety 
of pleasures But as theie always will arise, among the same 
people, either for want of diversity of objects, or the like 
causes, a certain satiety, which may grow into ill humoi or 
discontent, theie is a large wing of the house which they de- 
sign to employ in the nature of an infirmary Whoever sa;js 
a peevish thing, or acts anything which betiays a sourness oi 
indisposition to company, is immediately to be conveyed to 
his chambers in the infix mary, from whence he is not to bo 
relieved till, by his manner of submission and the sentiments 
expressed in his petition for that purpose, he appears to the 
majoiity of the company to be again fit for society. You are 
to understand that all ill-natured words or uneasy gestures 
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are sufficient cause for baniishment , speaking imj)aliently to 
bei\aiits, making a m.ui iei*>eat T\Iiat he says, oi anything that 
betiajs inattention oi tli6>liumoi, aie also criminal "without re- 
I)ne've But it is pioMtled that whoever obseives the lU- 
natuied fit coming uxjon himself, and voluntaiily letires, shall 
be leceited at hi& letnin fiom the inflimary with the highest 
marks of esteem By these and othei wholesome methods it 
IS evx>ected that, if they cannot cure one anothei, yet at least 
thet ha^e taken care that the ill humor of one shall not be 
troublesome to the rest of the company. There aie many 
other lules which the society have established for the preseiva- 
tion of their ease and tianquillity, the effects of which, with 
the incidents that aiise among them, shall be oommumcated to 
you fiom time to time for the public good 

On Monday the assembly was in very good humoi, having 
iecei\ed some lecruits of French claret that moinmg, when, 
imluckilj^ towaids the middle of the dinner, one of the com- 
pany swoie at his seivant m a veiy rough manner foi ha\ing 
put too much water m his wine Upon which the president of 
the day, who is alwa;ys the mouth of the company, after having 
convinced him of the impertinence of his passion and the insult 
it had made upon the company, ordered his man to take him 
from the table and convey him to the mfirmaiy Theie was 
but one more sent away that day ; this was a gentleman who is 
reckoned by some peisons one of the gieatest wits, and by 
othei s one of the greatest boobies, about town. This you will 
say IS a strange character , but, what makes it stranger yet, it 
IS a very true one, for he is perpetually the reverse of himself, 
being always merry or dull to excess. We brought him here 
to divert us, which he did very well upon the road, having 
lavished away as much wit and laughter upon the hackney 
coachman as might have served him durmg his whole stay heie, 
had it been duly managed He had been lumpish for two oi 
three days, but was so far connived at, in hopes of recovery, 
that we dispatched one of the briskest follows among the 
brotherhood into the infirmary for havmg told him at table he 
was not merry But our president, observing that he mdulged 
himself m this long fit of stupidity, and construmg it as a con- 
tempt of the college, ordered him to retire into the place pre- 
pared for such companions. He was no sooner got mto it, but 
his wit and mirth returned upon him m so violent a manner 
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that he bhook the whole infirmaiy with the noise of it, and had 
so good an ejfeet upon the lest of the patients that he bi ought 
them all out to dinner with him the next dav 

On Tuesday \\e had no sooner sat donn, but one of the 
company complained that his head achetl , upon which anothei 
asked hmi, in an in&olent mannei, wh.it he dul theie, th» n 
This insensibly giew into some warm w'oids, so that the pic'.i- 
dent, in older to keep the peace, ga’ie diiections to take them 
both fiom the table and lodge them m the inf’rmai\ Xot long 
aftei, anothei of the eoinpan\ telLng us l^e knew’, by a jjam in 
hi^s shoiiLhr, that we should ha^e some ram the president 
oideied Inm to be lemoitd and placed a» a weather glass in 
the ax’aitnieiit abo've mentioned 

On Wedne-.dav a gentleinaiu having leceued a lettex writ- 
ten ;.n a w Oman s hand, and changing coloi twice oi thri(‘e a^ 
he lead it, desiied leave to letire into the mfiimarv The 
jiiesident consented, but denied him the use of pen ink, and 
papei till such time as he had slept upon it One of the com- 
pany being seated at the low ei end ot the table, and discover- 
ing his secret discontent by finding fault w ith everj’ dish that 
was seived up and lef using to laugh at anything that was said, 
the piesident told him that he found he was in an uneasy seat, 
and desiied him to accommodate himself better in the infirm- 
aiy. After dinner, a very honest fellow chancing to let a pun 
fall from him, his neighbor cried out, “ To the infirmary ’ ” at 
the same time pietending to he sick at it, ha'iing the same 
natuial antii»athy to a pun which some have to a cat This 
pioduced a long debate. Upon the whole, the punster was 
acquitted, and his neighbor sent off 

On Thursday theie was but one delinquent. This was a 
gentleman of strong voice, but weak understanding. He had 
unluckily engaged himself m a dispute with a man of excellent 
sense, but of a modest elocution. The man of heat replied to 
every answer of his antagonist with a louder note than ordi- 
nary, and only raised his voice when he should have enforced 
his argument. Finding himself driven to an absurdity, he still 
reasoned in a more clamorous and confused manner, and con- 
cluded with a loud thump upon the table The president im- 
mediately ordered him to be carried off, and dieted with water 
gruel till he should be sufficiently weakened for conversation 
On Fnday there passed but little remarkable, saving only 
that several petitions were read of the persons m oustodjy 
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desiiing to be released from then confinement, and vouching 
toi one diiothei's good behaMOi foi the future 

On Satuidd\ ^^e lecened many e-veuses fiom persons who 
had found themselves in an unsociable tempei and had 
'voluntaiily shut thcmsel\es ui» The mfirmaiy was, indeed, 
ne’v ei so full as on this day, v hich I was at some loss to account 
foi, till, ui)on m;> going abioad, I obseived that it was an 
easteily wind The letiicment of most of my fiiends has 
gi^en me oiipoilunity and leisuie of wilting you this lettei, 
which I must not conclude without assuiing you that all the 
members of oui college, as well those who are under confine- 
ment as those who aie at hbeity, are >oui very humble 
servants. 

SWEET WILLIAM’S FAREWELL TO BLAOK-EYED 

SUSAN 

By JOHN «AY 

All m the Downs the fleet was moored, 

The sti earners waving in the wmd, 

When black-ej ed Susan came aboaid — 

Oh 1 wheie shall I my tiue love find ^ 

Tell me, ye joMal sailois ’ tell me true, 

If my sw eet William sails among the crew ** 

William, who high upon the yard 
Rocked with the billow to and fro, 

Soon as her well-knowm voice he heard, 

He sighed, and cast his eyes below 
The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands, 

And quick as lightning on the deck he stands 

So the sweet lark, high poised in an. 

Shuts close his pmions to his breast. 

If chance his mate’s shiill call he hear 
And drops at once mto her nest 
The noblest captain in the Biitish fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

" O Susan I Susan » lovely dear. 

My vows shall ever true remam , 

Xiet me kiss oE that fallmg tear , 

We only part to meet again. 
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CLpnge as ve list, \ e winds ’ my heait siia^I be 
liie taAliful compass mat still i>t*intb to tbee 

“ Belxe’* e not bat the landmen say, 

W ho tempt Tilth doubts thT’ constant mind , 
The\ \i tell thee sailoi s, tv hen avv tiy, 

In evet> poit a lui-i lei's hinl 
Yes, jes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
Foi thou ait pieseut wheiesoe er I gtt 

• If to far India's mist we 

It'y eves *11 c t-tn in d ir 1 ? blight, 

Tliv biej'^h lo Afi c'^ 1 v jr ne 

XL V shm 1 ♦ e, s j . -Ae 

!lia,3 ove,.2 ‘je, om e<t tLr*" I v^ew 

\\ alics *. i jv Si'- - some oi Iovej.y ■? «.e 

♦‘Thougn batue call me fi.oin thT aims, 

Let not mj Siisan mouin , 

Though cannons loai, yet, sate from harin>, 
’William shall to his dear letuin 
Love linns aside the balls that xoimd me flv. 
Lest pieeious teais should drop tiom Susan's eje 

The boatswain gave the dieadfnl word 
The sails then swelling bosom spiead, 

'No longer must she stay aboard 

They kissed , she sighed , he hung his head 
Hei lessening boat unwilling row s to land 
“Adieu I ” she cries, and waved her lily hind 
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Bt CHAHLES EE VDE. 

(Fiom “ Peg Woffington ”) 

[CHABnES RBAur A distinguished Bnglish novelist, bom at IjNsden, Oxford- 
shiie, June 8, 1814 , died at Bondon, Apnl 11, 1884 He graduated at Slag- 
dalen College, Oxford (1886) , was elected to a Vmenan fellowship (1842), and 
was admitted to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (1847) He made his ddbut as a 
novelist with “ Peg Woffington ” (1862), which had an immediate success His 
subseijuent works molude ** Christie Johnstone” , **It is Never Too Z^ate to 
Mend ” , “Love mo lattle, Love me Bong ” , ” The Cloister and the Hearth,” a 
powerful histonoal novel, “Hard Cash”, “Griffith Gaunt”, “Foul Play”, 

* By pomnaaiott of Chatto S. Wmdus (Oiown 8vo, pnoe 7« 6dL) 
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“Pat Yowrself m hid Place” Among hio plays arc “Masks and Faces” 
(with Tom I'avl >i'', “Dunk ” an adiptation of Zola's ‘‘Ii'Assommoii ” , and 
dmiuatiisatioua ut some ot Ins own iio\p 1 u J 

Mr'tj Wurri>GT.ox bat in Tnx>lot*s apartment , and Triplet, 
l>aktte in hand, painted away uxion hei jioitiait 

Mib Wohington was in that languid state 'nhich. comes to 
women after their heaits ha^e leceived a blo\>. She felt as if 
life was ended, and but the diegs of existence remained, but 
at times a flood of bitterness idled o-vei hei, and she resigned 
all hope of jieifect happiness m this %\oild, — all hope of loving 
and lespecting the same cieatuie , and at these moments she 
had but one idea, — to use hei own powei, and hind her lovei 
to her bj chains never to be bioken, and to close hei ej’^es, 
and glide down the piecipice of the future 

“ I thmk you aie master of this ail,” said she, very languidly, 
to Triplet, “ j’ou paint so rapidly ” 

“ Yes, madam,” said Tuple t, gloomily , and painted on. 
“ Confound this shadow ^ ” added he , and painted on 

His soul, too, was clouded Mis Wolfiiigton, yawning m 
his face, had told him she had invited all Mi Vane’s company 
to come and piaise his woik , and ever since that he had been 
morne et ailencieux, 

“You aie foitunate,” continued Mrs Woffington, not caiing 
what she said , “ it is so difficult to make execution keep pace 
with conception.” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; ” and he painted on. 

You are satisfied with it ? ” 

** Anything but, ma’am , ” and he painted on 
“ Cheerful soul I — then I presume it is like ^ ” 

“ Not a bit, ma’am , ” and he painted on 

Mrs. Woffington stretched 

“You can’t yawn, ma’am, — you can’t yawn ” 

O yes, I can. You are such good company , ” and she 
stretched again 

“ I was just about to catch the turn of the lip,” remonstiaied 
Triplet 

“Well, catch it, — it won’t run away ” 

“ I’ll try, ma’am A pleasant half-hour it will be for me, 
when they all come here like cita at a shilling ordinary, — each 
for his out ” 

“At a sensitive goose I ” 

“ That 18 as may be, madam. Those critics flay us alive I ” 
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“ You should not hold so many doors open lo censure ” 
“No, ma am Head a little moie that way I suppose 50 U 
cant sit quiet, ma’am ? — then ne\ er mind ’ ” (This resijrna- 
tioii WMS uiteuded as a sting-m^ reproach ) •‘•‘Mr Cihbci with 

n o siie^ain^ hnuii box ^ Mi Quin, with hi& liumorou^' Mud- 
"t-on ’ Mrs Cine, with her tongue* Mi. Snail, with his 
almse * And ]Mr Soaper, with his praise * — aisenic in treacle 
I call it * But theie, I de&eive it all ^ For look on this picture, 
and on this ’ ” 

“ Meaning, I am pauited as well as my pictuie * ” 

“O no, no, no * But to turn fiom your face, madam, — on 
w'hieh the lightning of expiession plays contmnallv — to this 
stony, detestable, dead daub * — 1 could — And I w'lil, too ' 
Impostuie ’ dead caiicatuie of life and beauty, take that'” 
and he dashed his palette knife through the canvas ‘“Libel- 
ous lie against natuie and Mrs Woffington, take that * ’ and he 
stabbed the can\ as again , then, with sudden humility “ I beg 
your pardon, ma’am,” said he, “ foi this apparent outrage, w Inch 
I trust you will set down to the excitement attendant upon 
failuie The fact is, I am an incapable ass, and no painter I 
Others have often hinted as much , but I nevei obseived it 
myself till now I ” 

“Bight through my pet dimple 1 ” said Mrs Woffington, 
■with perfect nonchalance, “ Well, now I suppose I may yawn, 
01 do what I like ? ” 

“You may, madam,” said Triplet, gravely “I have for- 
feited what little control I had o^ er you, madam ” 

So they sat opposite each other, in mournful silence At 
length the actress suddenly rose. She struggled fiercely 
against her depression, and \owed that melancholy should not 
benumb her spirits and her powei 

“ He ought to have been here by this time,” said she to her- 
self “Well, I will not mope for !l^m. I must do something. 
Triplet,” said she 
“ Madam.” 

“Nothing ” 

“No, madam.” 

She sat gently down again, and leaned her head on her hand, 
and thought. She was beautiful as she thought I — her body 
seemed bristlmg with mind ! At last her thoughtful gravity 
was illumined by a smile : she had thought out something 
excoffitaverat. 
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Triplet, the i»ictiiie I's quite lumed* ” 

‘‘ Y»‘b, madam And a c<jach lc>ad of ciiticism coming ^ ’’ 

*■'’ Tiii>let, we actors and actresses have often blight ideas 
ma'am 

“ 'W'hen we take uthei people’s ’ ” 

“ lie, he ’ ’’ went Tiiplet “Those aie our best, madam T’* 
“ Well, sii, I ha\e got a blight idea ” 

“ You don’t sa^’ so, ma’am ’ ” 

“ Don’t bo a bj ute, dear ^ ” said the ladj’’, giavely 
Tuple t staled * 

“ When I w’as in France, taking lessons of Dumesnil, one of 
the actors of the Theatie FranQais had his portrait painted by 
a rismg artist. The otheis were to come and see it They de- 
termined, beforehand, to moitify the painter and the sitter, by 
abusing the work in good set terms But somehow this got wind, 
and the patients resolved to be the physicians They put their 
heads together, and contrived that the living face should be in 
the canvas, surrounded by the accessories these, of course, weie 
painted. Enter the actors, who played their httle preai ranged 
faice , and, when they had each given the picture a slap, the 
picture rose and laughed in their faces, and discomfited them I 
By the bye, the painter did not stop there he was not content 
with a short laugh, he laughed at them five hundred years I ” 

“ Good gracious, Mrs WoJffington ^ ” 

“ He painted a picture of the whole t hin g ; and as his work 
IS immortal, ours an April snowflake, he has got tremendously 
the better of those ra&h little satirists. Well, Tnp, what is 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose , so give me the 
sharpest knife in the house.” 

Triplet gave her a knife, and looked confused, while she cut 
away the face of the picture, and by dint of scraping, cutting, 
and measuring, got her face two parts through the canvas She 
then made him take his brush and paint all round her face, so 
that the transition might not be too abrupt. Several yards of 
green baize were also produced. This was to be disposed behmd 
the easel, so as to conceal her 

Triplet painted here, and touched and retouched theie 
Whilst thus occupied, he said, m his calm, resigned way : “ It 
won’t do, m ad am . I suppose you know that ^ ” 

‘♦I nothing,” was the reply. “Life is a guess. I 

don’t think w^ could deceive Boxalana and Lucy this way, be- 
cause their ^es m without colored spectacles j but, when peo- 
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pie Lave once begun to see by piejudices and jxidge by jargon, 
liat can't be done vrith them ^ Who know s do j on ’ I don't , 
&<> let ns try ’ 

“■ I beg yoni pardon, madam , my brush touched \ our face 

'• Xo ohense, sii , I am used to that. And I beg, if you 
lan't tone the lest of tlie pictuie up to me, tliat jou will in- 
stantly tone me down to the rest Let us be in tune, uhate\er 
it costs, sir ” 

“I mil avail mvself of the pmilegc, madam, but sparingly. 
Failuie, uhieh is ceitam, madam, mil co\er us with disgrace ” 
Nothing is ceitain in this life, sii, e’vcept that jou aie a 
g«)Oi>o It succeeded in Fiance, and Euglaiid can match all 
Fill ope foi fools, Beside*,, it mil be uell tlone They 
Da\ Gamck can turn his eves into bottled gou>e]»eiiies W ell. 
Peg Woflington mil turn hers into black cm i ants Ha\ent 

3 'ou done ^ I wondoi they have not come Make haste ’ ’ 

“ They will know by its beauty I nevei did it ” 

“ That is a sensible remark. Trip But I think they -w ill 
rather aigue backwardt , that, as ou did it, it cannot be beau- 
tiful, and so cannot be me Your reputation u ill be our shield.” 

“ Well, madam, now you mention it, they are like enough to 
take that ground They despise all I do , if they did not ” 

“ You would despise them ” 

At this moment the pair were startled by the sound of a 
coach. Triplet turned as pale as ashes, Mrs. Woffington had 
her misgivings , but, not choosing to increase the difficulty, she 
would not let Triplet, whose self-possession she doubted, see any 
sign of emotion in her 

“ Lock the door,” said she, fiimly, ‘^and don’t be silly Now 
hold up my green-baize petticoat, and let me be in a half-light. 
Now put that table and those chairs before me, so that they 
can’t come right up to me , and. Triplet, don’t let them come 
within SIX yards, if you can help it. Say it is unfinished, and 
so must be seen from a focus.” 

“A focus 1 I don’t know what you mean,” 

“ No more do I , no more will they, perhaps , and, if they 
don’t, they will swallow it directly. Unlock the door : are they 
coming ? ” 

“ They are only at the jSrst stair ” 

“Mr Triplet, your face is a book, where one may read 
strange matters. For Heaven’s sake, compose yourself . let all 
the nsk lie in one oountenanoe. Look at me, sir. Make j<mr 
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fdcr* like the Book of Darnel in a Jew's back pailoi Volte 
Sciolto yoni Ctie 

niciflam, how your tongue goes ^ I hear them on 
th*‘ stalls joav dou t &peak * ” 

“•Do 3 t>u know what we aie going to do"^" continued the 
tormenting BeS‘y‘3 “IVe aie going to weigh goose’s feathers ^ 

to ciitici'^c oiiticism, Tiip ” 

“Hush’ hush’" 

A giami>us was heaid outside the dooi, and Tuple t opened 
It There was Quin leading the band 

Have a cai e, sir,'’ cued Tiiplet , “ theie is a hiatus the thud 
step tiom the dooi '* 

A ffradus ad Parnaaaum a wanting,” said Mi Cibbei 
Triplet's heart sank The hole had been there six months, 
and he had found nothing witty to say about it, and at first 
bight Ml Cibbei had done its busmess And on such men ho 
and his x>ortiait w ere to attempt a preposterous delusion Then 
theie was Snail, who wiote critiques on painting, and guided 
the national taste The unlucky exhibitor was in a cold sweat. 
He led the w ay like a thief going to the gallows 

“The pictuie being unfinished, gentlemen,” said he, “must, 
if you would do me justice, be seen from a — a focus * must be 
judged from here, I mean ” 

“ Where, sir ? ” said Mi Cibber 

“ About here, sir, if you please,” said poor Triplet, faintly 
“ It looks like a finished picture from here,” said Mrs Olive 
** Yes, madam,” groaned Triplet. 

They all took up a position, and Triplet timidly raised his 
eyes along with the rest he was a little surprised. The ac- 
tress had flattened her face I She had done all that could be 
done, and more than he had conceived possible, m the way of 
extracting life and the atmosphere of expression from her coun- 
tenance. She was “ dead stiU ” I 
There was a pause 

Triplet flutteied At last some of them spoke as follows * — 
Soaper — “ Ah ’ ” 

— “Hoi” 

— “Ehl” 

Cihher — “ Humph I ” 

These interjections are small on paper, but as the good crea- 
tures uttered them they were eloquent j there was a cheerful 
variety of dispraise skillfully throwm into each of them. 
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“Well," continue i Soapei, tvith. hiS CTerlasimg ainile 
TLen the fun began 

* Mar I be peimitted to ask whose poiiia^t this is'’ " sp’d 
Ml C lobci, slyly 

'•'I di.stinctly told you, it wa-s to be Peg Woffington's." si*d 
Mics Clive think you might take my woid " 

Do you act as tiuly as loa paxnt said i^ain 
“Youi fame runs no iisk fiom mr, sir’ lejihed Tiij*- 
Itit 

‘■•Tl is not like Pcggi s beaa«.v ' Eh ’ ' lei^med Quxii 
•‘I can t agn-e wi^h von, ' ci-e>I K.ttv Cine * I tiunk it a 
vervi»ietti face , end not at d* 1 ke Petr Won'.igt- >*i " ' 

‘ C'ompaie jaint wAn pamt," s>^d <>uni - A^c 3’ou sure 
I'oa eiti sitv down to Peggy’s real fee^ " " 

Triplet had seen with alaim that Mi Snail spoke not, 
many satirical expiessions cio^sed hi2> face, but he snd noth- 
ing Triplet gathered fiom this that he had at once detected 
the tuck “Ah' " thought Triplet, “he means to quiz them, 
as well as evpo&e me He is hanging back, and, in point of 
fact, a mighty satirist like Snarl w ould naturally choose to quiz 
SIX people rather than tw o " 

“ Now I call it beautiful ’ ” said the traitor Soaper ** So 
calm and reposeful , no particular expression " 

“None whatever," said Snarl. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Tiiplet, “does it never occur to 30U that 
the fine arts are tender violets, and cannot blow w hen the north 

winds " 

“ Blow ^ ” inserted Quin 

“ Aie so cursed outtmg ’ " continued Triplet 
“ My good SIX, I am nevei cutting ’ ” smiiked Soaper “ My 
dear Snail,” whined he, “gi\e us the benefit of youi practiced 
judgment Do justice to this ad-miiable woik of ait," diawled 
the traitor 

“ I will ^ ” said Mr Snail , and placed himself before the 
picture, 

“ What on earth 'will he say ^ ” thought Triplet. “ I can 
see by his face, he has found us out ” 

Mr Snarl delivered a short critique. Mr Snarl’s intelli- 
gence was not confined to his phrases , all critics use intelli- 
gent phrrses and philosophical truths. But this gentleman’s 
manner was very xntelhgent, it was pleasant, quiet, assured, 
and very convinomg. Had the reader or I been there, he 
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T^ould have earned us with liim, as he did his heareis, and as 
liis successors cany the public with them now 

Youi blush IS bv no means destitute ot talent, Mr. Tiiplet,” 
said ^fi Snail “But you aie somewhat deficient, at present, 
in the gieat principles of joui ait , the first of which is a loj al 
adlierence to truth Beauty itself is but one of the foims of 
truth, and natuie is oui finite exponent of infinite tiuth ” 

His auditois ga\ e him a maiked attention They could not 
but acknow ledge, that men who go to the bottom of things like 
this should be the best instructois 

“ Now, m natuie, a woman's face at this distance — aye, even 
at this short distance — melts into the an There is none of 
that sharpness ; but, on the contiaiy, a softness of outline ” 
He made a lorgnette of Ins two hands , the others did so too, 
and found they saw much better — oh, e'vei so much bettei ’ 
“Whereas yours,” resumed Snarl, “-is hard, and, foigive me, 
rather tea-boaid-like Then your chiaroscuro^ my good sii, is 
very defective , for instance, in nature, the nose, mtercepting 
the hght on one side the face, throws, of necessity, a shadow 
under the eye Caravaggio, Venetians generally, and the Bolo- 
gnese masters do paitioular justice to this. No such shade 
appears in this portrait.** 

“ ’Tis so, stop my vitals ^ *’ observed Colley Cibber And 
they all looked, and, havmg looked, wagged then heads in 
assent, — as the fat, white lords at Christie*s waggle fifty 
pounds more out for a copy of Rembrandt, a brown levitical 
Dutchman, visible m the pitch dark by some sleight of sun 
Newton had not wit to discover 

Soaper dissented from the mass. 

“ But, my dear Snarl, if there are no shades, there are lights, 
loads of hghts.** 

“There are,” rephed Snarl; “only they are impossible, 
that 13 all You have, however,’* concluded he, with a manner 
slightly supercilious, “succeeded in the mechanical paits, the 
hair and the dress aie well, Mr. Triplet, but your Woffington 
IS not a woman, nor nature.” 

They all nodded and waggled assent, but this sagacious 
motion was ariested as by an earthquake. 

The picture rang out, in the voice of a clarion, an answer 
that outlived the speaker “ She’s a woman I for she has taken 
four men in I She’s nature I for a fluent dunce doesn’t know 
her when he sees her I ” 
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Tiuagme tlie tableau * It charming ’ >Siieli opening ol 
and mouth's* Cibbei ieli by second nature into an atti- 
tude ot the old comedy And all ueie rooted uheie tliej 
•stu. d, itii &uii»ri«e and incipient moi tidcatiOn, e'ccej.t Quin, 
•who &iapi*td Jiia knee, and took the trick at its talue 

Peg Woitington slipped out of the gieen baize, and, coming 
lound fiom the back ot the late xactuie, stood m peisoii before 
them , while thej looked alteinalely at hei and at the hole m the 
canvas Slu, then came at each of them in ti4rn, nio/e dramutieo 
*• A inetiv face, and not like Woflington, I owe ton two, 
Kate Cine 

“Who etcr saw teal "ace ^ Look at it nowr if you 

can without blushing, Mi Q L4 .xXx 

Quin, a good-iiamoied fehow* tooiv the wise-t view of Lis 
pied^eamciit, and buist mto a hearty laugh 

* Poi all this." said Mi Snail, peeviahlv, “ I mciiitain, ujjuu 
the unalteiable pimeii»les of ait — ’ At tins ihej' all buist 
mto a loai, not soiiy to shift the iidicule “Gotbs* ' ciied 
Snail, heicely “ Good moinmg, ladies and gentlemen,*'* cued 
Ml Snarl, avea intentio-iu “‘■I have a ciiticism to wiite of last 
night ■’s peifoimance.’' The laugh died away to a qua\ei ‘‘ 1 
shall sit on joui pictures one day, Mr Biush ■” 

“ Don’t sit on them with your head downwards, or j ou’ll 
addle them,” said IVfr Brush, fiercely This was the first time 
Triplet had ever answered a foe. Mis Woffington ga-ve him 
an eloquent glance of encoui agement. He nodded Ins head in 
lufantine exultation at w^hat he had done 
Come, Soapei,'*’ said Mr Snarl 
Ml Soax)ei lingered one moment to say “You shall ahvajs 
have my good woid. Mi Tiiplet ” 

“I will try — and not deseive it, Mr. Soaper,” was the 
prompt reply 

“ Serve ’em right,” said Mr. Cibber, as soon as the door had 
closed upon them ; “for a couple of serpents, or latlier one boa- 
constrictor. Soaper slavers, for Snarl to crush. But we were 
all a little too hard on Triplet here , and, if he will accept my 
apology ” 

“ Why, sir,” said Triplet, half trembling, but driven on by 
looks from Mrs Woffington, “‘Gibber’s Apology’ is found to 
be a trifle wearisome ” 

“ Confound his impertinence ^ ” cried the astounded laureate. 
“Come along. Jemmy,” 
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“ O Sir,” said Qmn, |yoocl-humoiedly, “we must give a joke 
and take a joke And when he paintb my puitiait, — which he 
shall do ” 

The heal fioni Hockley Hole shall sit foi the head ’ ” 
“Curse his impudence*” i oared Qum ‘‘ Tm at your ser- 
Mce, Ml Cibber,” added he, m huge dudgeon 
Away went the two old ho^s 

“Mighty well*” said waspish Mrs Clive “I did intend 
j<»u should have painted Mis Olive But aftei this impeiti- 
nence ” 

“ You wdi contmue to do it yourself, ma’am ^ ” 

This was Tiiplet’s hour of triumph His exultation was 
undignified, and such as is said to precede a fall. He inquued 
giavely of Mis Woffington, whethei he had or had not shown 
a spirit Whethei he had oi had not fired into each a partmg 
shot, as they sheeied off To repaii which, it might be advisa- 
ble for them to put into fiiendly ports 

“ Tiemendous ’ ” was the leply. “And when Snail and 
Soaper sit on your next play, they won’t foiget the lesson you 
have given them ” 

“ I’ll be swoin they won’t ^ ” chuckled Tiiplet But, recon- 
sidering her words, he looked blank, and muttered “Then 
perhaps it w ould have been more piudent to let them alone ^ ” 

“ Incalculably moie prudent ^ ” was the leply 
“Then why did you set me on, madam’” said Tiiplet, re- 
proachfully 

“Because I wanted amusement, and my head ached,” was 
the cool answer, somewhat languidly given 

“ I defy the coxcombs ^ ” cried Triplet, with reviving spirit 
“But real criticism I respect, honor, and bow to Such as 
youis, madam , or such as that sweet lady’s at Mr Vane’s 
would have been ; or, in fact, anybody’s who appreciates me 
O madam, I wanted to ask you, was it not strange your not 
being at Mr Vane’s, after all, to-day ’ ” 

“ I was at Mr Vane’s, Triplet ” 

“ You were ’ Why, I came mth my verses, and she said 
you were not there * I will go fetch the veises ” 

“ No, no I Who said I was not there ’ ” 

“ Did I not tell you ’ The charming young lady who 
helped me with her own hand to everything on the table. 
What wine that gentleman possesses I ” 

“ Was It a young lady. Triplet ? ” 
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“Not nioio xjian two and twentv, I shoiud 5a\ " 

In a die^s*^ 

•I m iltl not 'see hei cliess madam f<»r 3iei beaarx, — Inuwn 

Ikvi Mae exes charming in com trsation ’ 

Ah ' ‘ What did she tell you 

She told me, madam — Ahem * " 

“ W ell, w liat did x ou tell her And ■v\d'‘at did she answ oi ” 

“I told her that I came with xt'ifc.C's for xoa oideied hx IMi. 

Vane That he adnmed xou X «le:scanted, madam on \oui 

«* «• 

Ml tuts, wlm*h had made li^in your •'laxe ' 

<-Jt> on/ &aai Mis Woihrgron, enct aiag-^ng 3ii.m with a 
d< ‘^in le Tel e,.. m <.i nal Lei 

That yon weie "itt i g t** foi xom 2/orria-.t, the de^st^- 
n.ition of winch xsa'* not duabiiii* That I Itxed at 10 Heieiiltrs 
ikm(.Lng> 

“ Yon told that ladx" all thiS " 

“I gix’e mx honor .She xxas so kind, T opened my heait to 
liei But tell me nows madam,'"' said Triplet, joyously dancing 
lound the Woffington xolcano, “do you knoxw this charming 
ladx'>'’ 

“Yes ” 

“I congratulate jou, madam An acquaintance xxrorthy 
exen of you, and there arc not many such Who is she, 
madam ^ ” continued Tiiplet, hvely with curiosity 
“Mrs Vane,” xvas the quiet, grim answer. 

“Mrs Vane‘s His mother^ No — am I mad His sister ' 

O, I see, his ” 

“ His xvife » ” 

“His xvife ' Why, then Mr Vane'’s married ’ ” 

“Yes ” 

“O, look there ^ — O, look heie, now* Well, but, good 
Heavens ^ she wasn’t to know you were there, perhaps ’ ” 
“No.” 

“ But then I let the cat out of the bag ^ ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But, good gracious I there wnll be some senous mischief I ” 
“■ No doubt of it ” 

“ And it IS all my fault ^ ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I’ve played the deuce xvith their married happiness ? ” 

“ Probably.” 

“ And ten to one if you are not incensed against me too ? ” 

14 
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Mir Wofiintxtoii loplied b;y looking him in the face, and 
tinning her back upon him She walked hastily to the win- 
dow, thiew it open, and looked out of it, leaving pool Triplet 
to \eiy uniileasaiit lellections She was so angry with him 
she daied not tiinst heiself to speak 

‘‘Just my luck," thought he “I had a patron and a bene- 
facliess, I ha\e betiayed them both ” Suddenly an idea stiuck 
him “Madam," Siiid he, timoiously, “see what these fine 
gentlemen aie ’ What business had he, with a wife at home, 
to come and fall in love with you I do it foievei in my plays 
— I am obliged — they would be so dull else , but in real life 
to do it IS abominable ” 

“You forget, sir,” replied Mrs Woffington, without mov- 
ing, “that I am an actress, — a plaything for the impel tmence 
of puppies and the treacheiy of hypocrites Fool ^ to think 
there was an honest man in the world, and that ha had shone 
on me ^ 

With these words she turned, and Triplet was shocked to 
see the change m her face She was pale, and her black, low- 
ermg brows were gloomy and teiiible She walked like a 
tigress to and fro, and Triplet dared not speak to her indeed 
she seemed but half conscious of his presence He went foi 
nobody with her How little we know the people we eat and 
go to church and fiiit with ^ Triplet had imagmed this crea- 
ture an mcarnation of gayety, a sportive bemg, the daughter of 
smiles, the bride of mirth , needed but a look at her now to see 
that her heart was a volcano, her bosom a boiling gulf of fiery 
lava. She walked like some wild oreatiue ; she flimg her hands 
up to heaven with a passionate despair, before which the feeble 
spirit of her companion shrank and cowered , and, with quivei- 
mg hps and bhizing eyes, she burst into a torrent of passionate 
bitterness. 

“But who IS Margaret Woffington,” she cried, “that she 
should pretend to honest love, or feel insulted by the proffer of 
a stolen regard? And what have we to do with homes, or 
hearts, or firesides ? Have we not the playhouse, its paste dia- 
monds, its paste feelmgs, and the loud applause of tops and 
sots — hearts ? — beneath loads of tinsel and paint ? iNonsense I 
The love that can go with souls to heaven, — such love for us ? 
Konsensel These men applaud us, cajole us, swear to us, 
flatter us j and yet, forsoot]^ we would have them respect us 
too.” 
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deal benef«ctie'.s,*’ &ax<l Tiiplct, ‘"tin aie not woitln 

* 

“*1 this man ^^as not ail dn).'. fmm lae fiist 1 

ne>ci fell Ijin pa‘'»ion au insult O Tiijilet ' I eoald hin» 
]o\ ctl tint, man, — leallv lo\ ed Lira ' anti I longed so to be good 
O God * O God ’ ” ‘ 

“Thank Hcaien, yon don i lo’ e him' eiit<l Tiiplet, 
hastilv “Thank Hca\t 11 toi that* ’ 

**Loie him ^ Lott a man ^\hl> coine*^ to nio mlh a silU 
seeond-hand affection fioin his iii'^ipid haliv fare ainl offers nn* 
JiaU, oi two thuds oi a tiiud <if hia worthle&s heart ^ I hate 
him * — and hei ’ — c'lid all the woild * 

“ riiat is IN hat I c di a %tiy piojjer feeling,” ‘*rul pom Tii^t- 
let, Mith a treak attempt to soothe hei *■* TJien bleak •nnii 
him at once, and all ■« ill be well ’ 

“Bleak iMlh him’’ Aie ton mad*^ No’ Since he plats 
ivith the tools of my tiade I shall fool him woise than he has 
me I will feed his passion full, tempt him, tortuie him, play 
with him, as the anglei plaj s a fish upon his hook. And, wrheu 
his veiy life depends on me, then by degrees he shall see mo 
cool, and cool, and fieeze into bitter aversion Then he shall 
me the hour he fought with the Devil against my soul, and 
played false with a brain and heait like mine ^ *’ 

“ But his poor wife ? You will have pity on her ’ ” 

“His wife! Are wives* hearts the only hearts that throb, 
and burn, and breaks His wife must defend herself It is 
not fiom me that mercy can come to her, noi from hei to me 
T loathe liei, and I shall not forget that you took her pait 
Only, if you are her friend, take my adN loe, don’t you assist 
hei I shall defeat her without that Let her fight her battle, 
and X mme ” 

“ Ah, madam ’ she cannot fight , she is a dove.” 

“ You are a fool ^ What do you know about women ? You 
were with her five minutes, and she turned you inside out My 
life on it, whilst I have been fooling my time here, she is m 
the field, with all the arts of our sex, simplicity at the head 
of them ” 

Tiiplet wras making a futile endeavor to convert her to his 
view of her rival, when a knock suddenly came to his door A 
slovenly girl, one of his own neighbors, brought him a bit of 
paper, wu^ a Ime written m pencil. 

“ ’Tis from a lady, who waits below,” said the girl. 
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Mrs Wofengton ■went again to tlie window, and theie she 
saw getting out of a coach, and attended by Janies Burdock, 
^label Vane, who liad sent up her name on the back of an old 
letter 

“ What feliall I do ^ ” said Tiii>let, as soon as he lecovered 
the first stunning effects of this cont^ etemps To his astonish- 
ment, ;Mib Wothngton bade the girl shoAv the lady upstaus 
The gill went down on this eirand 

“But yov, are heie,'’ lemonstiated Tiiplet “ O, to be suie, 
you can go into the other room Theie is plenty of time to 
avoid hei,” said Triplet, in a veiy natural tiemor “This way, 
madam ’ ” 

Mrs. Woffington stood in the middle of the room like a 
statue 

“ What does she come here for “5* ’’ said she, sternly. “ You 
have not told me all 

“ I don’t know,” cried poor Triplet, in dismay ; “ and I think 
the Devil brings her here to confound me For Heaven’s sake, 
retire^ What "will become of us aU^ There will be.murdei, 
I know there will ^ ” 

To his honor, Mis. Woffington would not move. “You are 
on her side,” said she, slowly, wnth a concentration of spite and 
suspicion She looked frightful at this moment “ All the bet- 
ter for me,” added she, with a world of female malignity 

Triplet could not make head against this blow , he gasped, 
and poin’bed piteously to the inner door. “ No , I will know 
two things the course she means to take, and the 'terms you 
two are upon.” 

By this time Mrs Vane’s light foot was heard on the stair, 
and Triplet sank into a chair. “ They will tear one another 
to pieces,” said he 

A tap came to the door. 

He looked fearfully round for the woman whom jealousy 
had so speedily turned from an angel to a fiend , and saw wnth 
dismay that she had actually had the hardihood to slip round 
and enter the picture again. She had not qmte arranged her- 
self when her rival knocked. 

Triplet dragged himself to the door. Before he opened it, 
he looked fearfully over his shoulder, and received a glance of 
cool, bitter, deadly hostility, that boded iH both for him and his 
visitor. Triplets apprehensions were not unreasonable. His 
benefactress and this sweet lady were rivals I 
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Jealousy is a dieadful passion, it makes us tigers The 
jealous always thiist for blood At any moment when reason 
is a little weakei than usual, they are leady to loll the thmg 
they hate oi the thing they love 

Any open collision between these ladies would scattei ill con- 
sequences all lound Under such ciicumstances, we are pietty 
suie to say oi do something wicked, silly, or unreasonable But 
what tortuied Triplet moie than anjrthmg was his own paiticu- 
lar notion that fate doomed him to witness a formal eneoimter 
between these twro women, and of course an encounter of such 
a natuie as we m oui day illusiiate by “ Kilkenny cats ** 

To be suie. Mis Vane had appeared a dove, but doves can 
peck on certam occasions, and no doubt she had a spirit at bot- 
tom Hei coming to him proved it. And had not the other 
been a dove all the morning and afternoon ^ Yet jealousy had 
turned her to a fiend before his eyes. Then if ([wj^ch was not 
probable) no collision took place, what a situation was his ^ 
Mrs Woffington (Ins buckler from starvation) suspected him, 
and would distort every woid that came from Mrs Vane’s lips 
Triplet’s situation was, in fact, that of j3Eneas m the storm. 

Olim et haeo memimsse juvabit — 

But, while present, such things don’t please any one a bit 

It was the sort of situation we can laugh at, and see the fun 
of it SIX months after, if not shipwrecked on it at the time 

With a ghastly smile the poor quaking hypocrite welcomed 
Mrs Vane, and professed a woild of innocent delight that she 
had so honored his humble roof 

She interrupted his compliments, and begged him to see 
whether she was followed by a gentleman m a cloak. 

Triplet looked out of the window. 

“ Sir Charles Pomandei ’ ” gasped he. 

Sir Charles was at the very door. If, however, he had in- 
tended to mount the stairs he changed his mind, for he sud- 
denly went off round the corner with a businesslike air, real 
or fictitious, 

“ He IS gone, madam,” said Triplet. 

Mrs Vane, the better to escape detection or observation, 
wore a thick mantle and a hood that concealed her features 
Of these Triplet debarrassed her, 

“ Sit down, madam ; ” and he hastily drew a chair so that 
her back was to the picture. 
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She was pale, and tiemhled a little She hid her face in her 
hands a moment, then, lecoveimg her courage, “she begged Mi 
Tiiplet to paidon her for coming to him. He had inspired her 
with confidence,” she srad , “he had offered her his services, and 
so she had come to him, for she had no other fiiend to aid her 
m her soie distiess ” She might have added, that with the tact 
of hei sex she had read Tiiplet to the bottom, and came to him 
as she w’ould to a benevolent, muscular old woman 

Tiiplet’s natuial impulse was to repeat most warmly liis of- 
fers of sei\ice He did so, and then, conscious of the pictuie, 
had a misgiving 

“Dear Mi Triplet,” began Mrs Vane, “you know this per- 
son, Mrs. W offington ” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Triplet, lowering his eyes, “I am 
honored by her acquaintance ” 

“ You will take me to the theater where she acts ? ” 

“ Yes, madam to the boxes, I presume ? ” 

“ No I O no I How could I bear that ^ To the place wheie 
the actors and actresses aie ” 

Triplet demurred This would be courtmg that very col- 
lision, the dread of which even now oppressed him 

At the first faint sign of resistance she began to supplicate 
him, as if he was some gieat, stein tyrant. 

“O, jou must not, you cannot refuse me You do not 
know what I risk to obtam this. I have risen from my bed 
to come to you I have a fibre here I ” She pressed her hand 
to her brow “ O, take me to her I ” 

“Madam, I will do anjrthmg for you. But be advised, 
trust to my knowledge of human nature What you require 
is madness Gracious Heavens 1 you two are rivals, and when 
rivals meet there’s murder or deadly mischief ” 

“ Ah 1 if you knew my sorrow, you would not thwart me. 
O Mr Triplet I little did I think you were as cruel as the 
rest.” So then this cruel monster whimpered out that he 
should do any folly she insisted upon. “ Good, kind Mi Trip- 
let I ” said Mrs Vane. “Let me look m your face? Yes, I see 
you are honest and true. I will tell you all.” Then she poured 
m his ear her simple tale, unadorned and touching as Judah’s 
speech to Joseph She told him how she loved her husband; 
how he had loved her , how happy they were for the first six 
months; how her heart sank when he left her; how he had 
promised she should jom him, and on that hope she lived. 
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*‘But foi two months he had ceased to speak of this, and I 
g^ew heartsick waitmg* for the summons that never came At 
last I felt I should die if T did not see him , so I plucked up 
com age and wrote that I must come to him He did not foi- 
bid me, so I left our coimtiy home O su ^ I cannot make yon 
know how my heait burned to be by his side. I counted the 
houis of the 30m ney, I counted the miles At last I reached 
his house, I found a gay company theie I was a httle soiry, 
but I said ‘ His friends shall be welcome, light welcome. He 
has asked them to ■« elcome his ife * 

Pool thing * ” mutteied Tiiplet 

“O Ml Tiiplet ’ they were there to do honor to , and 

thewnfewas neithex expected noi desiied Theie lay my letteis 
With then seals unbioken I know aP lixs letteis by heait, Mr. 
Tiiplet The seals unbioken — unbroken * Mr. Tiiplet * 

“It is abommable ’ ” cried Tiiplet, fieicely 
‘^And she who sat m my seat — in his house, and in his 
heait — was this lady, the actiess you so piaised to me 

“That lady, ma’am,” said Tiiidet, “has been deceived as 
well as you ” 

“ I am convinced of it,” said Mabel. 

“ And it IS my painful duty to tell you, madam, that, with 
all her talents and sweetness, she has a fiery temper, yes, a 
very fiery temper,” contmued Triplet, stoutly, though with an 
uneasy glance in a certam direction , “ and I have reason to 
believe she is angry, and thinks more of her own ill usage than 
yours. Don’t you go near hei Trust to my knowledge of 
the sex, madam , I am a dramatic writer. Did you ever read 
the ‘ Rival Queens ’ ^ ” 

“No ” 

“I thought not. "Well, madam, one stabs the other, and 
the one that is stabbed says thmgs to the other that are more 
biting than steel The prudent course for you is to keep apart, 
and be always cheerful, and welcome him with a smile — and — 
have you read ‘ The Way to keep him ’ ? ” 

“No, Mr Tiiplet,” said Mabel, firmly, “I cannot feign. 
Were I to attempt talent and deceit, I should be weaker than 
I am now. Honesty and right are all my strengjth I will cry 
to her for justice and mercy. And if I cry in vain, I shall die, 
Mr Triplet, that is all.” 

“ Don’t cry, dear lady,’* said Triplet, in a broken voice. 

“It IS impossible I ” cned she, suddenly. “I am not learned 
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but I can read faces. I alwajs could, and so could my Aunt 
Deboiab. befoie me I read you right, Mr Tiiplet, and I have 
read her too Did not my heait uaim to hei amongst them 
all*^ Theie ta a heart at the bottom of all hei acting, and that 
heait is good and noble ” 

She IS, madam * she is ’ and chaiitable too I know a 
family she saved fiom stai ration and despaii O yes ’ she has 
a heait — to feel loi the poor at all events ” 

“ And am I not the pooiest of the poor’ ” cued Mrs Vane 
“I haie no father nor mother. Mi Tiiplet , my husband is all 
I have in the woild, — all I Iiad^ I mean ” 

Tiiplet, deeply affected himself, stole a look at Mrs Wof- 
fington. She was pale , but her face was composed into a sort 
of dogged obstmacy. He u as disgusted with her “ Madam,’^ 
said he, sternly, ‘‘theie is a wild beast more eiuel and savage 
than wolves and bears , it is called ‘ a rival,* and don’t you get 
in its way ” 

At tins moment, in spite of Triplet’s precaution, hlrs Vane, 
castmg her eye accidentally round, caught sight of the pictuie, 
and instantly started up, crying, “ She is there ^ ” Triplet was 
thunderstiuck “ What a likeness ^ ” cued she, and moved 
towaids the supposed picture 

“ Don't go to it f ” died Triplet, aghast , “ the color is wet ” 

She stopped , but her eye and hei very soul dwelt upon 
the supposed picture ; and Triplet stood quaking “ How like I 
It seems to bieathe. You are a great pamter, sir. A glass is 
not truer ” 

Triplet, hardly knowing what he said, muttered something 
about “ critics and hghts and shades.” 

“ Then they are blmd 1 ” oned Mabel, never for a moment 
removing her eye from the ob 3 ect “ Tell me not of lights and 
shades The pictures I see have a look of pamt , but youis 
looks like life O that she were here, as this wonderful image 
of hers is I would speak to her. I am not wise or learned ; 
but orators never pleaded as I would plead to her for my 
Ernest’s heart.” Still her eye glanced upon the picture , and 
I suppose her heart realized an actual presence, though her 
judgment did not ; for by some irresistible impulse she sank 
slowly down and stretched her clasped hands towards it, while 
sobs and words seemed to break direct from her bursting heart. 
“O yes I you are beautiful, you are gifted, and the eyes of 
thousands wait upon your very word and look. What wonder 
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that he, aident, lefined, and genial, shotdd lay his heait at yoni 
feet ^ And I have nothing but m3’- love to make him love me 
I cannot take him fiom you O, be generous to the \reak ’ O, 
give him back to me * What is one heait inoie to you ’ You 
are so iich, and I am so poor, that without his love I have noth- 
ing, and can do nothmg but sit me down and cry till mj’ heart 
breaks Give him back to me, beautiful, teiiible woman ^ for, 
with all 3’-oui gifts, 3 ou cannot love him as his poor ^label does , 
and I -will love 5'ou longer perhaps than men can love I will 
kiss 3’'our feet, and Heaien abo-ve rvill bless 30U , and I will 
bless you and pra3- for you to m3’ d^ung da3’- Ah ’ it is alive ^ 
I am frightened’ I am fiightened ’ ’’ She ran to Triplet and 
seized his arm ‘‘ No * ” cried she, quivering close to him , “■ I’m 
not frightened, for it was for me she — O IMis "Woffington^ ” 
and, hiding her face on Mr Triplet’s shouldei, she blushed, and 
wept, and trembled 

"What was it had betrayed Mrs. Woffington ^ A tear f 

During the whole of this mter-view ^which had taken a turn 
so unlooked foi by the listener) she might have said -with 
Beatrice, “What fire is m mine ears? ” and what self-reproach 
and chill misgi vmg in her heart too She had passed through 
a hundred emotions, as the young innocent wife told her sad 
and simple story But anxious now above all things to escape 
without being lecognized, — for she had long repented having 
listened at all, or placed heiself in her present position, — she 
fiercely mastered her countenance , but, though she ruled her 
features, she could not rule hei heart And when the young 
■wife, instead of inveighing agauist her, came to her as a supph- 
cant, with faith in her goodness, and sobbed to her for pity, 
a big tear rolled down her cheek, and proved her somethmg 
more than a picture or an actress 

Mrs Vane, as we have related, screamed and ran to Triplet 

Mrs. Woffington came mstantly from her frame, and stood 
before them in a despair mg attitude, with one hand upon her 
brow. For a single moment her impulse was to fly from the 
apartment, so ashamed was she of havmg listened, and of meet- 
ing her rival in this way ; but she conquered this feehng, and, 
as soon as she saw Mrs Vane too had recovered some compo- 
sure, she said to Triplet, m a low but firm voice — 

Leave us, sir. No hvmg creature must hear what I say 
to this lady I ” 

Triplet remonstrated, but Mrs. Vane said faintly . — 
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O yes, good !Mi Triplet, I would rather you left me ” 

Triplet, full of misgmngs, was obliged to retire 
Be composed, ladies, " said he, piteously “ Neithei of you 
could help it , ” and so he entered his inner room, wheie he sat 
and hstened neivouslv, foi he could not shake o£E all apprehen- 
sion of a personal enc«»untei 

In the loom he had lett theie was a long, uneasy silence 
Both ladies "ueie gnatlj embarrassed It tv as the actiess t\ho 
spoke lust All trace of emotion, except a ceitain palloi, was 
diivcn from her lace She spoke with veiy marked courtesy, 
but in tones that seemed to freeze as they dropped one by one 
fioni her mouth 

“ 1 trust, madam, vou will do me the 3 ustice to believe I did 
not know !Mi V ane v as married ? 

*••1 am suie of it ’ " said IMabel, warmly “I feel you are 
as good as yoir are gifted ” 

“Mis Vane, I am not’” said the other, almost sternly 
“ You are deceived ^ ” 

“Then Hea’ven have mercy on me ^ No ^ I am not de- 
ceit ed, you pitied me You speak coldly nowj but I know 
j our face and your hear t, — you pity me ^ ” 

“I do respect, admire, and pity you,” sard Mis Woffington, 
sadlj , “and I could consent nevermore to communicate with 
your — with Mr Vane ” 

“ Ah ^ ” cried Mabel , “ Heaven will bless you ^ But will 
you give me back his heart 9 ” 

“ How can I do that ’ ” sard Mrs Woffington, uneasily , she 
had not bargained for this. 

“The magnet can repel as well as attract Can you not 
break your own spell 9 What will his presence be to me, if his 
heart remain behind ^ ” 

“ You ask much of me ” 

“ Alas ^ I do ” 

“ But I could do er en this ” She paused for breath “ And 
perhaps if you, who have not only touched my heart, but won 
my lespect, were to say to me, ‘ Do so,’ I should do it ” Again 
she paused, and spoke with difficulty , for the bitter struggle 
took away her bieatli “ Mr Vane thinks better of me than I 
deserve I have — — only — to make him believe me — - worthless 
— worse than I am — and he will drop me like an adder — and 
love you better, far better — foi having known — admired — 
and despised Margaret Woffington.” 
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“ oil' " cued Mabel, '•* I shall bless you eveiy hour of my life ''' 
Hei countenance brightened into rapture at the pictuie, and 
;Mis 'SVotnngton''s daikened with bitterness as she watched her 

But Mabel reflected ** Rob 3’oii of 3 oui good name ^ ” said 
this x^ure cieatuie “Ah, Mabel Vane * j'ou think but of 30U1- 
selt ’ 

“ I thank 3’ou, madam,” said Mrs "Woffington, a little touched 
bj’ this unexpected tiait, * but some one must sufter here, 
and ’ 

Mabel Vane inteirupted hei “This would be cruel and 
base,” said she, firmlj ‘ No woman s fOi.ehead shall be soiled 
b}’' me O madam ' beauty is admiied talent adoied , but 
viitue IS a woman’s eiown With it, the pool aie rich , with- 
out it, the iich aie pooi It walks tlnough life uxnight, and 
net ex hides its head toi high 01 low ” 

Her face was as the face of an angel now , and the actress, 
conquered bj' hei beauty and her goodness, actually bowed hei 
head and gently kissed the hand of the country wife whom she 
had quizzed a few' hours ago. 

Fiailty paid this homage to virtue ^ 

Mabel Vane haidly noticed it , hei eye was lifted to heaven, 
and her heait was gone there for help in a sore stiuggle 

“ This would be to assassinate you , no less And so, 
madam,” she sighed, “ with God’s help, I do lefuse your offer , 
choosing rather, if needs be, to live desolate, but innocent, — 
many a better than I hath hved so, — aye ' if God walls it, to 
die, with mj' hopes and my heait crushed, but my hands un- 
stained , foi so my humble life has passed ” 

How beautiful, gieat, and puie goodness is I It pamts 
heaven on the face that has it, it wakens the sleeping souls 
that meet it. 

At the bottom of Margaret Woffi.ngton*s heart lay a soul, 
unknown to the world, scarce known to herself, — a heavenly 
haip, on which ill airs of passion had been played, — but still it 
was there, in tune with all that is true, pure, really gieat and 
good And now the flush that a great heart sends to the brow, 
to herald great actions, came to her cheek and brow 

“ Humble I ” she cried “ Such as you are the diamonds of 
our race You angel of truth and goodness, you have con- 
quered I ” 

“ O yes I yes I Thank God, yes I ” 

“ What a flend I must be could I injure you ^ The poor 
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heart we have both ov-eiiated shall be yours again, and yours 
toie\ei In my hands it is iiamted glass, in the luster of a 
love like yours it may become a priceless jewel ” She turned 
her head away and pondeied a moment, then suddenly offered 
to Mis Vane her hand with nobleness and majesty “ Can you 
tiust me*^’’ The aotiess too was divinely beautiful now, for 
hei good angel shone thiough her 

“ 1 could tiust ^ ou with my life ’ ’’’ was the lejily 
Ah ^ it 1 might call you fiiend, dear lady, what would I 
not do — suffei — resign — to be worthy that title ^ ** 

“^iSTo, not fiieud eiied the -waim, innocent Mabel, “ sis- 
tei ^ I w ill call j ou sistei I have no sistei ” 

“ Sihtei ^ ” said Mis "Woffington “ O, do not mock me ^ 
Alas ’ j ou do not know what you say. That sacred name to 
me, fiom lips so puie as jours , Mis Vane,** said she, timidly, 
*■* would you think me piesumptuous if I begged you to — to 
let me kiss you ^ ** 

The w'ords weie scaice spoken befoie Mrs. Vane*s arms 
were wieathed round her neck, and that innocent cheek laid 
sweetly to heis 

Mrs Woffington strained her to her bosom, and two great 
hearts, whose grandeur the world, worshiper of charlatans, 
never discovered, had found each other out and beat against 
each other A great heart is as quick to find another out as 
the woild is slow 

Mrs Woffington burst into a passion of tears and clasped 
Mabel tighter and tighter, m a half-despairing way Mabel 
mistook the cause, but she kissed her tears away. 

“ Dear sister,** said she, “ be comforted I love you. My 
heart warmed to you the first moment I saw you A woman’s 
love and gratitude are something Ah! you will never find 
me change. This is for life, look you ** 

“ God grant it ^ ** cried the other poor woman “ O, it is 
not that, it IS not that , it is because I am so little worthy of 
this It IS a sin to deceive jou. I am not good like you 
You do not know me ’ ** 

“ You do not know yourself if you say so ^ ” cried Mabel , 
and to her heaier the words seemed to come from heaven. “I 
read faces,** said Mabel. “ I read yours at sight, and you are 
what I set you down , and nobody must breathe a word against 
you, not even yourself Do you think I am blind ? You are 
beautiful, you are good, you are my sister, and I love you I ” 
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••Hea^en foigive me ’ ' thoug-lit the other. “• How can I 
le&igii this angeFb good opinion’ Suiely Ileiien sends this 
blessed dew to mv iiaiched heart ’ ’ And now she burned to 
make good her piomise, and earn this viituous -wile’s loie 
She folded her once more in hei aims, and then, taking hei 
br the hand, led hei tendeily into Tiiplet’s mnei loom She 
made hei lie doM n on the bed, and placed pillo'w s high f oi her 
like a mothex, and leaned o'vei hei as she lay, and piessed her 
lips gently to hei foiehead. Hei feitile brain had alieady 
digested a plan, but she had resolved that this pure and candid 
soul should take no lessons of deceit Lie there,” said she, 

“ till I open the door, and then ^oin us Do j on kno-w what I 
am going to do ’ I am not going to lestoie you your husband's 
hoait, but to show you it ne'vei leally left you 
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Dobbkidge Br ACK-uoBE This well-known English novelist was 
born at Eongwoith, Beikshire, June 9, 1825 He received his education at 
Tiverton and Exeter College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1847 At first a 
comejancer, he has mainly devoted himself to literatme His leputation is 
fomided prmcipallj upon “Loina Doone a Romance of Exmooi ” (1869), one 
of the most mterestnig historical novels of the century He has also written 
* Ciaddock Nowell,” “The Maid of Sker,” “Cupps the Carrier,” “Mary 
Anerlej,” “Su Thomas XJpmoie,” “ Spiinghaven,” “Kit and Batty,” “Perly- 
cross,” “Danel,” “Slam by the Doones, and Other Stones” Among his 
poetical works are a translation of Virgil’s “Georgies,” “Bate of Eranklin,” 
and “EringiUa ”3 

When I was turned fourteen years old, and put into good 
smallclothes, buckled at the knee, and stiong blue worsted 
hosen, knitted by my mother, it happened to me without 
choice, I may say, to explore the Bagworthy water. And it 
came about in this -wise ; — 

My mother had long been ailing, and not well able to eat 
much ; and there is nothing that frightens us so much as for 
people to have no love of their victuals Now I chanced to 
remember that once at the time of the holidays I had brought 

* By perDusnon of anthor and Sampson ILiow, Marston & Oo (Crown 8vo, S« 6(f) 
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dear mother fiom Tiveiton a jai of x>ickled loaches, eanght by 
mjself in the Lo\Miiaii Rnei, and baked in the kitchen oven, 
with vmegai, a few le^n es of bcU, and about a dozen peppei- 
cuins And niothei had said that in hei life she had nevei 
tassted anything lit to he tomx>aicd with them Whethei she 
sanl so good a thing out oi comidiment to my skill m catchmg 
the hsh and cooking them, oi wheUiei she leally meant it, is 
inoie tlian I can tell, though I quite believe the latter, and so 
would nio-at xieojile who tasted them, at any late, I now 
lesolted to get some loaches foi hei, and do them m the self- 
same mannei, jui^t to make hei eat a bit. 

dliere are many peojde, even now, w'ho have not come to 
a light knowledge what a loach is, and wrheie he lives, and 
liow' to c<itcli and pickle him And I will not tell them all 
about it, becau'-e if I did, veiy likely theie would be no loaches 
lett ten oi twenty yeais aftei the appeal ance of this book A 
pickled minnow is veiy good, if jou catch him in a stickle, 
with the scailet tingeis uxion him , but I count him no more 
than the loxies in beer compared with a loach done piopeily 
Being resolved to catch some loaches, whatevei tiouble it 
cost me, I set foith without a woid to any one, in the foienoon 
of St V.dentine’s day, 1075—6, I think it must have been 
Annie should not come wutli me, because the water was too 
cold, for the wmtei had been long, and snow lay heie and 
theie m patches in the hollow of the banks, like a lady’s gloves 
forgotten And yet the spiing was bieaking foith, as it always 
docs m Devonshire, when the turn of the days is ovei , and 
though there was little to see of it, the air was full of feeling 
It puzzles me now that I lemember all those young impies- 
sions so, because I took no heed of them at the time whatever , 
and yet they come upon me blight, when nothing else is evi- 
dent in the giay fog of evpeiience I am like an old man 
gazing at the outside of his spectacles, and seeing, as he rubs 
the dust, the imago of his giandson playing at bopeep with him. 

But let me be of any age, I ne\ er could foiget that day, and 
how bittei cold the water was Foi I doffed my shoes and 
hose, and put them into a bag about my neck, and left my 
little coat at home, and tied my shirt sleeves back to my shoul- 
ders Then I took a thiee-pronged fork firmly bound to a rod 
with cord, and a piece of canvas kerchief with a lump of bread 
inside it , and so went into the pebbly water, trying to think 
how warm it was. For more than a mile all down the Lynn 
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Stream, scaicely a stone I lett unturned, being tnoiuiigliiy 
sliilled in the tucks o± the loach, and knotving ho\\ he hides 
himself Foi, being giay -spotted, and clear to see thiough 
and something like a cuttlefish, onlv moie substantial, he -will 
stay i-iuite still tiheie a stieak of weed i^ in the lapid watei, 
hoping to be oveilooked, not caiing even to wag his tail 
Then, being disuiibed, he flips ait ay, like iihaleboiie fiom the 
fingei, and hies to a shelf of stone, and lies viith his sharp head 
X»oked in undei it , oi sometimes he bellies him into the mud, 
and only shows his back ridge And that is the time to spear 
him mcelj, holding the folk \eiy gmgeily, and allowing foi the 
bent of it, w hich comes to pass, I know not how', at the tickle 
of an and w ater 

Oi, if voui loach should not be abroad when first tou come 
to look for him, but keeping snug in his little home, then you 
may see him come foith amazed at the quivering of the shingles 
and oai himself and look at j’ou, and then dait upstieam, like 
a little giay stieak , and then you must try to maik him in, and 
follow very daintily. So aftei that, in a sandy place, you steal 
up behind his tail to him, so that he cannot set ej es on you, 
foi his head is upstream always, and theie you see him abid- 
ing still, deal, and mild and afl!able Then, as he looks so 
innocent, you make full sure to prog him well, m spite of the 
wrj of the watei, and the sun making elbows to everything, 
and the tiembling of youi fingei s But when you gird at him 
lovingly, and have as good as gotten him, lo ! in the go by of 
the 11% ei he is gone as a shadow goes, and only a little cloud 
of mud curls away from the points of the foik 

A long w^ay down that limpid water, chill and bright as an 
icebeig, went my little self that day on man’s choice eriand — 
destruction All the young fish seemed to know that I was 
one who had taken out God’s eeitifioate, and meant to have the 
value of it , every one of them was aware that we desolate 
moie than replemsh the earth For a cow might come and 
look into the water, and put her yellow lips down ; a king- 
fisher, like a blue ariow, might shoot through the dark alleys 
over the channel, or sit on a dipping withy bough, with his 
beak sunk into his breast feathers , even an otter might float 
downstream, likening himself to a log of wood, with his flat 
head flush with the water top, and his oily eyes peering quietly ; 
and yet no panic would seize other life, as it does when a 
sample of man comes. 
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Now let not any one su^jpobe that 1 tUonglit of these things 
'when I was yonng, foi I knew not the way to do it And 
proud enough m tiuth I wms at the universal feai I spiead in 
all those lonely places, wdieie I mj'&elf must ha^e been afraid, 
if an 3 ’tlung had come up to me It is all \ery pretty to see 
the tiees big with then hopes of anothei jeai, though dumb as 
jet on the subject, and the wateis murmuimg ga^^ety, and the 
banks spicad out with eomfoit , but a boy takes none of this to 
heart, unless he be meant foi a poet (which God can ne\ei 
charge upon me"), and he w’^ould liefer ha^e a good apjde, or 
even «i bad one if he stole it. 

When J liad tra\eled two miles or so, conquered now and 
then w’ltli cold, and coming out to rub my legs into a livelj" 
fiiciion, and only fishing heie and there because of the tum- 
blmg watei, suddenly, in an open space, where meadows spiead 
about it, I found a good stream flowing softly into the body of 
oui brook And it bi ought, so far as I could guess by the 
sw eep of it under my kneecaps, a larger power of clear water 
than the Ljnu itself had , only it came moie quietly down, not 
being troubled with stairs and steps, as the fortune of the Lynn 
IS, but gliding smoothly and forcibly, as if upon some set pur- 
jKJse 

Hereupon I drew up and thought, and leason was much 
inside me because the watei was bitter cold, and my little toes 
were aching So on the bank I rubbed them well with a sprout 
of young stmg nettle, and having skipped about awhile, was 
kindly inclined to eat a bit 

Now all the turn of my life hung upon that moment But 
as I sat there munching a crust of Betty Muxwoithy’s sweet 
brown bread, and a bit of cold bacon along with it, and kick- 
ing my httle red heels agamst the dry loam to keep them 
warm, I knew no more than fish under the folk what was 
going on over me. It seemed a sad business to go back now 
and tell Anme there were no loaches , and yet xt was a fright- 
ful thing, knowing what I did of it, to venture, where no 
grown man durst, up the Bagworthy water. And please to 
recollect that I was only a boy in those days, fond enough of 
anything new, but not like a man to meet it 

However, as I ate more and more, my spirit arose witbin 
me, and I thought of what my father had been, and how he 
had told me a hundred times never to be a coward. And then 
I grew warm, and my litUe heart was ashamed of its pitapat- 
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iiig, and I !sai*l to myself, * Now, if fathei looks, he shall see 
that I obey him ” So I put the bag lound my neck again, and 
buckled my bieechet. fai up fiom the knee, expecting deepei 
T;\atei, and crossing the Ljnn, went &toutl3 up under the 
blanches '\^lllch hang so daik on the Bag worthy- ii\er 

I found It stiongl} oveit^oven, turned, and toin with thicket 
wood, but not so iock\’ as the Lmn. and moie inclined to go 
evenly" There were bars ot chafed stakes stretched from the 
sides haltw’aj' across the cuiient, and light outiideis of pith\' 
w eed, and blades of last 3 ear's water gi ass trembling m the 
quiet places, like a spidei's threads, on the transparent stillness, 
with a tint of olive moving it And hcie and theie the sun 
came in, as il h±s hght w^aa sifted, making dance upon the 
wa\es, and shadowing the pebbles 

Heie, although aftrighted often b^ the deeji, daik places, and 
feelmg that eveiy step I took might never be taken backward, 
on tJio whole I had very comely sport of loaches, trout, and 
mrnnowrs, forking some, and tickling some, and driving others 
to shallow nooks, whence I could bail them ashoie Now, if 
you have ever been fishing, will not wonder that I was led 
on, forgetting all about danger, and taking no heed of the time, 
but shouting in a childish way whenever I caught a “ whacker ” 
(as we called a big fish at Tiverton), and m sooth there were 
very fine loaches here, having more lie and harborage than in 
the rough Lj’nn stream, though not quite so large as in the 
Lowman, where I have even taken them to the weight of half 
a pound 

But in answer to all my shouts there never was any sound 
at all, except of a rocky echo, or a scared bird hustling away, 
or the sudden dive of a water vole ; and the place grew thicker 
and thicker, and the covert grew darker above me, until I 
thought that the fishes might have good chance of eating me, 
instead of my eating the fishes 

For now the day was falling fast behind the brown of the 
hilltops, and the trees, being void of leaf and hard, seemed 
giants ready to beat me And every moment, as the sky was 
dealing up for a white fiost, the cold of the water got worse 
and worse, until I was fit to cry with it And so, in a sorry 
plight, I came to an opening m the bushes, where a great black 
pool lay in front of me, whitened with snow (as I thought) at 
the sides, till I saw it was only foam froth. 

Now, though I could, swim with great ease and comfort, and 
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feaierl no depth of water, when I could fairly come to it, yet I 
had no desiie to go o^el head and eais into this g“ieat pool, 
heing- so damped and weaiy, and cold enough in all conscience, 
though w et onlj up to the middle, not counting my arms and 
shouldois And the look of tliitj black pit w as enough to stop 
ono fiom diMng into it, eten on a hot sunimei’s day, W'lth sun- 
shine on the watei , I mean, if the sun etei shone theie As 
it w’as, I sliuddeied and diow back , not alone at the pool itself 
and the black air theie wras about it, but also at the wrhiiling 
luannei, and wisping of white threads upon it m stiipy circles 
round and lound , and the centei still as jet 

But soon I saw the leason of the stir and depth of that gieat 
pit, as well as of the loaiing sound which long had made me 
wonder Foi skiiting lound one side, with wery httle comfort, 
because the rocks weie high and steep, and the ledge at the foot 
so nan ow , I came to a sudden sight and marvel, such as I never 
di earned of For, lo ’ I stood at the foot of a long pale slide of 
walei, coming smoothly to me, without any bieak oi hindiance, 
for a bundled yaids oi moie, and fenced on eitliei side with 
cliff, sheoi, and stiaight, and shining. The watei neither lan 
nor fell, noi leaped w ith any spouting, but made one even slope 
of it, as if it had been combed oi planed, and looking like a 
plank of deal laid down a deep black staiicase However, theie 
wras no side rail, noi any place to walk upon, only the channel 
a fathom wade, and the peipendicular Avails of crag shutting out 
the CAening 

The look of this place had a sad effect, scaling me veiy 
greatly, and making me feel that I would give something only 
to bo at home again, with Annie cooking my suppei, and our 
dog. Watch, sniffing upward But nothing would come of wish- 
ing , that I had long found out , and it only made one the less 
inclined to work without white feather. So I laid the case 
befoie me in a little council , not for loss of time, hut only that 
T wanted lest, and to see things truly 

Then says I to myself, “ John Ridd, these trees, and pools, 
and lonesome locks, and setting of the sunlight, are making a 
grewsome coward of thee Shall I go back to my mother so, 
and be called her foailess boy ^ 

Nevertheless, I am free to own that it was not any fine sense 
of shame which settled my decision , for indeed there was nearly 
as much of danger in going back as in going on, and perhaps 
even more of labor, the journey being so roundabout. But that 
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•trhicli sa-veil me iiom tianmg back ’s\as a stiange, inqui^ita^e 
desae, uiibecommg m a boy ot little jeais , in a woicl, I 

%\oj1i 1 ij-bk u gieat deal to know -what made the watei come 
dovn like tiiar, and what llieie wa-s at the top of it 

Tneieioie, seeing haid stiife befoie me, I gut up my 
bieecLes anew, with each buckle one hole tightei, ±oi the sod- 
den stiajjs woie stietclnng and gi\ing, and ma\hai» my legs 
weie giown smaller liom the coldness of it Then I be&towred 
my fish aiound mv neck nioie tightU, and not stop]jmg to look 
much, for feai of feai, ciawled along otei the folk of rocks, 
wheie the wctei Jiad scooped the stone out, and shunning thus 
the ledge fiom tvhence it lo^e like the mane ot a white hoise 
into the broad black jjool, softH I let my feet mto the dip and 
lasli of the toirent 

And heie I had leckoned without my host, although (as I 
thought) so cle\ei , and it was much but that I went down 
into the gieat black pool, and had nevei been heard of more , 
and this must have been the end of me, except for my trusty 
loach folk. For the gieen w’ave came down like gieat bottles 
ujicn me, and my legs weie gone off in a moment, and I had 
not time to cry out with wondei, only to think of my mother 
and Annie, and knock my head veiy sadly, which made it go 
round so that biains w’eie no good, even if I had any But 
all in a moment, befoie I knew aught, except that I must die 
out of the w ay, with a loai of water upon me, my fork, praise 
God, stuck fast in the rook, and I was boine up upon it I felt 
nothing except that heie was another matter to begin upon , 
and it migbt be worth while, oi again it might not, to have 
another fight foi it But presently the dash of the water upon 
my face revived me, and my mmd grew used to the loai of it ; 
and meseemed I had been worse off than this when first flung 
mto the Lowrman 

Therefore I gathered my legs back slowly, as if they were 
fish to be landed, stopping whenever the wrater flew too strongly 
off my shin bones, and coming along without sticking out to 
let the wave get hold of me And m this mannej: I won a 
footing, leaning well forward like a di aught horse, and balan- 
cmg on my strength, as it were, with the ashen stake set behmd 
me Then I said to myself, “John Hidd, the sooner you. get 
yourself out by the way you came, the better it will be for 
you But to my great ^smay and affright, I saw that no 
choice was left me, except that I must climb somehow up that 
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hill of water, or eKe bo washed down into the pool and whirl 
aioimd it till it di owned me For there was no chance ot 
fetching back by the wav T had gone down into it, and fuithei 
np was a hedge oi rock t>ii either side of the water w’^ay, using 
a hundred \aids m height, and loi all I could tell five hun- 
dred, and no jdace to set a foot in 

Ha\mg said the Loid s Prajei (which was all I knew), and 
m ide a 'veiy bad 30b of it, I giasped the good loach stick under 
a knot, and steadied me with my left hand, and so with a sigh 
of despair began my couise up the feailul torrent way To 
me it seemed half a mile, at least, of sliding w’atei above me, 
but in truth it was little moie than a fuilong, as I came to 
know’ alter w aid. It would have been a hard ascent even with- 
out the slippeiy slime and tlie force of the iivei ovei it, and I 
had scanty hope indeed of ever winning the summit Never- 
theless my terror left me, now I was face to face wath it and 
had to meet the w oist , and I set myself to do my best wnth a 
vigor and hardiness which did not then surprise me, but have 
done so ever since 

The watei w as only six inches deep, or from that to nine at 
the utmost, and all the w’ay up I could see my feet looking 
white in the gloom of the hollow, and here and there I found 
zesting place, to hold on by the clifl: and pant awhile And 
gradually as I went on, a warmth of com age breathed in me, 
to think that perhaps no other had daied to tiy that pass before 
me, and to wonder what mother would say to it. And then 
came thought of my father also, and the pain of my feet abated 

How I went carefully, step by step, keepmg my aims in 
fiont of me, and never daimg to straighten my knees, is more 
than I can tell clearly, 01 even like now to think of, because it 
makes me dream of it Only I must acknowledge that the 
greatest danger of all was just where I saw no jeopardy, but 
lan up a patch of black ooze weed in a very boastful manner , 
bemg now not fai from the summit. 

Here I fell very piteously, and was like to have broken my 
kneecap, and the 1 01 lent got hold of my other leg while I was 
indulging the bruised one And then a vile knotting of cramp 
disabled me, and for a while I could only roar, till my mouth 
was full of water, and all of my body was shding. But the 
fright of that brought me to again, and my elbow caught in a 
rock hole ; and so I managed to start agam» with the help of 
more humility. 
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XoTT, being- nx the most dieadful flight, because I was so 
near the top, and hope was beating within me, I labored hard 
w^th both legs and aims going like a mill, and grunting At 
1 l St the lusli of foiked watei, wheie lii&t it came oter the lips 
of the till, diove me into the middle, and I stuck awhile with 
my toe halls on the shjipeiy links of the ^lop weed, and the 
woild was gieen and ghddeiy, and I dui&t not look belimd me 
riien 1 made uj) my iiiiiid to die at last foi so mt' legs w^ould 
ache no moie, and my bieatli not I'ain m\ heait so , only it did 
seem such a pitv aftei fighting so long, to gite m. and the light 
was coming upon me, and again I fought tow aid it then sud- 
denly I felt fresh axi and fell into it headlong 


AVhen I came to mvself again, my hands weie full of young 
grass and mold, and a little giil kneeling at 1113' side was iul> 
bing m3’ foiehead tendeily with a dock leat and a handkei chief 

^ Oh, I am so glad * ' she whisi.eied softU’-, as I opened my 
eyes and looked at iiei , now 3011 will tiy to be belter, won't 
5 ou 

I had nevei heaid so sweet a sound as came fiom between 
hei bright red bps, while theie she knelt and gazed at me, 
neithei had I evei seen anything so beautiful as the large daik 
e3’’es intent upon me, full of pil3’' and woiidei And then, m3r 
natme being slow, and peihaps, foi that matter, heavy, I wan- 
deied with my hazy eyes down the black shower of her haii, 
as to m3’ laded gaze it seemed , and wheie it fell on the tuif, 
among it (like an eaily stai) was the fiist piimrose of the sea- 
son And since that day, I think of hei, thiough all the lough 
storms of m3’ life, when I see an eaily primiose. Perhaps 
she liked my countenance, and indeed I know she did, because 
she said so afterwaid , although at the time she was too young 
to know what made her take to me Not that I had any beauty, 
or evei pietended to have any, only a solid, healthy face, which 
many gills have laughed at 

Theieupon I sat upiight, with my little trident still in one 
hand, and was much afraid to speak to her, being conscious of 
my counti3 brogue, lest she should cease to like me But she 
clapped hei hands, and made a trifling dance around my back, 
and came to me on the other side, as if I were a gieat play- 
thing. 

“ What is your name ? ” she said, as if she had every right 
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to ask me ; “and how did 3'ou come heie, and what are these 
■\\et things m this gieat bag 

You had bettei let them alone,” I said “ thej'^ are loaches 
foi my mothei But I w ill gi\ e you some, if j^ou like ” 

“ Deal me, how much 3’^ou think of them ' Whj'-, they aie 
only fish But how j^our feet aie bleeding ^ oh, I must tie 
them up foi you And no shoes noi stockings ^ Is youi 
mothei \ei3’ I>ooi, i)Ooi boj 

“No,” I said, being vexed at this , “we aie iich enough to 
buj” all this gieat meadow, if ve chose, and heie my shoes 
and stockings be ” 

“ Why', they aie quite as wet as j'oui feet , and I cannot 
beai to see youi feet Oh, please to let me manage them , I 
will do It "s eiy softly’" ” 

‘‘Oh, I don't think much of that,” I lophed, “I shall put 
some goose giease to them But how you aie looking at me ^ 
I never saw anjr one like you befoie My name is John Hidd 
What IS y oui name ” 

“ Loina Doone,” she answered, in a low voice, as if afiaid of 
it, and hanging hei head so that I could see only her foiehead 
and eyelashes , * if you please, my name is Loina Doone ; and 
I thought you must ha\e known it ” 

Then I stood up and touched hei hand, and tried to make 
her look at me , but she only turned a'tvay the more Young 
and harmless as she was, her name alone made guilt of hei 
Neieitheless, I could not help looking at her tenderly, and the 
more when hei blushes turned into teais, and hei teais to long, 
low sobs. 

“Don’t cry,'’ I said, “whatever you do I am sure you 
ha\ e nevei done any harm I will give you all my fish, Lorna, 
and catch some moie for mother , only don’t be angry with 
me 

She flung her little soft arms up in the passion of hei teais, 
and looked at me so piteously, that what did I do but kiss hei . 
It seemed to be a very odd thing, when I came to think of it, 
because I hated kissing so, as all honest boys must do But 
she touched my heait with a sudden dehghi, like a cowshp 
blossom (although theie were none to be seen yet) and the 
sweetest flowers of spring 

She gave me no encouiagement, as my mothei in her place 
would have done ; nay, she even wiped hei lips (which me- 
thought was rather rude of hei), and diew away, and smoothed 
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liei dress as if 1 liad used a fieedom Then I felt nij- cheeks 
giuiv buinxiig’ red, and I gazed at my legs and \ras soiij Foi 
although she "w as not at all a proud chihl (at any rate in Lei 
countenance), jet I kne^^ that she t\as by biith a thousand 
'teai'^ m fiont of me Thev miaht have taken and tiained me, 
oi Othioh ttould be moie to the pm pose) my sisteis, until it 
■was time toi us to die, and then have tiaiiied oai childien aftei 
us, foi many geneiaiions. jet ne-\ei could wre have gotten that 
look uj>on oui laces which Loina Doone had natoially, as it she 
had been bum to it 

Heie ■v\a'^ I, a yeomen's bov, a yeoman e^eiy inch of me, 
e\en wlieie I was naked, and theie w,».s she, a lady bom, and 
thoioughly awaie of it, and dressed bv people of rank and 
taste, w ho took tde m liei Leautv and set it to ad^ aiitage 
Toi tiiough hei hair was laden down bvieason ot hei wddnesb, 
and some ot hex fiock was touched with wet wheie she had 
tended me so, behold hei diess was pietlj' enough foi the queen 
of all the angels * The colois w*eie blight and iioh indeed, and 
the substance \eiy sumptuous, yet simple and fiee liom tinsel 
stuff, and maleliing most haimoniously All fiom hei waist to 
hex neck was white, plaited m close like a cm tain, and the daik 
soft w’’eeping of hei haii, and the shadow’-y light of hei eves 
(like a wood lajed tliiough ■with sunset), made it seem yet 
whiter, as if it -were done on imipose As foi the rest, she 
knew w hat it was a gieat deal better than I did foi I never 
coidd look lai awav fiom hei eyes when they wcxe opened upon 
me 

Now, seeing how I heeded her, and feeling that I had 
kissed her, although she was such a little giil, eight years old 
oi theieabouts, she turned to the stream m a bashful mannei, 
and began to watch the •water, and lubbecl one leg against the 
other 

I for my part, being j exed at her beha-vioi to me, took up all 
my things to go, and made a fuss about it, to let her know I w’^as 
going But she did not call me back at all, as I had made sure 
she would do , moieovei, I knew that to try the descent was 
almost certain death to me, and it looked as dark as pitch, and 
so at the mouth I turned round again, and came back to her, 
and said, “ Boma ” 

“ Oh, I thought you were gone,’* she answered , “ why did 
you ever come heie’ Do you know what they would do to us, 
if they found you here •with me ^ ” 
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“Beat us, I dare say, ^ely haid, or me at least They 
could never beat you ” 

“No They would kill us both outiight, and buiy us here 
by the •water , and the 'watei often tells me that I must come to 
that ” 

But •w^hat should they kill me foi ’ 

Because you have found the wav up here, and they nevei 
could belie\e it Now', please to go, oh, j>lease to go They 
will kill us both in a moment Yes, I like you veiy much — 
foi I was teasing her to say it — “ very much indeed, and I will 
call yoii Jolm Ridd, if you like , onlj^ please to go, John. And 
w’hen youi feet aie well, you know, you can come and tell me 
how they aie ” 

“ But I tell you, Loina, I like you veiy much indeed, nearly 
as much as Annie, and a great deal moie than Lizzie And I 
ne\er saw anv one like you , and I must come back again to- 
moiiow% and so must you to see me , and I will bung you such 
lots of things — theie are apples still, and a thrush I caught -with 
only one leg bioken, and oui dog has 3ust had pupines and ” 

“ Oil, dear ’ they won’t let me liave a dog Theie is not a 
dog in the valley They say they aie such noisy things ” 

“ Only put youi hand in mine — what little things they aie, 
Lorna — anl I will bung you the loveliest dog, I -wtII show you 
just how long he is ” 

“ Hush * ” A shout came down the valley , and all my heait 
was trembling, like watei after sunset, and Lorna’s face was 
altered fiom pleasant play to terror. She shrank to me, and 
looked up at me, with such a power of weakness, that I at once 
made up my mind to save her or to die with her. A tmgle 
went through all my bones, and I only longed for my carbme 
The little giil took courage from me, and put hei cheek quite 
close to mine 

“ Come with me down the waterfall I can carry you easily , 
and mother will take care of you ” 

“ No, no,” she ciied, as I took her up. “ I will tell you what 
to do They are only looking foi me You see that hole, that 
hole there’” 

She pointed to a little niche m the rock which verged the 
meadow, about fifty yards away from us In the fading of the 
twilight I could just descry it. 

“Yea, I see itj but they wiU see me ciossmg the grass to 
get there ” 
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‘ Look, look ’ She could haidly speak ‘‘Tlieie is a 
out fioni the top ot it , they would kill me if I told it Oh, 
heie tlier come , I can a.ee them ” 

The little maid turned as white as the snow winch hun^ on 
the locks above hei, and &he looked at the w'atei and then at 
me and she cued, * Oh, deal ’ oh, deal ' *' And then she began 
to sob aloud, being so 5 oung and uiiieadv But [ diew hei be- 
Innd the withy ]»ushe;&, and clo*>e down to the wate^, wheie it 
was quiet and shelving deei>, eie it tame to the lip ot the chasm 
Heie they could not see cither of us fiom the upjiei valley, and 
might have sought a long time foi us, e%en when thet" came 
quite near, if the tiees had been clad with then summei clothes 
Luckily, I had picked up mj- fi'sli and taken my tliree-pi oiiged 
folk away 

Ciouchmg in that hollow nest, as childien get togethei in 
e\ei so little compass, I saw a dozen fieice men come down, on 
the othei side of the watei, not beaimg any fiiearm, but looking 
las and jOMal, as if they weie come fiom iiding and a dinner 
taken hungiily “Queen, queen ’ thej' w'eie shouting, heie 
and there, and now and then, “wdieie the pest is oni little 
queen gone ? 

“• They always call me ‘ queen,’ and I am to be queen by and 
by,” Lorna whispered to me, and her soft cheek on my lough 
one, and her httle heai t beating against me , “ oh, they are 
ciossmg by the timber there, and then they aie sure to see 
us ” 

“ Stop,” said I , “ now I see what to do I must get into 
the water, and y ou must go to sleep ’ 

“To be sure, yes, away m the meadow theie But how 
bittei cold it wall be for you ’ ” 

She saw in a moment the way to do it, sooner than I could 
tell her , and there was no time to lose 

“Now mind you never come again,” she whispered over her 
shonldei, as she crept away wath a childish twist, hiding her 
white front from me, “ only I shall sometimes — oh, here they 
aie , Madonna ^ ” 

Daring scarce to peep, I crept into the water, and lay down 
bodily in it, with my head between two blocks of stone, and 
some flood drift combing over me The dusk was deepening 
between the hills, and a white mist lay on the river , but I, 
being m the channel of it, could see every ripple, and twag, and 
rush, and glazing of twilight above it, as bright as in a picture. 
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SO that to mv ignoiance llieie seemed no chance at all but what 
the men mtist find me Foi all this time they weie shouting, 
and la^\eallng, and keeping such a hullabaloo, that the rocks all 
lound the "valley lang, and my lieait quaked, so (what with this 
and the cold') that the watei began to gmgle lound me, and to 
lap upon the pebbles 

Xeithei, m tiuth, did I ti3' to stop it, being now so despeiate, 
bet\% een the feai and the wietchedness, till I caught a glimpse 
of tlie little maid, whose beauty and whose kindliness had made 
me yeain to be with hei And then I knew that foi hei sake 
I was bound to be biat e and hide myself She w’as Ij mg be- 
neath a lock, thiity ox foity yaids from me, feigning to be fast 
asleep), with hex dxess spiead beautifully, and hex haix drawn 
over hex 

Picsently one of the gieat xough men came round a coxner 
ujxm hex , and thexe he stopped and gazed awhile at hex fair- 
ness and hei innocence Then he caught hei up in his arms, 
and kissed hex so that I heard him , and if I had only brought 
mv gun, I would hate tiied to shoot him 

“ Heie oui queen is ^ Heie’s the queen , here’s the captain’s 
t'Jaughter ^ ” ho shouted to his comiades , “fast asleep, by God, 
and Iieait> ’ Noiv I h«ive fiist claim to hex , and no one else 
shall touch the child Back to the bottle, all of ^ on ^ ” 

He set hex dainty little foim upon his gxeat squaxe shouldei, 
and her naiiow feet m one bioad hand , and so in tiiumph 
maxched away, with the puxple velvet of her skixt ruflBling in 
his long black beard and the silken length of her haii fetched 
out, like a cloud by the wind, behind her. This way of her 
gomg ve^ed me so, that I leaped upright in the water, and 
must have been spued by some of them, but fox their haste to 
the wine bottle Of then little queen they took small notice, 
bemg m this uigency — although they had thought to find hex 
dx owned — but txooped aw’ay one after another with kindly 
challenge to gamblmg, so fai as I could make them out , and 
I kept shaip watch, I assuie you 

Going up that daikened glen, little Loxna, ridmg still the 
largest and most fierce of them, turned and put up a hand to 
me, and I put up a hand to hex’, in the thick of the mist and 
the willows. 

She was gone, my little deal (though tall of her age and 
healthy) , and when I got oyer my thriftless flight, I longed to 
have more to say to her. Her voice to me was so different from 
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all I Lad ev’er heaid befoie, as might be a s'^eet suvei beli in- 
toned to the small cLoids of a haip But I Lad no time to 
tnmk about this if I hoped to have any sui»pei 

dLc L4,me \ra*5 now come round ag.nn to the high da 3 ’ of St 
Valentine, when all om inaidis. ueie full of lo^eis, and all the 
lads looked foolish And mme ot them moie sheepish oi lu- 
iiocent than I nii^^elf, albeit tuentv-one veais ohl, and not 
afiaid of men much, but teiiified ot women, at least if they 
weie cornel's And uhat of all thing’s s< aied me most was 
the thougliu of my own size and kiin'‘% ledge of nit’ stiength, 
which came like knots, ux>on me da.ly In honest tiuth I 
tell tins thing C^th^ch oiteii Siiice hatli puzried me, when I 
came to mix wnh men moie). I w,*s to that degico ashamed 
o± mv thickness and my statuie in the piesenee of a woman, 
tnat I would not put a tiunk of wrood on the fiie m the kitchen, 
but let Annie scold me well, with a smile to follow’, and with 
her own plumj) hands hit up a little log and fuel it Manj’ a 
time I longed to be no bigger than John Fiy was, whom now 
(when insolent) I took with my left hand bj’ the waist stuff 
and set him on my hat, and gave him little chance to tread it, 
until he spoke of his family, and requested to come down again 

Now, taking for good omen this, that I was a seven-year 
Valentine, though much too big for a Cupidon, I chose a 
seven-foot staff of ash, and fixed a loach folk m it, to look 
as I had looked before , and leaving woid upon matters of 
business, out of the back dooi I went, and so through the 
httle oichaid, and down the biawlmg Liyiui biook Not 
being now so much afiaid, I struck acioss the thicket land 
between the meeting wateis, and came upon the Bagworthy 
stream near the gieat black whiilpool Nothing amazed me 
so much as to find how shallow the stieam now looked to me, 
although the pool was still as black and gieedy as it used to 
be And still the gieat locky slide was daik and difiScult 
to climb , though the water, which once had taken my knees, 
w as satisfied now with my ankles After some labor, I reached 
the top, and halted to look about me well, befoie trustmg to 
bioad daylight 

The winter (as I said before) had been a veiy mdd one , 
and now the spring was towaid, so that bank and bush weie 
touched with it The valley into which I gazed was fair with 
early piomise, having shelter from the wind, and taking all the 
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sunshine. The willow bushes over the stieam hung as if they 
weie angling with tas&eled floats of gold and silvei, bursting 
like a bean pod. Between them came the watei laughing, like 
a maid at her own dancing, and spiead with that young blue 
which never lives beyond Apiil And on either bank the 
meadow' ruffled as the breeze came by, opening (thiough new 
tufts ol green) daisy bud oi celandine, or a shy glimpse now 
and then of the lovelorn piimiose. 

Though I am so blank o± wit, oi peihaps foi that same 
reason, these little things come and dwell with me, and I am 
happy about them and long for nothmg bettei. I feel with 
every blade of grass, as if it had a history, and make a child 
of eveiy bud, as though it knew and loved me And being 
so, they seem to tell me of ray own delusions, how I am no 
moie than they, except in self-mipoitance 

Wliile I was foi getting much of many things that haim 
one, and letting of my thoughts go w ild to sounds and sights 
of nature, a sweetei note than thiush oi ousel ever wooed a 
mate in floated on the valley bieeze at the quiet turn of sun- 
down The woids w'ere of an ancient song, fit to cry or laugh 
at — 

Loie, and if theie be one, 

Come my love to be , 

3Xy love is for the one 
IiOTing unto me 

Not for me the show, love, 

Of a gilded bliss , 

Only thou must know, love, 

AVhat my value is 

If, in all the earth, love. 

Thou hast none but me, 

This shall be my worth, lov e. 

To be cheap to thee 

But if so thou ever 
Strivest to be free, 

^Twill be my endeavoi 
To be deal to thee 

Hence may I ensue, love^ 

All a woman^s due , 

Comforting my true love 
With a love as true 
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All I took 111 ivitli gieat eagelneb^, n.>t £oi ilic sake of 
tlie meaning' ('olitcli is no doubt an allegoii*'), but ioi tLe pov ei 
and iicliness and soltiiess of the 'singing, i\1iicIl seemed to me 
bettei than we evei had e\en in Oaie Chinch But all the 
time I kept 1113 selt m a black niche of the lock, wheie the fall 
of the watei began, le«.t the sweer singei (espying me) should 
be alaimed, and flee a-nay But iJiesently I veiituied lu look 
foith wheie a bush "vsas, and then I beheld the luteliest sight 
— one glimpse o± which was enough to make me kneel in the 
coldest watei 

By the side of the siieam she was coming to me, even among 
the ijnmioses, as if she lo^ed them ell and e\eiy flowei looked 
the biightei, as he^ veie on them I could not see what 

hei lace was, my heait so awoke and tiembied , only that hei 
hail flowing fiom a wie^ith of white Molets, and the giace 
of her coming vas like the ai»peaiance of the first wmdflowei 
The pale gleam oyer the vestein cliffs thiev a shadow of hght 
behind hei, as if the sun weie lingeiing Xevei do I see that 
light tiom the closing ot the west, e^ en in these mj" aged da^s, 
without thinking of hei Ah, me, il it comes to that, what do 
I see of eaith 01 heaven without thinking of hei ^ 

The tremulous thiill of her song was hanging on her open 
lips and she glanced around, as if the birds were accustomed 
to make answrei. To me it was a thing of tenor to behold such 
beauty, and feel myself the while to be so very low and com- 
mon But scarcely knowing what I did, as if a lope weie 
di awing me, I came fiom the daik mouth of the chasm, and 
stood, afiaid to look at hei 

She was turning to fly, not knowing me, and f lightened, 
pel haps, at my statuie, when I fell on the grass (as I fell befoie 
her seven yeais agone that day), and 1 3Ubt said, “ Lorna Doone ^ ” 

She knew me at once, fiom my manner and ways, and a 
smile broke through her trembling, as sunshine comes through 
aspen leaves • and being so clever, she saw of course that she 
needed not to fear me ’ 

“ Oh, indeed ’ ” she cried, with a feint of anger (because 
had shown her cowardice, and yet m her heart she was laugh- 
mg) “oh, if you please, who are you, sir, and how do you 
know my name ? "*'* 

“I am John Ridd,” I answered, “the hoy who gave you 
those beautiful jBsh, when you were only a little thing, seven 
years ago to-day.” 
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“ Yes, the poor boy who was f lightened so, and obliged to 
hide heie in the ■N\atei " 

“And do you remembei ho\N kind ^ou 'weie, and saved my 
life by your quickness, and went away iiding upon a great 
man’s shouldei, as if ;>ou had nevei seen me, and yet looked 
back through the willow tiees ? ’’’ 

“ Oh, yes, I remembei eveiy thing, because it was so laie to 
see any excei>t — I mean because I happen to lemembei But 
you seem not to lemembei, sii, how peiilous this place is.” 

For she had kept hei eyes upon me , laige eyes of a softness, 
a biightness, and a dignity which made me feel as if I must 
forever love, and yet forevei know myself unworthy — unless 
themselves should hll with love, which is the spiing of all things. 
And so I could not answer her, but was oveicome with think- 
ing, and feeling, and confusion Neither could I look again ; 
only waited foi the melody which made every woid like a 
poem to me — the melody of her voice But she had not the 
least idea of what was going on -with me, any moie than I 
myself had, 

“I think. Master Bidd, 5’-ou cannot know,” she said, with 
her eyes taken from me, “what the dangers of this place are, 
and the natuie of the people ” 

“ Yei>, I know enough of that , and I am frightened greatly, 
all the time, when I do not look at you ” 

She was too young to answer me in the style some maidens 
would have used ; the manner, I mean, which now we call from 
a foreign word “ coquettish ” And more than that, she was 
tremblmg from real fear of violence, lest strong hands might 
be laid on me, and a miserable end of it. And to tell the 
truth, I grew afraid — perhaps from a kmd of sympathy, and 
because I knew that evil comes more readily than good to 
us 

Therefore, without more ado, or taking any advantage, — 
although I would have been glad at heart, if needs had been, 
to kiss her (without any thought of rudeness), — it struck me 
that I had better go, and have no more to say to her until next 
time of coming So would she look the more for me and think 
the moie about me, and not grow weaiy of my words and the 
want of change there is m me. Foi, of course, I knew what a 
churl I was compared to her birth and appearance : but mean- 
while I might improve myself, and learn a musical mstrument 
“The wind hath a draw after flying straw” is a saying we 
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iia-se m Devonsliiie, made, peiad\entuie, by somebody ^vlio hatl 
seen the vra^ s oi omen 

Mistiess Loina, I n ill dejiait — maik j oa, I thought tliat 
r pu^eiful ^^old — m teai ot causing disquiet If anj logue 
sliot me, it T\ould giievs jou, I make hold to say it , and it 
’^ouid be the death of mothei Fe\i motheia have such a son 
as me. Tiy to think of me now and then, and I will bung you 
some netv-laid eggs, foi oui young blue hen is beginning ” 

* I thank juu heaitily,'’ said Loina, ‘‘but you need not 
come to see me You can put them in my little bowel, wheie 
I am ahnoat alvays — I mean ■^r.hithei daJy I ie]3aii to lead and 
to be aw ay from t nem 

" Only show me 'nheie it is Thiice a day I will come and 
stop ’ 

Nay, Master Ridd, I would nevei show’ thee — ne^ei, 
because ot peiil — onlj that so happens it thou hast found the 
way already ” 

And she smiled with a light that made me caie to ciy out 
foi no othei way, except to hei deai heait. But only to myself 
I Cl led for anything at all, having enough of man in me to be 
bashful with young maidens So I touched hei white hand 
softly when she gave it to me, and (fancying that she had 
sighed') w’as touched at heait about it, and lesol'ved to yield 
hei all my goods, although my mothei w’as Imng, and then 
giew angiy with myself (foi a mile or moie of walking) to 
thmk she would condescend so, and then, for the lest of the 
homewMid load, was mad w’lth eveiy man in the world who 
would daie to think of having hei 

« 4 « « 

The full moon lose as hiight behind me as a paten of pure 
silver, casting on the snow long shadows of the few thmgs left 
above, bnidened lock, and shaggy foreland, and the laboring 
trees In the great wide desolation, distance was a mocking 
vision hills looked nigh, and valleys far , when hills were far 
and valleys nigh And the misty bieath of frost, piercing 
through the ribs of rook, striking to the pith of trees, creeping 
to the heart of man, lay along the hollow places like a serpent 
sloughing Even as my own gaunt shadow — travestied as if 
I were the moonlight’s daddy longlegs — went before me down 
the slope , even I, the shadow’s mastei, who had tried m vain 
to cough, when coughing brought good licoiice, felt a pressure 
on my bosom, and a husking in my throat* 
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However, I went on quietly, and at a veiy tiny speed, 
being only too thankful that the snow had ceased, and no wind 
as yet aiisen And fiom the iing of low -ahite vapoi gliding 
all the veige of sky, and fiom the losy blue above, and the 
shaft of stai light set upon a quireiing bow, as well as fiom 
the moon itself and the light behind it, having learned the 
signs of fiobt fiom its bittei twmges, I knew that we should 
have a night as keen as ever England felt Neveitheless, I 
had woik enough to keep me waim if I managed it The 
question was, could I contiive to sa^e my daihng fiom it ? 

Dai mg not to iisk my sled by any fall fiom the valley 
chffs, I diagged it veiy caiefully up the steep incline of ice, 
thiough the narrow chasm, and so to the veiy brink and veige, 
where fiisst I had seen my Loina, in the fishing days of boy- 
hood. As then I had a tiident fork, foi sticking of the 
loaches, so now I had a stiong ash stake to lay across from 
lock to rock, and break the speed of descending With this 
I moored the sled quite safe, at the very hp of the chasm, 
wheie all was now substantial ice, green and black m the 
moonlight, and then I set off up the valley, skiitmg along 
one side of it. 

The stack file still was burning strongl3’, but with moie of 
heat than blaze, and many of the young ei Doones were play- 
ing on the veige of it, the childien making rings of file, and 
tlieir motheis watching them All the giave and reveiend 
wairiors, having heard of rheumatism, weie mside of log and 
stone, in the two lowest houses, with enough of candles burn- 
mg to make our list of sheep come short 

All these I passed without the smallest nsk oi difficulty, 
walking up the channel of drift which I spoke of once before 
And then I crossed with moie of care, and to the door of 
Lorna’s house, and made the sign, and hstened, after taking 
my snowshoes off. 

But no one came as I evpected, neither could I esjjy a light 
And I seemed to hear a faint, low sound, like the moaning of 
the snow wmd Then I knocked again more loudly, with a 
knocking at my heart , and receiving no answer, set all my 
power at once against the dooi. In a moment it flew inward, 
and I glided along the passage, with my feet still shppery. 
There in Loma’s room I saw, by the moonhght flowing m, a 
sight which drove me beyond sense. 

LornSr ws^s behind a chair, orouchmg in the corner with her 
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hands I’p, and a ciacifi'^, oi something that looked luce it In 
the middle ot the loom lay Gwennj Cailax, stu^jid, yet with 
one nand eluTching the ankle of a stiuggling man Anothei 
man st<*od ahoie mv Loxiia, tiving to diaw' the chan awaj* In 
a n-omeat I had him lound the waist, and he went out of the 
w-indow' With a mighty ciash ol glass, luckily for him that 
Window had no hat's like some of them Then I took the othei 
man hv the neck , and he could not i)lead foi meicy I bore 
him out of the hotise a-:? lightlv as I would beai a baby, yet 
scxucezmg hi^ tin oat .t little inoie than I fam would do to an 
miaiit By ^he hi’OJit lano’^'' cjlit I saw that I earned Mai- 
wood de AVmchehahe loi h^s f.?thci'B sake I spaicd him, 
aiitl becia'*o ice 1 ■><! leen im csL'^iouifellow , hue With cveiy 
musole of my uody stiaag with r, dig nation, I cast lum, like 
a sk,tt*e, fiOiii me xiito a snow'diilt, which closed ovei him 
Then I looked foi the othei fellow, tossed thiough Toma's win- 
dow and found him It mg stunned and bleeding, neithei able 
to gioan 3 et Chailewoith Doone, if his gushing blood did 
not much mislead me 

It w as no time to Imgei now , I fastened my shoes m a 
moment, and ca’ight u];) mj^ dailmg, wnth her head upon -my 
shouldei, where she w’hispeied famtl^’’, and telling Gwennj' to 
follow me, or else I w ould come back foi hei if she could not 
w’alk the snow, Iian the whole distance to niy sled, cai mg not 
who might follow me Then by the time I had set u]! Loina, 
beautiful and smiling, wnth the sealskm cloak all ovei hei, 
stuidjr Gwennj- came along, hating tiudged m the tiack ot my 
snowshoes, although with two hags on hei back I set hei m 
beside her mist less, to suppoit hei, and keep waim , and then 
WTLth one look back at the glen, which had been so long my 
home of heart, I hung behmd the sled, and launched it down 
the steep and dangerous way 

Though the cliffs were black above us, and the loatl unseen 
m fiont, and a gieat white grave of snow might at a single 
word come down, Loina was as calm and happy as an mfant m 
its bed She knew that I was with her, and when I told liei 
not to speak, she touched my baud m silence Gwenny was m 
a much gi eater fright, having nevei seen such a thmg before, 
neithei knowing what it is to yield to pure love’s confidence 
I could hardly keep her quiet, "without making a noise myself 
With my staff from look to rook, and my weight thrown back- 
ward, I broke the sled’s too rapid way, and brought my gro"wn 
IS 
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love safely out, by the selfsame load which fiist had led me to 
hei giilibh fancy, and my boyish slaveiy 

**•#*#* 

Theie was hardly a man among us who had not suffeied 
bitteily fiom the miscieants now before us One had lost his 
wife ijcihaps, anothei had lost a daughter — accoidmg to their 
ages, anothei had lost his favoiite cow, m a woid, theie was 
scaicely any one who had not to complam of a hayiick, and 
what suipii&ed me then, not now, was that the men least 
injured made the greatest push concerning it. But be the 
wiong too gieat to speak of, oi too small to swear about, from 
poor lilt Badcock to iich Mastei Huckaback, there was not one 
but went heait and soul for stampmg out these fiiebrands 

The moon was hftmg well above the shoulder of the up- 
lands when we, the chosen band, set foith, having the short 
out along the vallej's to the foot of the Bagwoithy watei, and 
theiefoie having allowed the rest an houi to fetch lound the 
moors and hills , we weie not to begin our climb until we 
heard a musket fiied fiom the heights on the left-hand side, 
wheie John Pry himself was stationed, upon his own and his 
wife’s request, so as to keep out of action And that was the 
place where I had been used to sit and to watch foi Loina 
And John Fiy was to fiie his gun, -with a ball of wool inside 
it, so soon as he heard the hurly-buily at the Doone gate 
begmnmg , which we, by leason of waterfall, could not hear 
down m the meadows theie 

We waited a very long time, with the moon maiohing up 
heaven steadfastly, and the white fog tiembhng in chords and 
columns, like a silver harp of the meadows And then the 
moon drew up the fogs, and scarfed heiself in white with them , 
and so being proud, gleamed upon the water hke a bride at 
her looking-glass , and yet there was no sound of either J ohn 
Pry or his blunderbuss. 

I began to think that the worthy John, being out of all 
danger, and having brought a counterpane (according to his 
wnfe’s directions, because one of the childien had a cold), must 
veritably have gone to sleep, leaving other people to kill, or be 
killed, as might be the will of God, so that he were comfort- 
able But herein I did wrong to John, and am ready to 
acknowledge it ; for suddenly the most awful noise that any- 
thing short of thunder could make came down among the rocks, 
and went and hung upon the corners. 
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‘ The riT lads * I cued, leaping up and. lubbing 

my e^. t' e's en no\i , while condemning J ohn unjubtlv, 1 
was light to be haid ujion me “Nou hold on 

b\ the rope, and lay ^oui quarteistafta. acioss, my lads, and 
keep 3; oui guns pointing to heaven, lest hazily u e slioot one 
aaothei 

‘ Us sha n’t nevei shiitt one anouthai, vi' oui goons at that 
maik, I leckon,’ said an oldibli chajj, but as tough as leathei, 
and esteemed a "^it iui his di\nc^«. 

You come nevt to me, old Ike , you be enough to div up 
the wateis nov. lemembei, ah lean A\ell fuivaul It any 
man thiows ins weight back, d<*A\n ne goes, and jieihaijs he 
may nevei get iiX^ again, and must likely he •«j.ll shoot 
Limseli 

I was stiJ. moie afi,vd of then shooting me; foi my chief 
alaim m tins steep ascent yas neithei of the watei noi of the 
locks, but ot the loaded guns we boie If any man shpped, 
off might go his gun , and howe^ ei good his meaning, I being 
fiist was most likely to take fa± moie than I fani would 
ax)iJiehend 

Foi this cause I had debated -with Uncle Ben and uith 
Cousin Tom as to the expediene;y of oui climbing with guns 
unloaded But they, not being in the way themselves, assuied 
me that theie was nothing to feai, except through uncommon 
clumsiness , and that as foi charging oui guns at the top, even 
\eteian iioox>s could scaice be tiusted to x^eifoim it piopeily in 
a huiiy, and the daikness and the noise of lighting befoie them 

Howevei, thank God, though a gun went olt, no one was 
any the woise foi it, neithei did the Doones notice it, in the 
thick of the filing in fiont of them For the oiders to those 
of the sham attack, conducted by Tom Faggus, weie to make 
the gieatest possible noise, without exposme to themselves, 
until we in the lear had fallen to, which John Fiy was again to 
give signal of. 

Theiefoie we of the chosen band stole up the meadow 
quietly, keeping in the blots of shade, and hollow of the water- 
eouise And the earhest notice the Counselor had or any one 
else, of OUI presence, was the blazmg of the logwood house 
where lived that villain Carver It was my especial privilege 
to set this house on fire , upon which I had insisted, exclu- 
sively, and conclusively No other hand but mine should lay 
a brand, or stiike steel on flint for it , I had made all prepara- 
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tions caiefuilj” foi a goodly blaze And I must confess that I 
rubbed my bands -vMtb a stiong delight and comfoit when 1 
saw the home of that man, who had fired so many houses, hav- 
ing its turn of smoke, and blaze, and of ci adding fuiy 

We took good eaie, howevei, to bum no mnocent women or 
chddien in that most righteous destruction Foi we brought 
them all out befoiehand , some weie glad, and some weie 
sorry, according to then dispositions Foi Caivei had ten or 
a dozen wi\ es , and peihaps that had something to do v ith 
hife, taking the loss of Loina so easily One clnld I noticed, 
as I saved him, a fan and handsome little fellow, inborn (if 
Caiver Doone could love anything on eaith beside his wretched 
self) he did love The boy climbed on my back and rode , 
and much as I hated his fathei, it was not in my heart to say 
or do a thing to vov him 

I^eavmg these poor injured people to behold then burning 
home, w e drew aside, by my directions, into the covert beneath 
the cliff Bui not befoie we had laid our biands to three othei 
houses, after calling the women forth, and bidding them go 
for then husbands to come and fight a hundred of us In the 
smoke, and lush, and fiie, they believed that we were a hun- 
dred, and away they ran m consternation, to Tatv. battle at the 
Doone gate - U <x 

“All Doone town is on fire, on fiie'^^we h tL shriek- 

ing as they went “a hundred soldiers are bhri it, with a 
dreadful great man at the head of them ^ 

Presently, just as I expected, hack came the waiiiois of the 
Doones, leavmg hut two oi three at the gate, aud burning with 
wrath to crush under foot the piesumptuous clowns m their 
valley Just then the waxing fire leaped above the red crest 
of the cliffs, and danced on the pillais of the forest, and 
lapped like a tide on the stones of the slope. All the valley 
flowed with hght, and the limpid waters reddened, and the 
fair young women shone, and the naked children glistened 
But the finest sight of all was to see those haughty men 
stridmg down the causeway daikly, reckless of then end, but 
resolute to have two lives for every one A finer dozen of 
young men could not have been found in the world, peihaps, 
nor a braver, noi a viler one 

Seeing how few theie were of them, I was very loath to 
fire, although I ooveied the leader, who appeared to be dashing 
Charlie ; for they were at easy distance now, brightly shown 
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o^ tlie g-Lt, vei ^gnoiont AMiei.e to look £o^ us. I tlio-a3’'t 
icit ^ c. take tiieui i)ii'>oiieis — tI niigli good tkat 

^ otij-'i knon'', as tliev mabt La\e beeu Lauged Iheie- 

t ite. — '.i' I loatli to oi to gite the trord to 

OA lo^loweib 

mt" xnii.o\sex'. ^^axtt.a iui no \ oid , tnov sa^t a fan shot 
at tho aaeu tiiet abnoiied, tie men f ho had lobhed them of 
home Ox oi 3u\e and the c^'am e too innen loi then 

cJiaiity At a 'signal in mi old Ikcv, i^ho leieleil hxs ov. n gun 
fiist, a dozen 2 nu‘'ke^s iieie thaeLaigtd ind halt the Domes 
diop^ted iileless l-ixC so man;.* logs oi meicoa oi ehoijping 
bloxlis lollcil o.ci 

Alt o vigil 1 had 2 >eexi a gxccc bvitvxC bet ^e, vixicl a handled 
time* the cainagc, tins to me to be hOx..xble, and I 

1 , as at hx.st inclxiied to iid ux'on oui men lox beLaimg so 
Dar one xns^ant showed me thxit they "oeie ixgLt , foi while 
the vahey Wx'^s hlled tilth, howling, and i, ith sniieLs of women, 
and tile beams of the blaz.iiig houses fell and Inssed in the buh- 
bling rivei, all the lest of the Doones leaped at us like so many 
demons They filed wildly, not seeing us well among the 
luizel bushes , an<I then they cluhhed their muskets, oi dietv 
then SMuids, as might be, and fiiiiuusly diove at us 

Foi a moment, although we weie twice then niimbei, Tie 
fell back befoie then \aloious fame, and the xioirei of then 
onset Foi my part, admning then eouiage gieatly, and count- 
ing it slui Ui>on manliness that two should be dou n upon one 
so, I withheld mv hand awhile, foi I Cxiied to meet none but 
Caivei , and lie was not among them The whirl iind huiiy 
ol this fight, and the hard blows laming down — foi now all 
guns v*eie empty — took tiway my xiowei of seeing, or reason- 
ing upon anything Yet one thing I saAv which dwelt long 
with me , and that was Chiistophei Badcook spending his lito 
to get Choilie’s. 

How he had found out, noxie may tell, both being dead so 
long ago , but, at any rate, he had found out that Charlie was 
the man who had lobbed him of his wife and honor It was 
Caivci Doone w*ho took hei away, but Charleworth Doone 
was beside him, and, according to cast of dice, she fell to 
Charlie’s share All tins Kit Badcock (who was mad accord- 
ing to our measures) had discovered and treasured up , and now 
was his revenge time. 

He had come into the conflict without a weapon of any kmd. 
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only begging me to let him be in the veiy thick of it Foi him, 
he said, lite was no mattei, aftei the lobS of his -vvite and child , 
but death was mattei to him, and he meant to make the most 
of it Such a face I nevei saw, and never hox^e to sec again, as 
when pool Kit Badcock &iiied Chailie coming towaid us 

We had thought this man a patient fool, a plnlosopher of a 
little soit, or one who could feel nothing And his quiet man- 
nei of going about, and the gentleness of his answers — when 
some biutes asked him wheie Ins wife was, and whether his 
baby had been w ell tiussed — these had misled us to think that 
the man would turn the mild cheek to eveiy thing But I, in 
the loneliness of oui bain, had listened, and had wept with him 
Thetefoie was I not surpiised, so much as all the lest of 
us, when, in the foiemost of led light. Kit went up to Charle- 
■woith Doone as if to some mheiitanee, and took his seisin of 
right upon him, being himself a poweiful man, and begged a 
word aside with him What they said aside I know not , all 
1 know is that, without weapon, each man killed the othei. 
And Maigery Badcock came, and wept, and hung upon her 
pool husband, and died that summer of heait disease 

Now for these and othei things — whereof I could tell a 
thousand — was the leokoniiig come that night and not a 
line we missed of it, soon as oui bad blood was up I hke 
not to tell of slaughtei, though it might be of wolves and 
tigeis, and that was a night of file and slaughter, and of 
veiy long-harbored levenge Enough that ere the daylight 
broke upon that wan March moimng, the only Doones still 
left alive weie the Counselor and Caiver Arid of all the 
dwelhngs of the Doones — inhabited wnih luxury, and lus- 
cious taste, and licentiousness — not even one was left, but 
all made potash in the river. 

This may seem a violent and unholy revenge upon them 
And I — who led the heait of it — have m these, my latter 
years, doubted how I shall be judged, not of men — foi God 
only knows the eriois of man’s judgment — but by that great 
God Himself, the front of whose foiehead is mercy. 
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GO, LOVELY ROSE 

Br EDMUND WVELER 
ClC«J5-16^sT 2 
Go, Iovel2* Rose * 

Tell Lei that wastes her time and me 
That liovr slie Lmms 

ATheii I lest a-Me her to thse. 

Ho’'.! sweet ona fa i she seems to • e 


Tell hex that's jouns,. 

Ana shons to na\e Iiei giaces s^^-ed, 
That hadst thoa sjjj. mg 

In deserts, where no n en aLide, 
Thou mast have uucomm ended died. 

Small IS the woith 

Of beauty fiom the light retued, 
Bid her come toith, 

Sultei herself to be desued. 

And not blush so to be admixed 

Then die ’ that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May lead in thee , — 

How small a part of time they share 
That aie so wondrous sweet and fair. 
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IMoxmouth's Volunteers eight with the Regulars. 

Some little distance fiom us a bianch. load lan into that 
along \\1lic1i we and oui motley assemblage of companions m 
inns weiG tiavelmg This load cuived down the side of a 
\v>llAVooded lull, and then ovei the level for a quaitei of a 
Lille oi ho befoie ojienmg on the othei Just at the blow of 
tiie using giound theie stood a thick bustle of tiees, amid 
the tiuiiks of which theie came and tvent a bright shimmei 
of spaikling steel, which proclaimed the piesenoe ot armed 
men Faithei back, wheie the road took a sudden turn and 
lan along the iidge of the hill, several horsemen could be 
plainl}” seen outlined agamst the evening sky So peaceful, 
hoA\e\ei, was the long sv\eep of countiyside, mellowed by 
the golden light of the setting sun, with a scoie of village 
steeples and inanoi houses peepmg out fiom among the woods, 
that it Avas haid to think that the thundei cloud of war was 
leally lowering ovei that fair valley, and that at any instant 
tlie lightmng might bieak fiom it 

The couutiy folk, however, appealed to have no difiSculty 
at all in understanding the danger to which they were ex- 
posed Tlie fugitives fiom the west ga\e a veil of consterna- 
tion, and lan wildly down the road oi whipped up their beasts 
of buiden in the endeavor to place as safe a distance as pos- 
sible between themselves and the thieatoned attack The 
clioius of shiill cries and shouts, with tho ciacking of whips, 
cieaking of wheels, and the occasional ciash when some cart 
load of goods came to giief, made up a most deafening up- 
roai, above winch our leadei’s voice lesounded in shaip, 
eager exhoitation and command. When, howevei, the loud 
biazen shiiek fiom a bugle broke fiom the wood, and the 
head of a troop of horse began to descend the slope, the 
panic became gi eater still, and it was difficult for us to pre- 
seive any older at all aimd the wild rush of the teiiified fugi- 
tives. 

“Stop that cait, Clarke,” cried Saxon, vehemently, point- 
ing with his sword to an old wagon, piled high with furniture 
and bedding, which was lumbering along diawn by two raw- 
boned colts. At the same moment I saw him drive his horse 
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into the ciowd and catch at the rej.ns of anothei SAiiiilai one 
Gning^ Covenant's biidle a sliekv I t>^s soon ebifcact of the 
cart which he had indicated and managed to or^ng the luii- 
ons young hoises to a standstill 

-Biing it up ’ cued oui leadei, ■»'Oikxng with the cu dness 
which only a long- aijpientxceshii* to wai can give ‘ Xow. 
fi lends, cut the tiaees ’ ' A uuzen J^irves were woik in a 
moment, and the kicking, s^-^ugghiig anuna s scampeied off, 
leaving llieii buidens be 'mid tLem Sav^mi sj.-.'ng off his 
hoise and set the ev-imide m diagging the agai ae,.0'>s the 
roadw’aj’, whJe some ot tne me chieotio.i of 

Reuben Lockaibj’ and of M.istei Jcshu.a Peti.ig_ue, aii. i iccd 
a couple of othei caits to blo^it the v^vv nfcv vaids h^xther 
down The lattei xjiecaution wds to gaoxd ogamst t’le 
chance of the lo^al lioise iiding thxougn the nelds and at- 
tacking us fiom behind So speedilj' w'as the scheme con- 
ceived and earned out, that wnthin a veiy few minutes of tlie 
fiist alaim we found oui selves piotected fiont and leai bv a 
lofty baiiicade, while within this impiovised foitiess w’as a 
gaiiison of a hundied and fifty men 

“What fiieaims have we among us*^” asked Saxon, hui- 
iiedly 

“A dozen pistols at the most,” replied the eldeily Puritan, 
who was addiessed by his companions as Hope-above Williams. 
“ John Rodway, the coachman, hath his blunderbuss. There 
are also two gotUy men fiom Hungeiford, who aie keepers of 
game, and who have bi ought then jneces with them ” 

“They are heie, sii,” ciied another, pointing to two stout, 
beaided fellows, who weie lamming charges into their long- 
baiieled muskets. “Then names aie Wat and Nat Mill- 
man ” 

“Two who can hit then maik are woith a battalion who 
shoot wide,” oui leader lemaiked “ Get undei the wagon, 
my fi lends, and rest your pieces upon the spokes Nevei diaw 
tiiggei until the sons of Belial are within three pikes’ length 
of ye ” 

“My bi other and I,” quoth one of them, “can hit a running 
doe at two hundred paces Our lives are in the hands of the 
Lord, but two, at least, of these hned butchers we shall send 
befoie us ” 

“ As gladly as ever we slew stoat or wild cat,” cried the 
other, slipping under the wagon. “ We aio keeping the Lord’s 
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pieserves now, biothei Wat, and truly these are some of the 
veimin that infest them ” 

Let all who have pistole line the wagon,” said Saxon, ty- 
ing his male to the hedge — an example which we all followed 
Clarke, do you take ehaige upon the right with Sii Gervas, 
while Lockaihy assists Mastei Pettigiue upon the left Ye 
otheis shall stand behind -with stones Should they bieak 
thiough oui baiiicade, slash at the hoises with youi scythes 
Once down, the iideis are no match for ye ” 

A low, sullen rauimui of detei mined lesolution rose fiom 
the peasants, mingled with pious ejaculations and httle soiaps 
of hymn or of piayei They had all pioduced from undei then 
smocks rustic weapons of some soit Ten oi twelve had pet- 
ronels, which, from their antique look and rusty condition, 
thieatened to be inoie dangeiousto then possessois than to the 
enemy Otheis had sickles, scythe blades, flails, half-pikes, oi 
hammeis, while the icmainder eairied long knives and oaken 
clubs Simple as were these weapons, history has pioved that 
in the hands of men who aie deeply stiried by religious fanati- 
cism they aie by no means to be despised One had but to look 
at the stem, set faces of our followers, and the gleam of exulta- 
tion and expectancy which shone fiom their eyes, to see that 
they weie not the men to quail, eithei from superior numbers 
oi equipment 

“By the mass ' ” whispered Sii Geivas, “it is magnificent^ 
An hour of this is worth a year m the Mall The old Puritan 
bull is fairly at bay Let us see what soit of spoit the bull 
pups make in the baiting of him ^ I’ll lay five pieces to four on 
the chaw bacons ^ ” 

“ Nay, it’s no matter for idle bettmg,” said I, shortly, for his 
light-hearted chatter annoyed me at so solemn a moment. 

“ Five to four on the soldieis, then ’ ” he i)cisisted “ It is 
too good a match not to have a stake on it one wav oi the 
other ” 

** Our li\es are the stake,” said I 

“ Faith, I had forgot it ’ ” he replied, still mumbhng his 
toothpick. “ ‘ To be or not to be ’’ as Will of Stratford says 
Kj naston was great on the passage. But here is the bell that 
lings the curtain up ” 

While we had been making our dispositions, the troop of 
horse — for there appeared to be but one — had trotted down 
the crossroad, and had drawn up across the mam highway. 
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Tlipv nambeie*!, <*»<; I'* ,.>> I ^ouM riTjoa*. ninef' tiOM’ 

and il "was evident fi oia then thiee-coineicd i> ciit', 

led sleeves, and bandoLcis t'nA the’* \^eie dia^ con's ot the 1:9- 
nlai aimj The main bod^ haired a txuaxiei oi a mile tioia n*, 
■«hile the*i officei& lode to the tioiit and held a telioit constuAa- 
tion, winch ended m one oi riiein fcettmy s^>uis? to Ins hoi so and 
cantei mg’ down m oni diief tion A ]>iiylei followed a few 
l»aces hehmd him, wd\iiig a white hci chief and blowing an occa- 
sional blast ujjon las ti limpet 

“Heie comes an envoy,’" cxxed Pason. whi» "was standing iix> 
in the w agon • X ow% nn bi etlv er, w e L iv e neither ivc^rlcdi 

1101 tinkling biass, ]»ut we have the instiumenr v>-u.c;iew itli 
Piov idence hdth cud»*vi ed os Lot a-s sho-'v the leduoats that 
w e know’ hov to U'^e j.t 

“Who, then dieads the Vi-olenr, 

Oi feai^ tae man of jaide ’ 

Oi shall I flee fioni two 01 thiee 
If He he hv inv side ^ 

%f V 

Sevenscoie voices bioke in, m a hoaise roar, upon the 
choius. 

‘‘Who, then, feais to dia’w the swoid. 

And fight the battle ot the Loid *'* * 

I could w ell believ e at that moment that the Spartans had 
found the lame smgei Tyitieiis the most successful of their 
geneials, for the sound of their ow^n voices inci eased the confi- 
dence of the countij' folk, wlale the maitial words of the old 
hvmn loused the clogged siiiiit in their bi easts So high did 
then couiage lun that they bioke off then song with a loud 
wailike shout, waving then weapons abov’e then heads, and 
leady, I v’eiily heliev’e, to maich out from their baiiicades and 
make stiaight foi the horsemen. In the midst of this clamor 
and turmoil the 3’oung diagoon office! , a handsome olive-faced 
lad, lode feailessly up to the baiiier, and pulling up his beau- 
tiful loan steed, held up his hand with an imperious gestuie 
which demanded silence 

“ Who IS the leader of this conventicle ^ ” he asked. 

“Addiess your message to me, sir,” said our leader, from 
the top of the wagon, “but understand that your white flag 
will only protect you while you use such language as may come 
fiom one courteous adversary to anothei. Say your say or 
retire.” 
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‘‘Couitesj’^ and honor,” said the officer, with a sneer, “aie 
not extended to lebels who aie in aims against then lawfal 
c»o\eieign If jou aie the leadei of this labble, I ^\ain you it 
they aie not dispeised within live minutes by this i^atch " — he 
i ulled out an elegant gold timepiece — “ue shall iide down 
ui»on them and cut them to pieces ” 

“The Lord can piotect His own,” Saxon answeied, amid 
a fieice hum of appioval fiom the crowd “Is this all thy 
message '' ” 

“It IS all, and you will find it enough, you Piesbytenan 
tiaitoi,” ciied the lagoon cornet. “ Listen to me, misguided 
fools,” he continued, standing up upon his stiriups and speak- 
ing to the peasants at the other side of the wagon “ What 
chance have ye with youi whittles and cheese sciapeis^ Ye 
may j ct save your skins it ye w ill but deliver up your leaders, 
thiow down what ye are pleased to call youi aims, and tiust to 
the King’s meicy.” 

“This exceedeth the limitations of your piivileges,” said 
Saxon, drawing a pistol fiom his belt and cooking it “If you 
say anothei woid to seduce these people fiom their allegiance, 
T fire ” 

“ Hope not to benefit Monmouth,” cried the young officer, 
dial egai ding the thieat and still addressing his words to the 
peasants “The wdiole loyal army is diaw-ing round him, 
and ” 

“Have a care ^ ” shouted our leadei, m a deep, haish voice 

“ His head within a month shall loll upon the scaffold.” 

“ But you shall never live to see it,” said Saxon, and stoop- 
ing over he fired straight at the cornet’s head At the flash of 
the pistol the trumperer wheeled lound and galloped foi his 
life, while the roan horse turned and followed, with its mastei 
still seated firmly in the saddle. 

“ Veiily you have missed the Midiamte ^ ” cued Hope-above 
Williams 

“He IS dead,” said our leader, pouring a fiesh charge into 
his pistol “ It IS the law of wai, Claike,” he added, looking 
round at mo “ He hath chosen to break it and he must pay 
forfeit ” 

As he spoke I saw the young officer lean gradually over in 
his saddle, until, when about halfway back to his friends, he 
lr>st his balance, and fell heavily in the load way, turning over 
two or three times with the force of his fall, and lying at last 
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still and motionless, a dast-colored heap A lond yell of liige 
bioke fit Mil the tioox>eia at the sight, winch was ens'.eicd Lt* 
shout of defiance fiom the Punt in peasantiy 

Down on i om faces ’ " ened Sa'^on “ Thev aie aboat to 

file ’ 

The eiackle of muaketry and a stoim of bullets, pinging on 
the hdid giouud, oi cutting twigs fioiii the hedges on eithei 
side of ua, lent eini>liasis to our leedei s Oidei 3Iany of tie 
peasants ciouclied behind the fcithci bed-> and tables which 
had been luilled. o>it ot the cut Some ley in the wagon it- 
self, and some shelteietl t icu'-el\es behind ui iintleiiieatL it 
Otheis again lined the ditches o i enhci > le oi flat 
the loadwav ivhim a lew showed then , t iiv.^ tl e wtnh iigs 
of ProMclence by steiidmg aj^Might with< rir fi_ic’ ’rg tiom the 
bullets Among tiiese lattci weie Sivon ard S*i G€^\as, tlie 
foniiei to set an example to Ins iai% tioop,'', a.n<l the lattei out 
of puie laziness and indiffeienee Reul len and I sat together 
in the ditch, and I can assme ^ou, my deai giandchildien. that 
we felt reiy much inclined to bob oui heads whenweheaid 
the bullets piping all aiound them It any soldiei e^el told 
T^ou that he di<l not the fiist time that lie was undei fiie, then 
that soldiei is not a man to tiust Aflei sitting iigid and silent, 
how'e'vei, as it we both had stiff necks, foi a veiy few minutes, 
the feeling passed comjiletely aw'ay, and tioiu that day to this 
ithasncAei letmned to me You see familial ity bieetls con- 
tempt with bullets as writh otliei things, and though it is no 
eas> matter to come to like them, like the King of Sweden or 
my Loid Cutts, it is not so veiy hard to become indifferent to 
them 

The cornet’s death did not remain long unavenged A 
little old man wntli a sickle, who had been standing neai Sir 
GeiV£u», gave a sudden shaip ciy, and spiingmg up into the an 
with a loud ‘‘ Gloiy to God ^ ” fell flat upon his face dead 
A bullet had stiuck him just o\ei the light eye Almost at 
the same moment one of the peasants in the wagon w as shot 
through the chest, and set up coughing blood all o-ver the 
wheel I saw Master Joshua Pettigrue catch him in his long 
aims and settle some bedding under his head, so that he lay 
breathing heavily and pattering foith prayeis The minister 
showed himself a man that day, foi amid the fieice carbine fire 
ho Avalked boldly up and down, with a diawn lapier in his left 
hand — for he was a left-handed man — and his Bible in the 
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othei “This is what you aie filing for, dear biotheis,” he 
cried continually, holding the bio^vn volume up in the an , 
“ aie ye not ready to die foi thib ^ ’ And every time he asked 
the question a low eagei muimur ot assent rose fiom the 
ditches, the wagon, and the load 

“Thej' aim like yokels at a wappm-schaw,” said Saxon, 
seating himself on the side oJt the vagon “Like all young 
soldieis, they fiie too high “When I vas an adjutant, it was 
my custom ti> iiress down the baiiels of the muskets until my 
eye told me they A\eie level These logues think that they 
have done their part if they do but let the gun off, though they 
are as like to hit the x>lo\eis above us as oui selves ” 

“Five ot the faithful have fallen,” said Hope-above Wil- 
liams “ Shall ve not sally forth and do battle vnth the chil- 
dien of Antichrist ^ Are we to lie here like so many popinjays 
at a fair foi the tiooj>ers to piactice upon ^ ” 

“Theie is a stone bain ovei yondei on the hillside,” I 
lemarked “ If we who have hoises, and a few otheis, weie to 
keep the diagoons in play, the people might be able to leach it, 
and so be shelteied fioin the lire ” 

‘ At least let my bi othei and me have a shot oi two back 
at them,” cued one of the maiksmen beside the wheel 

To aU our entieaties and suggestions, howevei, our leader 
only replied by a shake of the head, and continued to swing 
his long legs over the side of the wagon, with his eyes fixed in 
tently upon the hoi semen, many of whom had dismounted and 
were leanmg their carbmes over the cruppers of their chargers 
“Tins cannot go on, sii,” said the pastoi, in a low, earnest 
voice , “two more men have just been hit.” 

“ If fifty more men are hit we must wait until they charge,” 
Saxon answered “ What would you do, man ^ If you leave 
this shelter, you will be cut off and utterly destroyed When 
you have seen as much of wai as I have done, you will learn to 
put up quietly with what is not to be avoided I remember on 
such another occasion when the rear guaid or nachhut of the 
Imperial troops was followed by Croats, who were in the pay 
of the Grand Turk, I lost half my company before the merce- 
nary renegades came to close fighting Ha, my brave boys, 
they are mounting ^ We shall not have to wait long now ” 

The dragoons were mdeed climbmg into their saddles 
again, and forming across the road, with the evident intention 
of charging down upon us. At the same time, about thirty 
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men detaclied themselves from the main body, and tiotied 
away into the fields upon oui right Saxon glow led a hearts 
oath undei Ins bieath as he obseived them 

“They have some knowledge of waifaie after all,” said he 
“ They mean to chaige us flank and front Master Joshua, see 
that 3 'oui scythesmen line the quickset hedge upon the light 
Stand well up, mv brothers, and flinch not fiom the hoises 
You men with the sickles, lie in the ditch tlieie and cut at the 
legs of the biutes A line of stone-thiow''eis behind that A 
heavy stone is as suie as a builet at close quaiteis If ye 
would see your wi\es and childien, mc^ke that hedge good 
against the horsemen Now for the iiont attack Let the 
men who cany petionels come into the wagon Two of youis, 
Ciaike, and two of yoais, Lockarbj I can spate one also 
That makes fite Now heie aie ten otners of a sort and thiee 
mu««kets Twenty shots in all Ha\e you no pistols. Sir 
Geivas 

“ No. but I can get a pan,” said our companion, and spiiiig- 
ing upon his horse he forced his way thiough the ditch, past 
the bairier, and so down the road in the direction of the dra- 
goons. 

The movement w as so sudden and so unexpected that there 
wras a dead silence for a few seconds, which was broken by a 
general howl of hatied and execiation fiom the peasants 
“ Shoot upon him ^ Shoot down the false Amalekite ’ ” they 
shiieked. “He hath gone to pm his kind ^ He hath deliv- 
ered us up into the hands of the enemy ^ Judas ’ Judas ’ ” 
As to the hoi semen, who weie still forming up for a chaige 
and waiting for the flanking party to get mto position, they 
sat still and silent, not know mg wdiat to make of the gayly 
dressed cavalier who was speeding towaids them. 

We were not left long in doubt, howevei He had no 
sooner i cached the spot where the comet had fallen, than he 
sprang from his hoise and helped himself to the dead man’s 
pistols, and to the belt which contained his powder and ball 
Mounting at his leisure, amid a shower of bullets which puffed 
up the white dust all around him, he rode onward towards the 
dragoons and discharged one of his pistols at them. Wheeling 
round, he politely raised his cap, and galloped back to us, none 
the worse for his adventure, though a ball had grazed his horse’s 
fetlock and another had left a hole m the skiit of his iidmg coat. 
The peasants raised a shout of jubilation as he rode m« and from 
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that day foiwaid oai fiiend ^\as pei nutted to weai liis gay 
trappings and to beai himself as ho would, without being sus- 
pected of having mounted the liveiy of Satan oi of being want- 
ing in zeal for the cause of the saints 

“ They aie coming,” ciied Saxon “Let no man diaw tug- 
ger until he sees me shoot If any does, I shall send a bullet 
thiough him, though it were my last shot and the tioopeis weie 
among us ” 

As oui leadei utteied this thieat, and looked giimly lound 
upon us with an eMdent intention of executing it, a shiill blaie 
of a bugle buist fiom the horsemen in fiont of us, and was an- 
sweied by those upon oui flank At the signal both bodies set 
spuis to then hoises and dashed down upon us at the top of 
their speed Those in the field weie delayed for a few mo- 
ments, and thioun into some disoidei, by finding that the 
giound immediately in fiont ot them was soft and boggy, but 
having made their way thiough it, they refoimed upon the 
othei side and lode gallantly at the hedge Our owm oppo- 
nents, having a cleai couise befoie thorn, never slackened for 
an instant, but came ihundeiing down with a jingling of hai- 
ness an<l a tempest of oaths upon oui lude bairicade 

Ah, my childien'^ when a man m Ins age tiies to desciibe 
such things as these, and to make otlieis see wdiat he has seen. 
It IS only theu that he undei stands what a small stock of lan- 
guage a plam man keeps by him for his oidmaiy use m the 
world, and how unfit it is to meet any call upon it For 
though at this veiy moment I can myself see that white Somei- 
setshire road, with the wild whirling charge of the hoi semen, 
the red angiy faces of the men, and the gaping nostrils of the 
hoises all wieathed and framed m clouds of dust, I cannot hope 
to make it clear to your young eyes, which never have looked, 
and, 1 tiust, never shall look, ujion such a scene When, too, 
I think of the sound, a mere lattle and jingle at fiist, hut glow- 
ing in strength and volume with eveiy step, until it came upon 
us with a thunderous lUsh and roar which gave the impression 
of irresistible power, I feel that that too is beyond the powei of 
my feeble words to express To inexperienced soldiers like our- 
selves, it seemed imj)ossible that oui fiail defense and our feeble 
weapons could check foi an instant the impetus and weight of 
the dragoons To right and left I saw white set faces, open- 
eyed and rigid, unflinching, with a stubbornness which rose less 
from hope than from despair All round rose exclamations 
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and players LrOid, save Thy people ^ “ Meicy, Lord, 

mei cy ’ ’ • Be w itli us this day I ” Recei\ e oui soulb, O 

meiciful Tatliei ^ ” Saxon lay across the wagon with his eyes 
glinting like diamonds and his petionel presented at the full 
length of his iigid aim Folio wmg his example, we all took 
aim as steadily as possible at the fiist lank of the enemv Oui 
onlj hope of safety lay in makmg that one discliarge so deadly 
that our opponents should be too much shaken to continue 
their attack 

AV ould the man ne'v er fire Thev could not be more than 
ten jjaces fioni us I could see the buckles of the men’s plates 
and the poAvdei chaiges in their bandolier^ One moie stiide 
;yet and at last our leadei’s instol flashed and we pouied m a 
close \olley, suppoited by a sho^*el of heavy stones fiora the 
stuidy peassants behind I could heai them splintei mg against 
ca&que and cuirass like hail upon a casement The cloud of 
smoke veiling foi an instant the line of galloping steeds and 
gallant iideis diifted slowly aside to show a veiy different 
scene A dozen men and horses weie lolling in one wild blood- 
spuitmg heaij, the unwotmded falling ovei those whom oui 
balls and stones had just brought down Stiuggling, snorting 
chaigeis, n on-shod feet, staggeimg figures rising and falling, 
wild, hatless, bewildeied men half stunned by a fall and not 
knowing which way to turn That was the foregiound of the 
pictuie, while behind them the remainder of the troop were rid- 
ing fmiously back, wounded and hale, all diiven by the one 
desiie of getting to a place of safety wheie they might rally 
then shatteied formation A gieat shout of praise andthanks- 
givmg lose tiom the delighted peasants, and suiging over the 
bariicade, they stiuck down or seemed the few uninjuied 
troopers who had been unable oi unwilling to join their com- 
panions in then flight The carbines, swords, and bandoliers 
were eagerly pounced upon by the victors, some of whom had 
seived m the militia and knew well how to handle the different 
weapons which they had won 

The victory, however, was by no means completed. The 
flanking squadion had ridden boldly at the hedge, and a dozen 
or moie had forced their way through, in spite of the showers 
of stones and the desperate thrusts of the pikemen and scythes- 
men Once among the peasants, the long swords and the 
armor of the dragoons gave them a great advantage, and 
though the sickles brought several of the horses to the ground. 
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the soldiers continued to lay about tlieni fieely, and to beat 
back the fierce but ill-aimed lesistaiiee of their opponents A 
dragoon seigeant, a man of gieat lesolution and of prodigious 
fetiength, appealed to be the leader of the paity, and encour- 
aged his followers both b^ woid and example A stab from a 
half-pike brought his hoi se to the giound, but he sprang from 
the saddle as it fell, and avenged its death by a sweeping back- 
h»inded cut from his bioadswoid WaMiig his hat in his left 
hand, ho continued to rally his men, and to strike down every 
Puritan who came against him, until a blow from a hatchet 
brought him on his knees, and a flail stroke broke his svord 
close by the hilt At the fall of then leader his comrades 
turned and fled through the hedge, but the gallant fellow, 
wounded and bleeding, still showed fight, and would assuredly 
have been knocked upon the head f oi his pains had I not picked 
him up and thrown him into a wagon, where he had the good 
sense to lie qruet until the skirmish was at an end Of the 
dozen who broke through, not more than four escaped, and 
several others lay dead or wounded upon the other srde of the 
hedge, impaled by scythe blades or knocked off their horses by 
stones Altogether, nine of the dragoons were slain and four- 
teen wounded, while we retained seven unscathed prisoners, ten 
horses fit for service, and a score oi so of carbines, with good 
store of match, powder, and ball The remainder of the troop 
fired a single, straggling, ii regular volley, and then galloped 
away down the crossroad, drsappearing among the trees from 
which they had emerged. 

All this, however, had not been accomplished without se- 
vere loss upon our side. Three men had been killed and six 
wounded, one of them very seriously, by the musketry fire. 
Five had been cut down when the flanking party broke their 
way in, and only one of these could be expected to recover 
In addition to this, one man had lost his life through the burst- 
ing of an ancient petronel, and another had his arm broken by 
the kick of a horse Our total losses, therefore, were eight 
killed and the same wounded, which could not but be regarded 
as a very moderate number, when we consider the fierceness of 
the skirmi&h, and the superiority of our enemy both in disci- 
pline and in equipment. 

So elated were the peasants by their victory that those who 
had secured horses were clamorous to be allowed to follow the 
dragoons, the more so as Sir Gervas Jerome and Reuben were 
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both eairei to lead them Decimus Baxoii lef.isad, h«n%£\ei, -o 
liuteii to any s’lcli scheme, noi did he show more la\ or to the 
Rev Joahua Pcttigi lie’s pioposal that he should, in his capac- 
itv ab p*&toi, mount luimediateli upoii the ■wagon, and nnpio^e 
iLe oLca^ on D\ a fen noids of healing and unction 

‘ It lb tiue, good ^Mustei Pettigiue, that we one much 
praise and much outpouimg, anti much sneet and holy con- 
teiitling, foi this blesbing nhich hath conic uj[*oa Isiael, slid 
he, “but the tune hath not jet aimed There is an houi foi 
Ijiaj’ei and an huui foi laboi Hai’t ye, fiieiid,” — to one of 
the piisoneis — “ to what legiinent do \ o i belong ^ 

- It is not fox me to reijxv to \ oui CiUest*ons," the man an- 
on ei ed buikn , 

“Xa'v , then, nehl try A \ ‘^timg loanrl jom scalp and a ten 
twists ot a divnibtick mil make you find j oui tougee,” said 
Saxon, pushing hi& facse up to that of the piisonei and bta^mg 
into his e^es nith bO savage an expiession that the man shiank 
anav aitiighted 

“■ It is a tioop of the second diagoon regiment,” lie said. 

“■ "Wheie lb the legiment itselt ’ 

“AVe left It on the Tlohestex and Langpoifc load ” 

“You lieai,” said our leadei “We hate not a moment to 
spaie, oi we niaj hate the whole ciew about oui ears Put 
our dead and womided m the caitb, and we can harness two of 
these cliaigeis to them We shall not be m safety until we are 
in Taunton town ” 

Eten Master Joshua saw that the matter nas too piessmg 
to permit of anj’ simitual exeicises The wounded men weie 
lifted into the nagon and laid upon the bedding, while our 
dead were placed in the cait which had defended our rear 
The peasants who owned these, far fiom making any objection 
to this disposal of their pioperty, assisted -us m every way, 
tightening girths and buckling traces Withm an hour of the 
ending of the skiimish we found ourselves pursuing our ■way 
once moie, and looking back through the twilight at the scat- 
tered black dots upon the white load, where the bodies of the 
dragoons marked the scene of our victory. 

The Tkial of Strentoth:. 

Kmg Monmouth had called a council meeting foi the even- 
ing, and summoned Colonel Decimus Saxon to attend it, ■with 
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wiLom I •went, bearing •witli me the small package "which Sir 
Jacob Glancing had gi'V'en over to niy keeping. On aiiiving 
at the ca&lle, -we lonnd that the king had not yet come out 
fiom his chambci, but ■v\’e veie shown into the great hall to 
await him, a line loom "ailh lofty windows and a noble ceiling 
of cal^ed woodwoik At the larthei end, the loyal aims had 
been elected without the bai sinistei which Monmouth had 
formerly "worn Heie weie assembled the pimcipal chiefs of 
the aimy, Avith many ot the inferioi commandeis, town ofliceis, 
andotheiswho had petitions to offei Loid Grey, of Walk, 
stood silently by the window, looking out ovei the counti j side 
with a gloomy face Wade and Holmes shook then heads and 
whispered in a coiner Ferguson strode about with his wig 
aw ly, shouting out exhoitations and piayeis m a broad Scot- 
tish accent. A te'W of the moie gajly diessed gatheied aiound 
the empty fireplace, and listened to a tale fiom one of their 
number which appeared to be shrouded in many oaths, and 
which was greeted w ith iiouts of laughtei In anothei corner 
a numerous group of zealots, clad in black oi lusset gowns, 
with broad white bands and hanging mantles, stood aiound 
some favorite preacher, and discussed in an undertone Calvin- 
istic philosophy and its relation to statecraft A few plain 
homely soldiers, who weie neither sectaries noi coui tiers, wan- 
deied up and down, oi staled out through the windows at the 
busy encampment upon the Castle Gieen To one of these, re- 
markable for his great size and bieadth of shoulders, Saxon led 
me, and, touching him on the sleeve, he held out his hand as to 
an old friend 

“ Mem Gott ^ ” cried the German soldier of fortune, for it 
was the same man whom my companion had pointed out m the 
mormng, “ I thoughi: it was you, Saxon, when I saw you by the 
gate, though you are even thinner than of old How a man 
could suck up so much good Bavarian beer as you have done, 
and y et make so little fiesh upon it, is more than I can verstehen 
How have all things gone wuth you ” 

As of old,” said Saxon “ More blows than thalers, and 
gi eater need of a surgeon than of a strong box. When did I 
see you last, friend^ Was it not at the onfall at Hurnberg, 
when I led the right and you the left wing of the heavy horse ^ ” 

“ Nay,” said Buyse. “ I have met you m the way of busi- 
ness since then. Have you forgot the skirmish on the Khme 
bank, when you did flash your snapphahn at me ^ Sapperment I 
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Had some lascallv schel i not stabbed my hoise, I rIialM b-’, e 
sv»ept ^oul Lead off as a bo\ cuts tiiistle** mit a st^ck ’ 

Av, iSu'^on ansvieiefl composedly ‘ I Lad to^jTot 

You weie taken i£ I lemeinbei aii'jrlit, hut dia ax»ls IjxP n 

'C' 

the seiitiv With voui fetteis, and swam the Hhm:; undei tue file 
t>f a leg^iment \el I tlunlr that we did uttci ton the ‘'ame 
teims that % oa weie Lating’ Wi.b the <»ilit.is 

‘ Some but h base oftei wa> iiidei tt marl' to me,* oaid the 
r eiman, steinL ‘ To wLion T a^ that, tLougli I boxd 

niA swoxd, I did nett srii ni\ iiU^ oi I ,.'Wc’I ih-'t cavaLei-s, c£ 
ioitune bhotild sho-s t • it en e ut i-> ■'mt’ them — now 

do ^ e sav it — iinhit-a’ c r n 1 •. j ar o » c. T 'len b' all 

V 

meant. Itt liint eba me 1 s oa-v xui-s t.i ^Vaici i 

^ A. 

Tiae, iiieud, txuc ' * ^epLed T^mso oe^^tilv 

I’-olians and fewibs ha^e made ‘'Uch a liade »»£ tue mattei, ami 
bold theinst-L t s so fieel} , bo.U and tonl, to the iong-e-t puisa 
that it lb w ell that w'e bhould be nice u^h >n pomts of honoi 
But you remembei the old hand giii>e which ut> man in the 
Palatinate could exchange with jou’ Heie is mv caiitam, 
Llieah Claike Let him see how w aim a Xoitli Geiman wel- 
come may be 

The Biandenbuiger show'ed his white teeth in a grin as he 
held out hib bioad white hand to me The instant that mine 
was mclosed m it, he suddenly bent his wliole stioiigth upon it, 
and squeezed my fingeis togethei until the blood tingled in the 
nails, and the w hole hand w as limp and powerless. 

“• Douneiwettei ’ ’* he cued, laughing heartily at my start of 
pain and suipiise “ It is a lough Prussian game, and the Eng- 
lish lads ha\ e not much stomach for it ” 

“Tiuly, sii,” said I, ‘‘it IS the fiist time that 1 have seen 
the pastime, and I would fain piactice it undei so able a mastei.” 

“What, another’*’ he cried “Why, you must be still 
piinglmg from the first Naj’, if you will I shall not retuse 
you, though I fear it may weaken your hold upon your sword 
hilt ” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and I grasped it firmly, 
thumb to thumb, keeping my elbow high, so as to bear all my 
foice upon it His own trick was, as I observed, to gam com- 
mand of the other hand by a great output of strength at the 
onset. This I prevented by myself putting out all my power. 
For a mmute or two we stood motionless, gazing into each 
other’s faces Then I saw a bead of sweat trickle down his 
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foreliead, and I knew that he was beaten SloTily his gripe 
relaxed, and his hand giew limp and slack while own 
tightened evei upon it, until he was foiced, in a suily, muttei- 
ing ^ oice, to request that I should uuhcand him 

“Teufel und hexeiei*” he cried, wiping away the blood 
which oozed from undei his nails “ I might as well put my 
fingeis in a lat tiap You aie tlie fiist man that ever yet 
exchanged fair hand giipes with Anthony Buj&e ” 

“We bleed biawn in England as well as in Biandenbuig,” 
said Saxon, who was shaking with laughtei ovei the Geiman 
soldiei's disoointituie Wh;y, I have seen that lad pick up a 
full-si/e seigeaiit ot diagoons and throw him into a cait as 
though he had been a clod of earth ” 

“Stiong he is,” giumbled Buyse, still wiingmg his injiued 
hand, “ stiong as old Gotz init de non gripe But what good is 
stiength alone in the hamlling ot a weapon^ It not the force 
of a blow , but the w ay in w hioh it is geschlagen, tliat makes the 
effect Your swoid now’ is heavier than mine, by the look of it, 
and •% et my blade would bite deeper Eh? Is not that a moie 
soldieily spoit than kmdeispiel such as hand giaspmg and the 
like ? ” 

“ lie is a modest 3 outh,” said Saxon “ Yet I would match 
hib stioke against 30 UIS ” 

“ For what ? ” snailed the German. 

“For as much wine as we can take at a sitting.” 

“No small amount, eithei,” said Buyse , “ a biace of gallons 
at the least Well, be it so Do you accept the contest ? ” 

“ I shall do what I may,” I answeied, “though I can scarce 
hope to strike as heavy a blow as so old and tried a soldier ” 
“Henker take youi compliments,” he cned gruf&y “It 
was with sweet woids that you <lid coax my fingeis into that 
fool catcher of yours Now, heie is my old headpiece of 
Spanish steel It has, as you can see, one or two dints of 
blows, and a fresh one will not hurt it I place it here upon 
this oaken stool high enough to be wnthin fan swoid sweep 
Have at it, Junker, and let us see if you can leave your mark 
upon it ’ ” 

“ Do you strike fiist, sir,” said I, “ since the challenge is 
yours.” 

“I must bruise my own headpiece to regain my soldierly 
credit,” he grumbled. “Well, well, it has stood a out or two 
m its day.” 
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jL/iaw^ng hi^ *'ioafl 5 vrniri lie wared r’lcli the cio\\d v i.,au 
gailieied aioiiial a«, -vsLile he hrung the great wAi* 

tiemeL*rIwus loice lound ln>. head, and hi ought it down wun n 
full Clean sweej^* on to the ■smooth cap of steel The iiea<’piece 
spi, ng high into the a*i and then clatteied down upon the 
oaken flooi With a long dccji line nitreu into the solid metal 
‘■'•AVeli stiutk’’ A bia\e ■^rioke ’ cued the spectatois 
•■•It 1*5 pi oof steel rhiice ueided, and -oai ranted to turn a ►s'word 
hlede,'’ one lemaiked, laismg up the helmet to examine it, and 
then lejilaeing it upon tne stool 

‘■•I ha'\e seen my lathei cut tmougii p^oof steel ■'♦it^i this 
very saoid, said I, diatvmg tre e'’i-ol I ^enpon ‘ He 

l*ut lethei mon. <»f 1> s v eight lero it iL Mill ha*e done I 
liaie heaid nini sar tlait a ciood stioke «hoiJd come fioai the 
back and loiiis lather than from tne meie ni.i'Ae^ of the arm ” 
“It is not a lecture we want but a bc*sx>iel oi erampled’ 
sneered the Geimsn ‘ It i*? with voni tstroke that we ha%e 
to do, and not w ith the teat hing oi youi fathei ’ 

‘"■My stroke,*"' said I, “is in aecei dance with Ins teaching , ’ 
and, whistling lOund the swoid, I In ought it down with all 
might and strength ujion the Germans helmet The good old 
Commonwealth blade shore through the plate of steel, cut the 
stool asunder, and buried its point two inches deep in the 
oaken floor “ It is but a tiick,"’ I explained I have prac- 
ticed it in the wmter e\ enings at home *'’ 

‘*It IS not a tiiek that I should caie to ha\e played upon 
me,” said Lord Giey, amid a general murmur of applause and 
surprise “• Od's bud, man, you have lived two centuries too 
late "What would not youi thews have been woith before 
gunpowder put all men upon a level ’ ” 

“-Wundeibar^ ’ giowded Bujse, wundeibai ’ I am pas^ 
my prime, ;young sir, and may well resign the palm of strength 
to you It was a right noble stioke. It hath cost me a run- 
let or two of canary, and a good old helmet , but I grudge it 
not, for it was fairly done I am thankful that my head was 
not darm Saxon, here, used to show us some brave schwert- 
spielerei, but he hath not the weight for such smashing blows 
as this.” 

“ My eye is still true and my hand firm, though both are 
perhaps a tnfle the worse for want of use,” said Saxon, only too 
glad at the chance of drawing the eyes of the chief upon him, 
“ At backsword, sword and dagger, sword and buckler, single 
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fdlchion, and cabe of falchions mine old challenge still holds 
good against any comei, sa\e only my biothei Quaitus, who 
plays as well as I do, but hath an extia half -inch in reach, 
which gives him the vantage ” 

“I studied swordplay undei Signor Contaiini of Pans,” 
then said Loid Giey “ Who was your mastei ^ ” 

“I have studied, my loid, under Signor Stern Necessity of 
Europe,” quoth Saxon “ For five and Unity years my life has 
depended from day to day upon being able to covei myself w ith 
this slip of steel Here is a small trick which show eth some 
nicety of e5’'e to throw this img to the ceiling and catch it 
upon the rapier point It seems simple, perchance, and yet is 
only to be attained by some piactice ” 

“Simple^” cried Wade the lawyei, a square-faced, bold- 
eyed man Why, the nng is but the girth of youi little fin- 
ger. A man might do it once by good luck, but none could 
insuie it ” 

“ I will lay a guinea a thrust on it,” said Saxon , and, tossing 
the little gold circlet up into the air, he flashed out his lapier 
and made a pass at it. The ring rasped down the steel blade 
and tinkled against the hdt, fauly impaled By a shaip mo- 
tion of the wrist he shot it up to the ceiling again, ■wheie it 
struck a carved raftei and alteied its couise , but agam with a 
quick step forward, he got beneath it and received it on his 
sword point “Surely theie is some cav’-alier piesent who is as 
apt at the trick as I am,” he said, replacing the ring upon his 
finger. 

“I think, colonel, that I could venture upon it,” said a 
voice ; and, looking around, we found that Monmouth had en- 
tered the loom and was standing quietly on the outskirts of 
the throng, unperceived in the general interest which our con- 
tention had excited. “Nay, nay, gentlemen,” he continued 
pleasantly, as we uncoveied and bowed with some little em- 
barrassment; “how could my faithful follow eis be better em- 
ployed than by bieathing themselves in a little swordplay? 
I prithee lend me your rapier, colonel ” He drew a diamond 
ring from his finger, and, spinning it up into the an, he tians- 
fixed it as deftly as Saxon had done “ I practiced the trick at 
the Hague, where, by my faith, I had only too many hours to 
devote to such trifles ” 
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Cn Er Jr-STK'E Jehtly^ 

.a Augu&t t e judgea VcJiited fiom Lo’ dou upo-'A t‘ 

\\ i^ked jouiuey w h^cli bliglited tLe acd iLc Luires. or ‘■-j 

man-\, and hatli left a memoi^ in tlie cociAit e-s tLioag’i •\«Iin'’i 
tliey pa*'sc*l wluch bliall nc\ ci fadc^ A\lii.e a fa t^iC* crai Sj_ t«> 
a son 'We Iitaid lepoits of them foni d ly tu da^*, ita tlio 
giiaid*> took pleasure in det. iiuug tiic.n mtli inan^ eoai*?^ and 
foul jestte. that we ncght kiioa what \s s m csioic in± ^ and 
lose none ot uhat thev eai cd the pleas A^es ui a it >r Az 

Wmchestei the sainiv.d and itonoieJ La<b xV..ce L a.c a. c •>. en- 
tenced 'n Ch^ef JefieAs to ho o .. cr*. *1 .e, a 

*r 

t*xe.tions> and of he. fi^ends co^ld ;;^veAa.i tj'oix 

liim to aLou nei the . -.call boon of the ax in>^Oc.d or ^Le fagot 
Hex giacefal head uas Le^Aiifiom hci boxl^. atiid the gK'uiH 
end the cues of a keeping iiiultitude in the inailiet jihiee of the 
to\^n A.t Doichestei the .slaugiitei lAas uheiesale Thiee 
hundied weie condtmned to death, and Neientj-foui weie actu- 
allv executed, until the moat loyal and Toit of tie conntiy 
squues had to complain of the univei»al inesence ot the dan- 
gling bodies Thence the judges inocoeded to Hxetei, and 
thence to Taunton, uhich they i cached in the fust ueek of Rep- 
tembei, luoie like furious and lavenous beasts wlncdi have tasted 
blood, and cannot quench then cx’avings foi siaughtei, than just- 
mindedmen, tiamed to distinguish the taiious degieesof guilt, 
or to pick out the innocent and screen him from injustice A 
raie field was open foi then ciuelty, foi in Taunton alone theie 
lay a thousand hapless piisoneis, many ot whom Aveie so little 
tiained to exj)iess their thoughts, and so hampeied bj' the 
strange dialect m which they spoke, that they might have been 
born dumb for all the chance they had of making either judge 
oi counsel understand the pleadings wrhich they wished to lay 
before them 

It wras on Monday evening that the Lord Chief J ustice made 
his entiy. Fiom one of the windows of the room m which 
we were confined I saw him pass First rode the dragoons 
with their standards and kettledrums, then the javelin men 
with their halberds, and behind them the line of coaches full 
of the high dignitaries of the law Last of all, drawn by six 
long-taded Flemish mares, came a great open coach, thickly 
crusted with gold, in which, reclining amid velvet cushions, 
sat the infamous judge, wrapped m a cloak of crimson plush. 
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witli a heavy "white peii\Mg uj)oii his head, w'hioli -was so long 
that it diopped down ovei his shouldeis They say that lie 
wore scarlet in order to strike terroi into the hearts of the 
people, and that liis courts weie, for the same reason, draped 
in the color of blood As for himself, it hath evei been the 
custom, since his wickedness hath come to be knoivn to all 
men, to picture him as a man whose expression and features 
were as monstrous and as hideous as was the mind behind 
them This is by no means the case On the contrary, he 
was a man who, in his > oungei days, must have been remark- 
able foi his extreme beauty He was not, it is true, veiy old, 
as years go, when I saw^ him, but debauchery and low li\mg 
had left then traces upon his countenance, without, howevei, 
entirely destiojing the legulaiity and the beauty of his fea- 
tures He was daik, moie like a Spaniard than an Englishman, 
with black ejes and olive complexion His expression was 
lofty and noble, but his tem]jei was so easily aflame that the 
slightest cioss 01 annoyance would set him la'^ lug like a m ad- 
man, with blazing eyes and foammg mouth I have seen him 
mjself with the fioth upon his lips and his whole face twitch- 
ing with passion, like one who hath the falling sickness Yet 
his other emotions were undei as little control, foi I have heaid 
say that a \ ery little would cause him to sob and to weep, more 
especially when he had himself been slighted by those who w-eie 
above him Ho was, 1 believe, a man who had great pow’-eis 
eithei for good or foi evil, but by pandering to the daikei side 
of his nature, and neglecting the othei, he brought himself to be 
? as near a fiend as it is possible foi a man to be It must indeed 
have been an evil government where so vile and foul-mouthed a 
wietch was chosen out to hold the scales of justice As he drove 
past, a Tory gentleman riding by the side of his coach drew 
his attention to the faces of the prisoners looking out at him 
He glanced np at them with a quick mahcious gleam of his 
white teeth, then settled down agam among the cushions I 
observed that as he passed not a hat was laised among the 
crowd, and that even the rude soldiers appealed to look upon 
him half m terror, half in disgust, as a lion might look upon 
some foul blood-sucking bat, which battened upon the prey 
which he had himself struck down. 
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IVIlCAH >5 TpIAL 4.XD SL^ rCNTF 

Theie nps no i..exa 3 ’ xU tliC t, oik of blauglitei That ^Ply 
n^g’it me gaLo%»s -n is onr^iue tii<=‘ WLxte Hait 

Inn Houi afcer lioui ^^e coiix^l Leii tiit. Iumtss of inalleis and 
the sa-Oxiig ol beams, minglt - 1 \\ xilt rno aid the iiKild 

clioiu'ies ot llie Clixet J.L^txLo *. v. iai Meie ta*oii‘’mg Mith 
the officeis of the Tang^eio icO'in’ent tmut mom, -wliK'h 

oveilooked tlit g-V'et An jxig x - ti o night 'Wxis 

passed in ^md mean t-ox*, the «:roi t-I c ntevT JiOiJiug 

foitli to ihtu TvexAei ljx,eth ». i ,> tl exh* i. j ^ t xc' i to phi> 
the man, ami to go to lux exi c^ear - x . a « x Txlit i siouiJ 

he an exximpie to tiu.e Fic co , tixOtg. .vt liie word 
Tne Puiitan duinea had mest,. '.•ti x’'‘g np ohhxO'I 

immediatelv aftei the brittle hut a fexr tteie left to « i^tam il e 
com age of then flook« and to xshotv tLein the Wxiv upon the 
seaftold Netei have I seen anything so adiuiiahle as tl e cool 
and cheeiful biateit’ whcievith these pooi clovns faced then 
fate Then couiiige on the battlefield paled befoie thxit vhicli 
thej- showed m the shambles of the law . So, ain^d the low inui- 
mtu of piaytM, and axjx»oals foi meicv to God from tong ties 
winch ne\ei 3 el asked ineicy fioin man, the morning luoke, 
the last moiiiing which mam ot us w'eie to spend uxion eaith 

The couit should have oxiened ai nine, but my Loid Chief 
Justice was indisxiosed, ha\mg sat ux'i somewhat hite with 
Colonel Kiilie It was neatly eleten hefoie the tiumpeteis 
and Cl lets announced that he had taken his seat One hy one 
my fellow'-piisoneits v eio called out bj name, the mote ptomi- 
neiit being chosen fiist Thev went om from among us amid 
hand shakings and ble^slngs, but we saw and heard no mote of 
them, save that a suddext fieice rattle of kettlediums would 
use uxt now and again, which was, as out guaids told us, to 
diown any d^mg woids which might fall fiom the suffeieis and 
bear fiuit in the bieasts of those who heaid them With film 
steps and smiling faces, the loll of maityis w-ent foxth to tlieir 
fate, during the whole of that long autumn day, until the rough 
soldiers of the guaid stood silent and awed in the presence of 
a courage which they could not hut recognize as higher and 
nobler than then own Folk may call it a trial that they 
received, and a trial it really was, but not in the sense that w© 
Enghshmen use it It was but being haled befoie a judge, and 
insulted before being dragged to the gibbet The courthouse 
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was the thorny path which led to the scaffold What use to 
put a witness up, when he was shouted down, cuisod at, and 
thieatened by the Chief Justice, who bellowed and swore until 
the frightened buighers in Foie Stieet could heai him I have 
heaid from those who vreie theie that day that he ia\ed like a 
demoniac, and that his black eyes shone u ith a a ivid ^ mdictive 
biightness which was scarce human The juiy shiank fiom 
him as fiom a venomous thing, when he turned his baleful 
glance upon him At times, as I have been told, his sternness 
gave place to a still moie teriible meiiiment, and he would lean 
back in his seat of justice and laugh until the teais hopped 
down upon Ins ermine Nearly a bundled weie either executed 
oi condemned to death uiion that oi)ening day 

I ha<l expected to be among the first of those called, and no 
doubt I should have been so but foi the exeitiouvS of Majoi 
Ogdvy. As it was, the second day jjassed, but I still found 
mjself oveilooked On the thud and fourth dajs the slaughtei 
w as slackened, not on account of any a\s akening grace on the 
part of the judge, but because the giCiit Toiy landowneis, and 
the chief suppoiteis of the Go\cinment, had still some bowels 
of compassion, which revolted at this butcheiy of defenseless 
men Had it not been foi the influence which these gentlemen 
brought to beai upon the judge, I ha\e no doubt at all that 
Jeffreys would ha\e hung the whole eleven hundxed prisoneis 
then confined in Taunton As itvas, tuo hundred and fifty 
fell victims to this accursed monstei’s tiuist foi human blood 
On the eighth day of the assizes there weie but fifty of us 
left in the wool warehouse Foi the last few days, piisoners 
had been tried in batches of ten and twenty, but now the whole 
of us were taken in a drove, under escort, to the courthouse, 
where as many as could be squeezed m were ranged in the 
dock, while the rest 'were penned, like calves in the maiket, m 
the body of the hall The judge reclined in a high chair, with 
a scailet dais above him, while two other judges, in less elevated 
seats, weie stationed on either side of him On the righthand 
was the jury box, containing twelve caiefully picked men — 
Tories oi the old school — fiim upholdeis of the doctrines of 
non-resistance and the divme right of kings Much care had 
been taken by the Ciown in the choice of these men, and there 
was not one of them but would have sentenced his own father 
had there been so much as a suspicion that he leaned to Pres- 
byterianism or to Whiggery. Just under the judge was a 
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l.iua.l itblt! \v*th gieer >^I ai'cl stie\\xi j. pai ei^ 

On iLt t 1 c‘‘ra ot tbijs 'tveie a aj.ia> t l C i " i I.. ■"* % e. «• 
oina i .an a »Lcvt ut i>eia *n ia^is L.^nu^, 

ti*e , feiiiiictl ihioua^It ijvun and ayam is t'>v.>L*.^ i ti ci 
■wti.e '=50 311111% ]>lou.lliounds» p Lkii I’l-f tLfc! nt* aluiio iiL^ca 

tlie\ %ieie to liunt ns do.vn On tbe otl ei - dc t>i li >=‘ ^at 

a Siiigle ficsli-fa rd jiaiiig man, xH yoM^i ra d \,aa. Wxih a 

nei\ous, siiuiriiro- mtnnei 11'. s v a^ tl ♦- K-’.istei IMa'-.ei 

Helbtioxj, %vliom ilie CiovMi m i.t:> ilcinei i v .1 is it a 

can deleii'>e, lest aii'‘ s^itadd he ^ • Id c»i tt. s? ' t^'at ' e JuhI 

Ilf t Iiad CM"’!' la.xness ai o .i ti ij. li.a .»cr aa^a ._i a c »(. it 
%v.tb bilod V.11I1 the 5 ri‘\..a*-s u£ i' h isi.v. s i_.. nc . "-t.t. t..e ' 
cLlOis oi tile %. ..o ..&ed v, 3^ila ja a j .-c... '-o n. ’C ; I jv 1 a ‘ 

looking on tkc nliole ti..ng rs iJQx.rl <- * n i i.n ot "X* a . 

a^'-d loaiino %vntli laugLtOi a*, tnc lade ban ei an I "ci.scr :?- 
ant lies ot iiis Loidsli^ii 

The cleik ha%mg gabbled thiough the usual tuim that tie, 
the piisoiieib at the bai, ha%mg shaken ofl: the feai of God, ha«l 
nnlatv fully and tiaitoi 01181%' assembled, and so onw'aid, tlie 
Loid Justice iJioceedcd to take matteis into his o%\n hands, as 
%v as his %\ onl 

‘•'■I tiusst that %Te shall come ■well out of this''’ he bioke 
out ‘■*1 tiiist that no judgment -will fall upon this building ' 
Was ever so much wickedness fitted into one couithouse befoie * 
Who e%ei saw such an airay of -villainous faces'^ Ab, rogues, 
1 see a lojic leady foi e%eiy one ot je * Art not afiaid ot 
judgment*^ Ait not afiaid of hell fiie*^ You giav-heaideil 
lasoal lu the coinei, how comes il that you ha%e not had nioie 
of the giace of God in %f»u than to take uji aims against %oui 
most giacious and lo\mg so%eieign*'^ ’ 

“ I have follow ed the guidance of my conscience, mj- Lord,” 
said the veneiable cloth %% oiker of W ellington, to %% horn he sjjoke 

‘^Ha, yom conscience ’ ” ho-wled Jeffiejs “A laiitei %vith 
a conscience ' Where has youi conscience been these two 
months back, you villam and rogue ^ Your conscience will 
stand you in little stead, siiiah, when you aie dancing on noth- 
ing With a lope round youi neck Was there ever such wicked- 
ness ^ Who evei heaid such effiontery^ And you, you great 
hulking rebel, have you not giace enough to cast your eyes 
down, but must needs look justice in the face as though you 
were an honest man ^ Are you not afeard, sirrah ^ Do you 
not see death close upon you ^ ’* 
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“I have seen that before now, my Lord, and I was not 
afeard,” I answered 

“ Generation of vipeis ^ ” he cried, thi owing up his hands 
“ The best of fathers ^ The kindest of kings I See that my 
woids are placed upon the lecord, clerk ^ The most indulgent 
of parents ’ But wayward children must, with all kindness, be 
flogged into obedience ” Here he broke into a savage gun 
“■ The king will save your own natuial paients all furthei eaie 
on >oui account If they had wished to keep ye they should 
have bi ought ye up in bettei piinciples Rogues, we shall be 
merciful to ye — oh, meiciful, meicitul ’ How many aie heie, 
recorder ? ” 

“Fifty and one, my Loid 

“ Oh, sink of ^ illamy ^ Fifty and one as airant knaves as 
ever lay on a hnidle ^ Oh, what a mass of coiruption have we 
heie ' Who defends the villains ’ ” 

“I defend the piisoneis, youi Loidship,’’ rephed the young 
lawyer. 

“Master Helstrop, Master Helstiop ^ ” cried Jeffreys, shak- 
ing his gieat wig until the powdei flew out of it, “you aie m 
all these duty cases, Master Helstiop You might find youi- 
self in a pailous condition, !Mastei Helstiop I think some- 
times that I see you youisolf in the dock, Mastei Helstiop 
You may youiself soon need the help of gentlemen o± the long 
robe, Mastei Helstiop Oh, ha^e a caie ^ Have a caie ^ 

“The brief is fiom the Crown, youi Loidship,” the lawyer 
answered, m a quaveiing voice 

“Must I be answered back, then?” roared Jeffreys, his 
black eyes blazmg with the rage of a demon. “ Am I to be 
insulted in my own court? Is every five-gioat piece of a 
pleader, because he chance to have a wig and a gown, to biow- 
beat the Lord Justice, and to fly in the face of the luling of the 
Court? Oh, Master Helstrop, I fear that I shall live to see 
some evil come upon you ^ ” 

“I crave your Lordship’s paidon I ” cried the faint-hearted 
barrister, with his face the color of his brief 

“ Keep a guard upon your woids and upon your actions I ” 
Jeffreys answered, in a menacing voice “ See that you aie 
not too zealous in the cause of the scum of the eaith How 
now, then ? What do these one and fifty villams desire to say 
for themselves ? What is their lie ? Gentlemen of the jury, I 
beg that ye will take partioulai notice of the cutthroat faces of 
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men "I wel' i’* tl Colonel Ku'^e hatl'- afforded r- e 
Coair a anliiLaenL t^uud, ioi neitlie^ jastice nor ^Le CL u»_\ 
ft>ei:e oz then band'^ " 

*'• Foitv oi tneia des le to jdetd gailrv to tl e ^baige u£ tak- 
ing uji lUiufe ajauitot the king-,” rejhied c»az baii^stei 

‘■•Ah”' loaxod the judge • W is eiei >sa«.Lt unpaialleled 
impudence‘s Was* tlieie e\ or sueL o^azea eftioiitei \ Guilty, 
quotha^ H.i\e theji; exjuessed tl eii I'-jjeiitarn.e fui this ^.xU 
against a mo»t kind and loxig-suffcixag niuiuuc.L ■' Put dotin 
thoae woid'. on the recoid, < leik ^ 

•*Hiev ^ia\ e itfused to e'sipiesa repr'iiTi nee j o^. LDidsliip'" 
replied tl e eoansel lox t' e defense 

Oxt the px'ixxOi'les ’ OL the ^‘ixin'elts< iiu les ' ’ cixed 
the judge ‘Pixt the foxt. tugetLcx on thx-s SxUe t.xe ^uclo»- 
uie OL, gentlemen, hate te etei ^ieen sack a eunccntxataai 
of Aiee^ yee how baseiie-ss and Ttxtkedness can stand w^tli 
head erect * Oh, haidencd laonsteis’ But the other eleten, 
hotv can thev expect us to beliete tins tixins^j iient iaisehood 
— this palpable device Ho\t can thet foist it upon the 
Couit “s *’ 

- My LtOid, then defense hath not yet been xidtanced”* 
stammered Mastei Helstiop 

“I can sniff a he befoie it is uttered,” i oared the judge, by 
no means abashed. I can lead it as quick as ye can think 
it Come, come, the ComPs time is piecious Put fortvard a 
defense, or seat youiself, and let judgment be passed ’* 

“These men, my Loid,'* said the counsel, who was trem- 
bhng until the ijaichment lattled in his hand, “these eleven 
men, my Loid ” 

“Eleven devils, my Loid,'’ interiupted Jeffieys 
“ They are innocent peasants, xiiy Loid, who love God and 
the king, and have in no wise mingled themselves in this recent 
business They have been dragged from then homes, my Lord, 
not because theie was suspicion against them, but because they 
could not satisfy the greed of certain common soldieis who were 
balked of plunder in ” 

“ Oh, shame, shame ^ ” oiied Jeffreys, m a voice of thunder 
“ Oh, threefold shame, Master Helstrop I Are you not content 
with bolstering up rebels, but you must go out of your way to 
slander the king’s troops? What is the world coming to? 
What, in a word, is the defense of these rogues ? ” 

“ An ahbi, your Lordship,” 
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“ Ha * The common plea of every scoundrel Have they 
V itnesses 

“AVe ha\e heie a list of foi ty witnesses, jour Lordship 
They aie waiting below, mum ol them having come gieat dis- 
tances and with much toil and tiouble 

‘‘AVlio aic thev * Wliat aie thm ” cried Jeffreys 
‘^Tlu*\ aie enuntit jum Loidship Cottageis and 

faimeis, the iitighluns ot these pool men, who knew’' them well, 
and tan speak as to then dtnngs '* 

^Cotiagcis and faimtis*’ the judge shouted “Wh}”, 
then, thcv die tliawn fiom the veiy class fiom w^hich these 
men come AVould ^ou hate us believe the oath of those who 
aie themseltes Wings, Piesbyteiians, Someisetshiie lanters, 
the puthouse rompainons of the men whom we aie tiying^ I 
waiiant the*} hate .iiianged it all snugly otei their beer — 
snuglt, Minglt, the logues ’ ’ 

‘“‘Will vou not heal the witnesses, youi Loidsliip cried 
oiii counsel, shamed iido some little sense of manhood by this 
outiage 

•“Not a tv Old fiom them, small,' said Jeffieys “It is a 
question whethei mv duty towaids mv kind mastei the king — 
wiite down '■luml mastei,’ clcik — doth not wan ant me m 
placing all tout witnesses in the dock as the aideis and 
abeltois of tieason *” 

••■If It i.>lease j^oiu Lordship’" cued one of the piisoners, 
“I have for witnesses AIi Johnson, of Nether Stowey, who is 
a gooil Toiy, and also Mi Slieppeiton, the clergyman ” 

“ The more shame to them to appear in such a cause,” replied 
Jeffreys “What are tve to say, gentlemen of the jury, when 
we see county gentry and the cleigy of the Established Church 
supporting tieason and rebellion in tins fashion ^ Surely the 
last da'vs are at hand * You aie a most malignant and danger- 
ous Whig to have so far drawn them fiom their duty ” 

“But hear me, my Loid ’ cued one of the piisoners 
“ Hear you, ^ ou bellow ing calf ’ ” shouted the judge “ We 
can heai naught else Ho j>ou think that yon aie back in your 
conventicle, that you should dare to laise your voice in such a 
fashion‘d Hear >ou, quotha i We shall heai you at the end 
of a rope ere many dajs.” 

“We scaioe think, your Lordship,” said one of the Crowm 
lawyers, sprmging to his feet amid a great rusthng of papers, 
“ we scarce think that it is necessary for the Crown to state 
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rrat We ^ ,.^c r,.l^ec’‘l\ lp »i 1 tLc? m m. t ic or t* i i r 
d 111 ‘ )le u ■> 1 execiOk^Ic n lem^>L ni?ny tiPic* o''. <-_ -' h. 

t^i-C cLDcIc bi^toio ^oaL Lolcl•^mi) L.r. e ici tLe aai'st pa t ciai- 
fe-ssed t") tne-.i. and of t^io~s ''.no Lold o».it tLei.e i-s 

one \Mio has cn Us anv xeoaon to beLc\e tL\t he ’& i mocear 
of ihe fjid c’iino laid to Li-s chaise The ^entlcnion ut the 
long lobe a^e tiicj.efoie unaniu'OUfch, of t irt the jniy 

ma\ at once be ie*j^uiAed to pionounci a ‘'iiigie 's eidict _>n 
the whole ot the piisoaei". ' 

“■ Which !>. '* a-ihcil JeiiiiCi- glancinj, loaml at e 

foi email 

‘ Gciilt-", TOt 1 <? I 1 be, • in - c'-^, while his 

biothei juiiiaeu nua l^d Heads and tangoed to one 

anothei 

- Of CO, ibc, ot cciiise ’ a=. Jadas Isci^iot ' ciiod 

tbe judge looking down with e\.ultaut eji as at the Ihiong of 
peasants and bnigheia befoie him "•Move them a little foi- 
W’aid, usheis, that I may see them to moie adtantage Oh, \e 
cunning ones’ Aie je not taken ^ Aie je not compassed 
around ^ "Where now can ^ e flj ’ Do 3 e not see hell o^Dening 
atyoui feet ? Eh ^ Aic ye not afraid ^ Oh, shoit, shoit shall 
be your shiift ’ The "seiy devil seemed to be in the man, tor 
as he spoke he writhed with unholy laughtei, and drummed his 
hand ui»on the led cushion in fiont of liiiii I glanced round 
at m3 comijanious, but then faces weie all as though they had 
been chiseled out of maible If he had hoped to see a moist 
ej'e or a quiveiing lip, the satisfaction w:as denied him 

“Had I mv wa3’‘,’' said he, ‘ theie is not one of ye but 
should sw mg for it A3'^, and if I had m^^ w a^-, some of those 
whose stomachs aie too nice foi this woik, and who pi of ess to 
serve the king with then hx)S while they mtercede for his 
woist enemies, should themseUes have cause to remember 
Taunton assizes Oh, most ungrateful rebels ’ Have ye not 
heard how youi most soft-heaxted and compassionate monarch, 
the best of men — put it down in tbe recoid, derk — on the 
intercession of that great and ohaiitable statesman. Lord Sun- 
deiland — mark it down, cleik — hath had pity on ye ^ Hath 
it not melted ye ^ Hath it not made ye loathe youi selves ^ I 
declare, when I think of it ” — here, with a sudden catching of 
the breath, he burst out a sobbing, the tears iimmng down his 
cheeks — “ when I thmk of it, the Christian forbearance, the 
ineffable mercy, it doth bring forcibly to my mind that great 
16 
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Jndge befoie ^vl^oln all of us — even I — shall one day have to 
lendei an account Shall I repeat it, clerk, oi have you it 
down ” 

“ I have it down, y our Lordship ” 

“ Then w rite * sobs ^ in the margin. ’Tis well that the king 
should know our opinion on such matters Knou, then, you 
most traitorous and unnatuial rebels, that this good father 
whom j e have spurned has stopped in between 3 ourseli es and 
the laws which 30 ha\e offended At his comme-'nd we with- 
hold from 3’’e the cliastisement which 3''e ha\e meiited If ye 
can indeed pia3’', and if \oui soul-cuismg com entitles ha\e not 
driven all giace out of 30, drop on youi kneeo and offei up 
thanks when I tell 3 e that he liath 01 darned that 3 e shall ail 
liave a free pardon ” Here the judge lose from his seit, as 
though about to descend fiom the tiibunal, and we gazed upon 
each other m the utmost astonishment at this most unlooked- 
for end to the trial. The soldiers and law3’^eis weio equally 
amazed, while a hum of joy and applause rose up fiom the few 
country folk who had dared to •venture within the accursed 
precincts 

“This pardon, however,’’ continued Jeffrejs, turning round 
with a malicious smile upon his face, “is coupled with certain 
conditions and limitations Ye shall ail be lemoved from here 
to Poole, 111 chums, wlieie ye shall find a vessel awaiting yo 
With otheis, 30 shall be slowed avia.y in the hold of the said 
vessel, and conveyed at the king’s expense to the Plantations, 
there to he sold as slaves God send ye masters who will 
know by the free use of wood and leather to soften your stub- 
born thoughts and inolme your mind to better things I ” He 
was again about to withdraw, when one of the Oiown lawyers 
whispered something across to him 

“Well thought of, coz,” cried the judge. “I had forgot 
Bring back the pnsoneia, usheis I Perhaps ye thmk that by 
the Plantations I mean his Majesty’s American dominions 
Unhappily, there are too many of your breed in that part 
already Ye would fall among friends "who might strengthen 
ye in your evil couises, and so risk jour salvation To send 
ye there would be to add one brand to another, and yet hope 
to put out the fire. IBy the Plantations, therefore, I mean 
Barbadoes and the Indies, where ye shall live with the other 
slaves, whose skins may be blacker than ypurs, but Jj^dare 
warrant that their souls are more white.” With this conoitwl- 
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mg speech the txiai ead 3 «l, and \%e ^\exe led bacxt thiui^lx .!e 
ciot\ded stieets* to the pxi^ >ii from '\xliich ^\e Lad Leea -4. ’ w ^ 
On eithei side oi the t-tieets, "ne pa&'-ed x\e eonid •*'0 ». ^0 
limbs of foiiner eoinpaiiion-- dangling lu the wind and ttxr^ 
heads gunning at us fiom the tox>s oi i^ole^ and pd t No 
satng^ cruntiv in the heart of heathen Atiica could hate jn* - 
seuted a moie dieadful s’ght than did tl e u''d Eiigh'ah to^n 
Taunton wht.n Jcliiet's ami Kiilte had il^e oideiing oi 1^ 
Theie was death in the aii, and tie towitoli ciept ~dcn»h 
about, seaicelt daung to weai blaclt X'<i oaj < *in the\ he ^ 
loted and lost, lest it shouia be tw-stcu ^nto a i c*ct of tica««un 




THE DEAIII or RADZIVILL 

B\ HFXRTK SIENKIEWICZ 
‘ The Deluge ’^1 

[Hinrik SiivNkii u ir the fuiemost In mg Poli’sh nnveli^st, was bom o»f 
Dithuanian parents at Vola okrzejska lu the Lukowschen, m 184b After pm 
suing his studies at the Un %eisity ot "Warsaw, he adopted s u andering exi->tence, 
and in 1876 proceeded to America, where he spent consideiable time m southtia 
California, and wioto for the Waisaw papeib nuineioue. stones md impressions 
of travel He sulisequentlj letumed to Poland and took up ktciatuic as a pio- 
iession Kearlj all of his woiks ha've been tian«-lated into Engli'-h aiid eiijo^ 
great popularity in the United States and England The most import lut ari 
“ Childieu of the Soil” , “With Eiie and Swoid,” “The Deluge ” and “Pii 
Michael,” foimmg a tiilogj of bi-toiieal no^els, “Quo Vadi^- ” a tal<. ot tko 
time of K"ero , ** Yanko the hlusiciau ” , ‘ Without Dogma ” , ‘ Hama ”] 

But a few days subsequent the gieat tiaitoi in the cast!*' 
was looking at the daikness coming down on the snowy shiouds 
and listening to the howling of the w ind 

The lamp of his life was burning out slow-ly At noon of 
that day be was still walking around and looking through the 
battlements, at the tents and the wooden huts of Sapyeha’s 
tioops, but two hours latei he grew so ill that they had to 
cairy him to his chambers 

Fror* those times at Kyedani in which he had striven for a 
crow he had changed beyond recognition The haii on his 
head grown white, around his eyes red xmgs had formed, 

* Copyright, 1891, Tsy Eittle, Brown & Co. 
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his face was swollen and fiahbj, tbeiefoie it seemed still moie 
enoimous but it was the face of a half coipse, marked with 
blue spots and teiiible thiougli its exjjiession of hellish suf- 
fering. 

And still, though his life could be measuied by houis, ho 
had ll^ed tf>o long, foi not onlvhad ho outlived faith in himself 
and his foitunate stai, faith iii his own hoiies and plans, but his 
fall was so deep that when he looked at the bottom of that 
piec ipice to which he was i oiling, he w ould not belie've himself 
Eveij thing h,id decei\e<l bun e% ents, calculations, allies He, 
for whom it was not enoiigli to be the mightiest lord in Poland, 
a prince of the Roman Emi>iie, giand hetman, and voevoda of 
Vilna, he, for whom all lathuaiiia was less than what he de- 
sired and was lusting after, wms confined ni one nairow, small 
castle in which eithei Death or Cax'tivity was waiting foi him 
And he watched the dtioi e\ex\ day to see which of these tw^o 
teirible goddesses a ould enter fiist to take his soul oi bis more 
than halt-ruiued body 

Df his lands, of his estates and starostashixis, it was possible 
not long before to mark out a vassal kingdom , now he is not 
master e\en of the walls of T;^kotsin 

Barely a few’ months before he was ti eating with neighbor- 
ing kings , to-day one S a edisli captain obej s his commands 
with imi>atienc*o and contempt, and daies to bend him to his 
will 

When his troops left him, when from a loid and a magnate 
who made the whole country txemble, he became a powei- 
less pauper who needed rescue and assistance himself. Kail 
Gustav despised him He would have raised to the skies a 
mighty ally, but he turned with haughtiness from the suppli- 
cant 

Like Kostka Najiyeiski, the footpad, besieged on a time in 
Chorslityn, is he, Radzivill, besieged now in Tykotsin And 
who IS besieging him** Sapyeha, his greatest personal enemy, 
Wheu they capture him they wull drag him to justice in worse 
fashion than a robber, as a traitoi 

His kinsmen have deserted him, his friends, his connections 
Armies have plundered lus property, his treasures and riches 
are blown into mist, and that lord, that prince, who once upon 
a time astonished the court of France and dazzled it with his 
luxury, he who at feasts received thousands of nobles, who 
maintained tens of thousands of lus own troops, whom he fed 
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and supported, had not notv rtJieiewxtL to noaixah own fail- 
ing btiength , and teiiible to relate, he, Hadzn ill, in the la^t iiiu 
mentis of lixa life, cluiobt at the houi of hxb death, tras hun<riv’ 

In the castle there liad long been a lack of lno^ fiom 

the scant leniammg sui'>phe'» the Swedish commaiidLi de»ilt 
sting litions, and the pimce would not beg of Inm 

If only the fe^ei which was de\ouixng lua slicngHi had de- 
puted him of consciousness , nut it had not His oiea-st zi*'»e 
with inci easing heaviness, his Lieaih turned into a lartle, his 
swollen feet and hands weie iiee/ing bat hi>, maul nniittmg 
moments ot deliiium, omitting e teiiible u,nd inght- 

maies which passed betoie his e%es, leir.aiiid loi i ^e giCsitei 
pait ot the time cleai And that piiiice sa-', bis Wiiule iall, all 
his want, all his misery and humiliation , that fuimei waiiior 
Mctoi sawr all his defeat, and his sufteimgs weie so immense 
that they could be equaled onlj- bv his sms 

Besides, as the Fuiies toimented Oiestes, so was he tor- 
mented by lepioaches ot conscience, and lu no pait of the wtuld 
wras theie a sanctuary to w^hich he could flee fiom them They 
tormented him m the day, thoy toimentetl him at night, in the 
field, tmder the loof , piide could not withstand them noi re- 
imlse them The deepei his fall, the moie fioicely they lashed 
him And theie w eie moments m which he toie his ow n breast. 
When enemies came against his count ly fiom e\eiy side, when 
foiei gn nations giieved ovei its hapless condition, its sufferings 
and bloodshed, he, the grand hetman, instead of moving to the 
field, instead of saciificmg the last diop of his blood, instead of 
astonishing the woild like Leonidas or Themistocles, instead of 
pawming his last coat like Sapyeha, made a treaty with enenues 
against the mothei, laised a saoiilegious hand against his own 
king, and imbrued it m blood neai and deal to him He had 
done all this, and now he is at the limit not only of infamy, but 
of life, close to his reckoning, theie beyond What is await- 
ing him 9 

The hair lose on his head when he thought of that, t'or 
he had raised his hand against his country, he had appeared 
to himself great in relation to that country, and now all had 
changed How he had become small, and the Commonwealth, 
rising from dust and blood, appeared to him something great 
and continually greater, invested with a mysterious terror, full 
of a sacred majesty, awful And she grew, inoi eased continu- 
ally in his eyes, and beoamo more and more gigantic. In 
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piesence of her lie felt himself dust as pimce and as hetman, 
as Radzivill He could not understand what that was Some 
unkno\vn wa\es ueie using aiound him, flowing to waid him, 
with 1 oaring, with thundei, flowing ever neaiei, using moie 
leriibly, and he undei stood that he must be di owned in that 
immensity, liundieds such as he would be di owned But why 
had he not seen this aw fulness and this mysterious powei at 
liist , why had he, madman, lushed against it * When these 
ideas roared m hib head, feai seized him in piesence of that 
motliei, in pieseme of that Coram inw’^ealth , foi he did not 
lecognize hei teatuies, which foimeily w^eie so kind and so 
mild 

The spirit w^as breaking wuthin him, and tenor dw’elt in 
his bieast At moments he thought that anothei comitiy 
altogether, anothei iieople, w’eie aiound him Thiough the 
besieged walls <*ame news of eveij’thing that men weie doing 
in the m\aded Commonwealth, and mai\elous and astonishing 
things were they doing A wai of life oi death against the 
Swedes and tiaitoia had begun, all the inoie teriible in that it 
had not been foieseeu by any man TJie Common w'ealth had 
begun to punish. Tlieie was sometliing m this of the angei of 
(lod foi the insult to majesty 

When thiough the walls of Tjkolsin came news of the 
siege of ChellstoIlo^ a, JRad/nill, a Cal\ imsl, w as fiightened, 
and fright <lid not leave Ins soul from that day, for then he 
perceived loi the first time those mjsteiious wa'ves which, 
after they had risen, were to swallow the Swedes and him ; 
then the invasion of the Swedes seemed not an invasion, but a 
sacrilege, and the punishment of it inevitable Then foi the 
first time the ^ell dropped from his eyes, and he saw the 
cdianged face of the Commonwealth, no longer a mothei, but a 
pumshmg queen 

All who had lemained true to hei and served with heait 
and soul lose and giew greater and greatei , whoso sinned 
against lier went down “ And therefore it is not free to any 
one to think,” said the prince to himself, “ of lus own eleva- 
tion, or that of his family, but he must saciifioe lite, strength, 
and love to her.” 

But foi him it was now too late , he had nothing to sacri- 
fice; he had no futuie befoio him save that beyond the grave, 
at sight of which he shuddered 

From the time of besieging Chenstohova, when one terrible 
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cl^ was toin liom tLe oiccfst of an liiuueuse couiiti^, when a> 
if by a uiiiaele theio was found m iz a ceitain wcnd<„iful, 
hitlieito unknown and not undei^tuofl powei, when } ou would 
ha^e bald tiiat a mjbleiious hand fiiun bei ond this woila io*>e 
in Its defense, a new doubt amoved into the soul ol the pm ce, 
and he could not fiee himseif from the tenable thought that 
God stood witli that cause and that faith 

And when such thoughts roaied in lii*^ head, he doubted his 
own laith, and then his dtspau passed cten the nitisuic of his 
sms Tempoml fall, spnitual fall, daikiie-^s, nothingness, — 
behold to w hat he had come w hat he i^afl gaiUcd by sei \ mg 
sell 

And still, at the beginning ot the exped.Uuii fzom Kyed ini 
against PodU asj e, he w as full ot hope It i& tiue t"^,, t Sap\ eha, 
a leadei mfeixOi to him be^ond eompaiison, Lad defcw-tted him 
m the field, and the lest ot the squadrons lett him, bat he 
stiengtbened himself with the thought that ani dai BogushiA 
might come w ith assistance 1 hat young eagle of the Radzi- 
vills would fly to him at the head of Piussian Luthei an legions, 
wrlio would not pass ovei to the jiapists like the Biihuanian 
squadions , and at once he would bend Sapyeba in two, scattei 
his foices, scattei the confedeiales, and puttmg themselves on 
the corpse of Lithuania, like two lions on the carcass of a deei, 
wnth loaiing alone would terrify all who might wish to tear it 
away fiom them 

But time passed , the forces of Pi me© Yanush melted , ev en 
the foieign legiments went o\ei to the teriible Sapyeba, days 
passed, weeks, months, but Boguslav came not 

At last the siege of Ty kotsm began 

The Swedes, a handful of whom remained with Yanush, 
defended themselves heroically, foi, stamed alieady with teiii- 
ble cruelty, they saw that even sui lender would not guard them 
liom the vengeful hands of the Lithuanians The prince m 
the beginning of the siege had still the hope that at the last 
moment, perhaps, the King of Sweden himself would move to 
his aid, and perhaps Pan Konyetspolski, who at the head of six 
thousand cavalry was with Kail Gustav. But his hope was 
\ am. No one gave him a thought, no one came with assistance. 

“ Oh, Boguslav I Boguslav I ” repeated the prmce, walking 
through the chambers of Tj kotsm, “if you will not save a 
cousin, save at least a Radzivill I ” 

At last m his final despair Prince Yanush resolved on taking 
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a step at which his jiride revolted feai fully , that w'as to im- 
plore Pimce Michael Radzivill of Nye&\;>c 3 for lescue This 
lettei, however, was mteiceptecl on the load by Sapyeha’s men , 
but the \oe\oda of Vit 3 ebsk sent to Yanush m answei a lettei 
which he had himself iecei\ed from Piince Michael a week 
befoie 

Pi nice Yanu'>h found in it the follow mg passage — 


If news has come to jou, giacious loid, that 1 intend to go with 
snccoi to my ielati\e, tho ^ocvoda of Tilna, belie\e it not, for I hold 
only with those who endure m lo\alt 3 r to the eountij and oui king, 
and who de&ire to lestoie the foimei libtities of tins most illustiious 
t''ommonw’^ealtb This couise will not, as I think, bung me to pio- 
tect traitors fioui just and i)ioi>oi punishment Boguslav too will 
not come, toi, as 1 heai, the eleetoi prefeis to think of himself, and 
does not wish to divide liis foices, and fpitnl uttmet (as to) Konyet- 
si>olski, since he will touit to Piiiu e Yanush^s widow, should 
she become one, it is to his profit that the prince voevoda be destioyed 
with all Sliced 

This letter, addressed to Sapyeha, stripped the unfoitunate 
Yanush of the lemn.tnt of his hope, and nothing was left him 
but to w.ut foi the accomplishment of liis destiny. 

The siege w as hastening to its close 

News of the depaituie of Sapjeha passed through the wall 
almost that moment , but the hope that m consequence of his 
departure hostile steps would be abandoned weie of short dura- 
tion, for in the infantry regiments an unusual movement was 
obaeivable Still some days passed quietly enough, since the 
plan of blowing up the gate with a petard resulted in nothing , 
but December 81 came, on which only the approaching night 
might incommode the besiegers, for evidently they were pre- 
paring something against the castle, at least a new attack of 
cannon on the weakened walls 

The day was di aw mg to a close The prince was lying m 
the so-called “ Cornei ” hall, situated m the western part of the 
castle. In an enormous fireplace were burning whole logs of 
pine wood, which cast a lively light on the white and rather 
empty walls. The prince was lying on his back on a Turkish 
sofa, pushed out puiposely into the middle of the room, so that 
the warmth of the blaze might reach it. Nearer to the fire- 
place, a bttle m the shade, slept a pege, on a carpet , near the 
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prince \verp ng sla’pl>e*xng in am.-' Pam Yakiiao%^c^, 

toxiii'^ih chiei ladv in waiting at Iv\e»Iani, a page, i 

pli\fexCi.an, aju-so tlir^ piineea aatnOogei, and Kl'a^Iaaip 

Kliiilaiixp had not lett the piinc'-*, tliuagli lie »a>, almuat t’a 
only one of hia toinier oiln.e a who had leinaiiied Tliat waa a 
bittei beiMoe, loi the iLoatt and '•um ut the ulti'^ei woil ouiaide 
the walla ot T\Lui^in, in tl'< taoix* ui Sa^neha, ^till he le- 
mained laithfid at the vde of Iiia old leadei 1 n^ni liniigi i 
and watching the i>ooi fellMW had ginwii ea tlon .is a skeletoo 
Ot his lace theie itiuanied b»i<. the no^e, whah low seemed 
still gieatei, and mn'-taene*' hke b i-Lea He \.as clodied in 
complete ain’Oi, bieastm,'Te, si Ol Ids 1 ^cecca c>nd i o. on Wth 
a wiie cape wioeh caaie do Mx to n -s s’lua uC" II caiia^s 
was batteied, toi he had 311^1 ler aired fio a the \ a’l> t > wl 1. h 
he had gone to make obsei^xita ns c. little wrlnls behae, and on 
w Inch he sought death eieiyda^ He was slnialM-ixiig xit thn 
moment tiom weakness, though theie waa a tenable la^tling in 
the prince's bieast as it he hxxd begun to die, and though tiie 
w ind how led and w hiatled outside 

Suddenlj shoit qmveimg began to shake the gigantic bodv 
of Radzivill, and the lattlmg ceased Those who weie aiound 
him w>^oke at once and looked quickly, fiist at him and then at 
one anothei But ho said — 

“It is as if somethmg had gone out of m^ hi east, I feel 
easiei ” 

He turned his head a little looked caiefully tow aid the 
door, and at last said, ‘ Khailamp ^ 

“ At the sei vice of your highness ^ '* 

“What does Staho\ich want lieie*'*'’ 

The legs began to tiemble iindei poor Khailamxi, for vn- 
tei lifted as he was m battle he Wxis supeistitious in the same 
degiee, theiefoxe he looked aiound quickly, and said m a 
stifled voice • — 

“ Stahovich is not here , your highness gave orders to shoot 
him at Kyedani 

The pi ince closed his eyes and answered not a word 
For a time there was nothing to be heard save the doleful 
and continuous howling of the wind 

“The weeping of people is heard m that wind,” said the 
piince, again opening his ejes m perfect consciousness “But 
I did not bung in the Swedes, it was Radzeyovski ” 

When no one gave answer, he said after a short time . — 
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“ He IS most to blame, be is most to blame, be is most to 
blame ” 

And a species of consolation enteied bis breast, as if the 
remembiance rejoiced him that there was some one moie guilty 
than he 

Soon, however, more giievoiis thoughts must have come to 
his head, loi his face giew daik, and he lepeated a numbei 
of times — 

“ Jesus I Jesus ’ JebUS ’ ” 

And again cliokiug attacked him , a lattlmg began in his 
till oat more teriible than befoie Meanwhile fiom without 
came the sound of musketry, at fiist infxequent, then moie 
fiequeut , but amidst the drifting of the snow and the howl- 
ing of the whirlwind they did not sound too loudly, and it 
might have been thought that that ivas some continual knock- 
ing at the gate 

They are fighting ^ ’ said the prince’s physician 
“As usual’” answered Kharlamp “People are freezing 
in the snowdrifts, and they wish to fight to grow warm ” 

“This is the sixth day of the whirlwind and the snow,” 
answered the doctor “ Great changes will come in the king- 
dom, for this IS an unheard-of thing ” 

“ God giant it I ” said Kharlamp “ It cannot be worse.” 
Fuither coniersation was mterrupted by the prmce, to 
whom a new relief had come 
“ Kharlamp I ” 

“ At the service of your highness 1 ” 

“Does it seem to me so from weakness, or did Oskyeiko 
try to blow up the gate with a petard two days since ? ” 

“ He tried, your highness , but the Swedes seized the 
petards and wounded him slightly, and Sapyeha’s men weie 
repulsed.” 

“ If w^ounded slightly, then he will try again But what 
day IS it ^ ” 

“ The last day of December, your highness ” 

“ God be merciful to my soul I I shall not live to the New 
Year Dong ago it was foretold me that every fifth year death 
is near me ” 

“ God 18 kind, your highness ” 

** God i« wxUi Sapyeha,” said the pnnee, gloomily. 

All at once he looked around and said : “ Cold comes to me 
from it. I do not see it, but 1 feel that it is here*” 
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“ What IS that, \oui higlinesb '* ” 

“ Death ^ ” 

“ In the name of the Fathei, Sou, and Holy Gho«!l * ” 

A moment of silence followed , nothing' was Lean! but the 
whispeied “•Our Fathei,” lepeated bv Pam YakimoMch 

'“'•Tell me,” said the pimce, with a bioken ■voice, •‘■do t-ou 
believe that outside of j’our faith no one can be sa\ ed ” 

“E\en in the moment ol death it is possible to i enounce 
eiiois,” said Khailamp 

The sound of shots had become at that momeui inoio I’t*- 
quent The thundei of cannon began to shake the w indow 
panes, which ans'weied each lapoit ■with a plaintive sound 

The piince listened a ceitain t^ine calmly, then lose slight 1\ 
on the pillow , his ejes began slowlj to -widen, his pupiL* to 
glittei He sat up , toi a moment he held his head with his 
hand, then oiied suddenly, as if m bewildeiment — 

“ Boguslav ^ Boguslav ^ Boguslav ^ ” 

Khailamp lan out of the room like a madman 
The whole castle tiembled and qui-veied fiom the thunder 
of cannon 

All at once theie "was heard the ciy of several thousand 
voices, then something was tom with a ghastly smashing of 
walls, so that biands and coals from the chimney were scat- 
tered on the floor. At the same time Khailamp rushed into 
the chamber 

“ Sapyeha’s men have blown up the gate ^ ” cried he “ The 
Swedes have fled to the tower ^ The enemy is here ^ Your 
highness ” 

Fuither woids died on his lips RadziviU was sitting on 
the sofa with eyes staitmg out, with open lii>s he was gulping 
the an, his teeth baied like those of a dog when he snarls , he 
tore with his hands the sofa on which he was sitting, and gaz- 
ing with teiioi into the depth of the chamber cried, or rather 
gave out hoaise rattles between one breath and another — 

“It was Radzeyovski — Not I — Save me ^ — What do you 
want ^ Take the crown I — It was Badzeyovski — Save me, 
people I Jesus ’ Jesus I Mary I ” 

These were the last words of Radzivill. 

Then a temble coughing seized him , his eyes came out m 
still more ghastly fashion from their sockets ; he stretched him- 
self out, fell on his back, and remained motionless. 

** He IS dead I ** said the doctor 
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“ He cued Mary, though a Calvinist, you have heard ’ ” said 
Pani Yakimovich 

“ Tlu'ow wood on the fire ^ ” said Kharlamp to the terrified 
pages 

He drew near to the corpse, closed the eyelids , then he took 
from his own armoi a gilded image of the Mother of God which 
he wore on a chain, and placing the hands of Radzivill togethei 
on his bieast, he put the image between the dead fingeis 

The light of the fiic was leflected fiom the golden giound 
of the image, and that lefleotion fell upon the face of the \oe- 
voda and ma<ie it cheei fill, so that nevei had it seemed so calm 
Khailamp sat at the side of the body, and lesting his elbows 
on his knees, hid his face in his hands 

The silence 'I’vas broken only by the sound of shots 
All at once something terrible took place First of all was 
a flash of awful biightness , the whole world seemed turned 
into fire, and at the same time there was given foith such a 
sound as if the earth had fallen fiom under the castle The 
walls tottered , the ceilings cracked with a ternble noise ; all 
the windows tumbled in on the floor, and the panes were broken 
into hundreds of fragments. Through the empty openings of 
the windows that moment clouds of snow drifted in, and the 
whirlwind began to howl gloomily in the comers of the chambei 
All the people present fell to the floor on then faces, speeeh- 
l€>ss from terror 

Khailamp rose first, and looked directly on the corpse of 
the voevoda , the corpse was lying in calmness, but the gilded 
image had slipped a little m the hands. 

Kharlamp recovered his breath. At first he felt certain that 
that was an army of Satans who had broken into the chamber 
for the body of the prince. 

** The word has become flesh I said he “ The Swedes 
must have blown up the tower and themselves.” 

But from without there came no sound Evidently the 
troops of Sapyeha were standing in dumb wonder, or perhaps 
m fear that the whole castle was mined, and that there would 
be explosion after explosion 

« Put wood on the fire I ” said Kharlamp to the pages. 

Again the room was gleaming with a bright, quivering 
light. Bcnmd about a deathlike stillness continued, but the 
fire hissed, the wlitrlwind howled, and the snow rolled eaoh 
moment more dexmely through the window openings* 
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At last coDfutocd ^ Dices ^^ele hejid, tlieii tlie clattei of 
and the tiamp ol many feet, the dooi of the chambei 
opened wide, and soldieis lushed m 

It was blight from the naked sabeis, and more and mote 
figuies of knights in helmets, caps, and kolpaks ciowded thiough 
the door Man\ weie beaiing lanterns in their hands, and the^- 
held them to the light, advancing caiefnllv, though it was light 
in the loom fiom the fire as well 

At last there spiang foith tioni the ciowd a little knight 
all in enameled aimor, and cried — 

“ Wheie IS the \ oe\ oda of Vilna ’ 

“ Heie ’ ” said Khailamp, pointing to the body i\ ing on the 
sofa 

V olodyovski looked at him, and said — 

“ He IS not living ’ ” 

“He IS not living, he is not livmg'* went from mouth to 
mouth 

“The traitoi, the betiayei, is not living ’ " 

“So it IS,” said Khailamp, gloomily “But if you dishonoi 
his body and bear it apait with salteis, 3- on wnll do ill, foi 
before his end he called on the Most Holy Ladj’, and he holds 
Hei image in his hand ’ 

These words made a deep impression. The shouts were 
hushed Then the soldiers began to approach, to go around 
the sofa, and look at the dead man Those who had lanterns 
turned the light of them on his eyes , and he lay there, gigantic, 
gloomy, on his face the majesty of a hetman and the cold dig- 
nity of death 

The soldiers came one after another, and among them the 
officers , therefore Stankyevich appioached, the two Skshetuskis, 
Horotkyevich, Yakub Kmita, Oskyerko, and Pan Zagloba 

“ It IS true ^ ” said Zagloba, in a low voice, as if he feared to 
louse the prince “ He holds m his hands the Most Holy 
Lady, and the sUmmg from Hei falls on his face.” 

When he said this he removed his cap That instant all the 
others bared their heads A moment of silence filled with rev- 
erence followed, which was broken at last by Volodyovski 

“ Ah ^ ” said he, “ he is before the judgment of God, and 
people have nothing to do with him ’* Here he turned to 
Kharlamp. “ But you, unfortunate, why did you for his sake 
leave your country and king^ ” 

“ Give him t hi s way I ” called a number of voices at once* 
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Then Khailaaip lobo, aiKl taking off his sabei thiew it ^vith 
a clatter on the flooi, and said — 

« Here I am, cut me to pieces 1 I did not leave him with 
you, -when ho was i>owerful as a king, and afterwaid it was not 
propel to loa\o him when he was m miseiy and no one stayed 
with him I have not grown fat iii his ser\ice , foi three da3s 
I ha\e }ia<l nothing lu mv mouth, and the legs are bonding 
under mo Hut hoie I .i.n, cut mo to pieces ’ foi I confess 
fmllieiunno [here Khailami»'s \oice trembled] that I lo\ed 
liim ■” 

When ho had said this he totteied and w ould ha\ e fallen , 
but Zagloba opened his aims to him, caught him, supi>orted 
him, and cried — 

“ By the living God ’ Gii e the man food and dunk ^ ” 
That toiuhed all to the heait, theiefoie they took IGiai- 
lamp by the aims and led him out of the chamber et once 
Then the soldiers began to lea\e it one after anothei, making 
the sign of the cross with de\otion 

On the road to their quarters Zagloba was meditatmg ovei 
something. Ho stopped, coughed, then pulled Volodyovski by 
the skirt. “ Pan Michael,” said he 
“Wed, what?” 

“ My angel against Radzivill is passed , a dead man is a dead 
man^ I forgive him fiom my heart foi having made an at- 
tempt on my life.” 

He is before the tribunal of heaven,” said Volodyovski 
“ That’s it, that’s it I H’m, if it would help him I would 
even give for a Mass, since it seems to me that he has an 
awfully small chance up there.” 

God 18 merciful I ” 

“ As to being merciful, he is merciful ; stiU the Lord cannot 
look without abhorrence on heretics And Radzivill was not 
only a heretic, but a tiaitor. There is where the trouble is ^ ” 
Here Zagloba shook his head and began to look upwaid 
“ I am afraid,” said he, after a while, “ that some of those 
Swedes who blew themselves up will fall on my head , that they 
will not be received there m heaven is certain ” 

They were good men,” said Pan Michael, with recogni- 
tion; “they preferred death to surrender , there are few such 
soldiers in the world.” 
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careless of himself, and never dressed aftei\\ aids He continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that were in fashion 
at the time of his repulse, which, m his meiry humors, he tells 
us, has been m and out twelve times since he first woie it He 
IS now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty , keeps 
a good house both in town and countiy , a great lover of man- 
kind , but there is such a mirthful cast in his behavior, that he 
;s rather beloved than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his 
servants look satisfied, all the young women profess love to him, 
and the young men are glad of his company , when he comes 
into a house, he calls the servants by their names, and talks all 
the way upstairs to a visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger is 
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a justice of the quot um , that he fills the chair at a quarter 
session with qieat abilities, and thiee months ago gained uni- 
versal apjilausc bv exjjlaining a passage in the game act. 

Siu K0GL.J5 A>.D Wiiiii Wimble. 


and fifty , but being bred to no business, and born to no estate, 
he generally lives with his elder brother as superintendent of 
his g^e. He hunts a pack of dogs better than any man m the 
countpr, and is ve^ famous for finding out a hare He is ex- 
tremely well versed in all the little handicrafts of an idle man : 

^ miracle, and furnishes the whole 

felW^ ^ good-natured, officious 

fellow, and very much esteemed upon account of his family, he 

^ welcome guest at every house, and keeps up a good corre- 

ail the gentlemen about him. carries a 
^p m his pocket from one to another, or exchanges a 
puppy between a couple of friends that Hve perhaps in Sie 
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opposite sides of llie cotmty Will is a x>aiticular favoiite of 
all the 2^oung^ hens, Tvhom he fiequently obliges TTith a net thtit 
he has vi eared, or a setting dog that he has made himself , he 
Ilo^\ and then piesents a pair of gaiteis ot his own knitting to 
then motheis or sisters , and raises a gieat deal of mntli among 
them bj- inqmiing, as often as he meets them, ‘•“how’ thej’ w eai '* ” 
These gontlcmrnhke manufactuiec, and obliging little huinMrs>, 
make Vrill the daihiig of tlltj- ,,oniiti y 

&n Roger was pioeeeding in the LiUtx ^ tel* of him, when he 
saw him make tip to ns with two iU thiee lia/el twigs in his 
hand, that he had cut in Sn Roger's woods, as he came through 
them in his way to the house I was teiy much pleased to ob- 
sei\e on one side tlie heaitj^ and snieeie welcome w itn wh*ch 
Bn Roger leeei^ed him, and on th*^ oihei, the secict 30^ which 
his guest disco\eied at sight of the good old kmght Aftei 
the fiist salutes weie over, Will desned Bn Roger to lend him 
one of his servants to cany a set of shuttlecoeics he had with 
him in a little box, to a lady that lived about a mile oft, to 
whom it seems he had promised such a present foi above tins 
half-year Sn Roger’s back was no sooner turned but honest 
Will began to tell me of a large cock pheasant that he had 
spiung in one of the neighbor mg wroods, with tw-o 01 three 
other adventures of the same nature Odd and uncommon 
characters are the game that I look for and most delight in ; 
foi w^hich reason I was as much pleased with the novelty of 
the pel son that talked to me, as he could be foi his hie with 
the springing of a pheasant, and theiefore listened to him with 
more than oidmary attention 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to dinner, where 
the gentleman I have been speaking of had the pleasure of 
seeing the huge Jack he had caught seived up for the first dish 
m a most sumptuous manner Upon oui sitting down to it, he 
gave us a long account how he had hooked it, played with 
it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the bank, with 
several other particulars, that lasted all the first course A 
dish of wild fowl, that came afterwards, futnished conversa- 
tion for the rest of the dinner, which concluded with a late 
invention of Will ’s for improving the quail pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dmnei, I was secretly 
touched With compassion towards the honest gentleman that 
had dined with us, and could not but consider, with a great 
deal of concern, how so good an heart, and such busy hands, 
19 
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weire wliolly employed m trifles, that so much humanity should 
be so little beneficial bo others, and so much mdustry so little 
advantageous to himself The same temper of mmd, and ap- 
plication to affairs, might have recommended him to the public 
esteem, and ha\ e raised his fortune in another station of hfe 
What good to his country, or himself, might not a trader or 
merchant have done with such useful tho^ori* ordinal y, quali- 
ti< aliens 

Will Wimble case of many a j'oungei biothei of a 

great family, who had lathei seo then children starve like gen- 
tlemen than thrive in a trade or profession that is beneath then 
quality This humor fills several parts of Europe with piide 
and beggary. It is the happiness of a trading nation, like ours, 
that the younger sons, though incapable ol any liberal art or 
profession, may bo placed in such a way of hfe as may perhaps 
enable them to vie w ith the best of their family accordingly, 
we find seveial citizens that were launched into the world with 
naiiow fortunes, rising by an honest industry to greater estates 
than those of their elder brothers. It is not improbable but 
W ill was formerly tried at divinity, law, or physio , and that 
finding his genius did not lie that way, his paients gave him up 
at length to his own inventions But certainly, however im- 
proper lie might have been for studies of a higher nature, he 
was perfectly well turned for the occupations of tiade and com- 
meice 


Sib Rooeb at thb Assizbs 

A man's first care should be to avoid the reproaches of his 
own heart ; his next, to escape the censures of the world * if 
the last interferes with the former, it ought to be entirely neg- 
lected , but otherwise there cannot be a greater satisfaction to 
an honest mind than to see those approbations which it gives 
itself seconded by the applauses of the public a man is more 
sure of his conduct when the verdict which he passes upon his 
own behavior is thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion 
of all that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is not only 
at peace within himself, but beloved and esteemed by all about 
him. E[© receives a suitable tribute for his universal benevo- 
lence to mankind, in the returns of affection and good will 
which lure paid him by every one that lives within his neighbor- 
hood I hiteXy met with two or three odd mstanoes of that 
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f»eneial le&xjeet wIiilIi is shown to the good old kmght. He 
would need-^ Ut^iiy Will Wimhle and mjbelf with him to ti e 
<‘ouiili\ as;>i?os as v. e w cie ui)on the load, W ill. Wimble 3onied 
.1 coV|ile ot }*lam men who iid befoie us, and cunvei.>ed with 
thc-n foi aome time , duung which ray tiiend fc>ii Rogei ac- 
•^uainied me with then chaiactei© 

The iiist of them, says he, that huth a si>ai2iel bv his side, is 
a jeomaia of about a himdied pounds a teoi, an honC"! man 
ho is just wuthin the game act, and qualified to kill an haie oi 
a pheasant he knocks dow n a dinner w ith Ins gun tw ice or 
thrice a week, and by that means ll^es much cheaper than 
those who ha\e not so good an estate as himself He would be 
a good neighbor if he did not destlo^ so many i»iiitiidges in 
shoit, he is a \oiy sensible man , shoots fl\mg , and has been 
seteial times foreman of the petty juiy 

The othei that iides wuth him is Tom Touoh^, a fellow 
famous foi taking the law of e\erybodj There is not one in 
the town wheie he lives that he has not sued at a quartei 
sessions The logue had once the impudence to go to lawr with 
the widow IIis head is full of costs, damages, and ejectments 
he plagued a couple of honest gentlemen so long for a trespass in 
bieaking one of his hedges, till he w^as forced to sell the ground 
it inclosed to defiay the charges of the prosecution. His 
father left him fourscore pounds a year , but he has cast and 
been cast so often, that he is not now worth thirty I suppose 
he IS going upon the old business of the willow tiee 

As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom Touchy, 
Will. Wimble and hib two companions stopped short till we 
came up to them After having paid then respects to Sir 
Roger, Will, told him that Mr. Touchy and he must appeal to 
him upon a dispute that arose between them Will., it seems, 
had been giving his fellow-travelers an account of his anghng 
one day m such a hole , when Tom Touchy, instead of hearing 
out his story, told him that Mr Such-an-one, if he pleased, 
might take the law of him for fishing in that part of the river 
My friend Sir Roger heard them bo 5 i, upon a round trot, and 
after having paused some time, told them, with an air of a man 
who would not give his judgment rashly, that much might be 
said on both sides They were neither of them dissatisfied with 
the knight’s detemunation, because neither of them found him- 
sdLf m the wrong by it : upon which we made the best of our 
way to the assizes 
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The couit was sat befoie Su Roger came, but notwithstand- 
ing all the justices had taken then places upon the bench, they 
made room foi the old knight at the head of them , who, for 
his leputation in the coanti^', took occasion to whisper in the 
judge’s eai that he was glad his loidship had met with so much 
good weathei in his oiicuit I was listening to the pio- 
ceedings of the couit with much attention, and infinitely 
pleased ^\lth that great appeal ance of solemnity which so 
piopeily accompanies such a public admmistiation of oui laws, 
when, after about an houi’s sitting, I observed, to my great 
surpiise, in the midst of a trial, that my friend Sir Roger was 
getting up to speak. 1 w as m some pain f oi him, till I found 
he had acquitted himself of two oi thiee sentences, with a look 
ot much business and gieat intrepidity 

Upon his first using the couit was hushed, and a geneial 
whispei ran among the country people that Sir Roger was up 
The speech he made was so little to the purpose, that I shall 
not trouble my readeis with an account of it , and I believe 
was not so much designed by the knight himself to inform the 
court, as to give him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit 
ill the count! y 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to see the 
gentlemen of the country gathering about my old fiiend, and 
striving who should compliment him most , at the same time 
that the ordinary people gazed upon him at a distance, not a 
little admixing his courage, that was not afraid to speak to the 
judge 

In our return home we met with a very odd accident, 
which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows how desirous 
all who know Sir Roger are of giving him marks of their es- 
teem When we were ariived upon the verge of his estate, 
we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses 
The man of the house had, it seems, been formerly a seivant 
m the knights family, and to do honor to his old master, had 
some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a sign- 
post before the dooi ; so that The Kmght’s Head had hung out 
upon the load about a week befoie he himself knew anything 
of the matter As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted with it, 
finding that his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
affection and good will, he only told him that he had made 
him too high a compliment • and when the fellow seemed to 
think that oould hardly be, added, with a more decisive look, 
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that it was too gieat an honoi foi anv man under a duke, but 
told bim at tlie same time tbat it might be alteied with a "vei^’ 
few touches, and that he himself would be at the <hai%e of it 
Accordingly they got a paintei b'v the knight s diiections to 
add a jian of whiskeis to the face, and bv a little aggiavation 
of tiie featuies to change it into the Saiacen's Head I should 
not ha’ve known this stor%, had not the innke^Ijei, ujion Sir 
Rogei's alighting, told him in my lieaiing that his Honoi's 
head w^as bi ought back last night, with tJie altei atnms that he 
had oidered to be made m it Upon tins ray tixend, with his 
usual cheei fulness, i elated the particulais abo%e mentioned, 
and ordeied the head to be brought into the loom I coaid 
not foibeai discos eiing gieatei expiessions of ninth than oidi- 
naiy upon the appeal aiice of this monsticus face, under which, 
notwithstanding it was made to frown and staie in the most 
extiaoidinaiy^ mannei, I could still dlsco^el a distant icsem- 
blance of my old fiiend Sii Roger, upon seeing me laugii, 
desiied me to tell him tiuly it I thought it possible foi people 
to know him in that disguise. I at first kept my usual silence , 
but uiion the knight’s eonjming me to toll him whethei it was 
not still nioie like himself than a Saiaeen, I composed my coun- 
tenance in the best manner I could, and replied “ that much 
might be said on both sides ” 

These several advent uies, with the knight's behavior in 
them, gave me as pleasant a day’ as e\ ei I met with in any of 
my tra'v els 

Sir Roger at the Play 

My fiiend Sir Rogei de Coveiley, when we last met to- 
gether at the club, told me that he had a great mind to see 
the new tiagedy with me, assui mg me at the same time that 
he had not been at a play these twenty yeais The last I saw, 
said Sii Roger, was the Committee, winch I should not have 
gone to neither, had not I been told beforehand that it was a 
good Cliurch of England comedy He then proceeded to in- 
quire of me who this Distressed Mother was ; and upon hear- 
ing that she was Hector’s widow, he told me that her husband 
was a brave man, and that when he was a schoolboy he had 
lead his life at the end of the dictionary My friend asked 
me, in the next place, if there would not be some danger in 
coming home late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad “ I 
assure you, (says he,) I thought I had fallen into their hands 
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labt niglit » £oi I obseived two or three lusty black men that 
lollowed me halfway up Fleet Stieet, and mended then pace 
behind me, m piopoitxon as I put on to go away from them 
You must know, (continued the knight with a smile,) I fancied 
tliey had a mmd to hunt me for I remember an honest gentle- 
man m my neighboihood, who was served such a tuck in King 
Chailes the Second’s time , foi which i eason he has not ven- 
tuied himself in town evei since X might have shown them 
^ eiy good sport, had this been then design , for as I am an old 
fox: hunter, I should ha\e turned and dodged, and have played 
them a thousand tucks they had nevei seen m their lives be- 
foie ” Sir Rogei added that if these gentlemen had any such 
intention, they did not succeed veiy well m it , “ foi I thiew 
them out, (says he,) at the end of Norfolk Stieet, wheie I 
doubled the corner, and got shelter in my lodgings befoie they 
could imagine what was become of me Howevei, (says the 
knight,) if Caxitam Sentry will make one with us to-monow 
night, and if you will both of you call on me about foui o’clock, 
that we may be at the house before it is full, I will have my 
own coach in readiness to attend you, for John tells me he has 
got the fore wheels mended,” 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me theie at the ap- 
pointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for that he had put 
on the same swoid which he had made use of at the battle of 
Steenkirk. Sir Roger’s servants, and among the lest my old 
friend the butler, had, I found, piovided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occasion. When 
we had placed him in his coach, with myself at his left hand, 
the captain before him, and his butler at the head of his foot- 
men m the rear, we convoyed him in safety to the playhouse , 
where, after having maiched up the entry m good oidei, the 
captain and I went in with him, and seated him betwixt us in 
the pit As soon as the house was full, and the candles hghted, 
my old friend stood up and looked about him with that pleas- 
ure which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels in 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people who seem pleased 
with one another and partake of the same common entertain- 
ment. I could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood 
up in the middle of the p*t, that he made a very proper center 
to a trl^gLe audience. Upon tdie entering of Pyrrhus, the knight 
told me that he did not believe the King of France himself had 
a better strut. I was, indeed, very attentive to my old friend’s 
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lemaiks, because I looked upon them a piece of natuial criti- 
cism, ami ■was "Viell pleased to heai him, at the conclusion of 
almost e^eij'- scene, telling me that he could not imagine how 
the play would end One while he appealed much concerned 
coout Andromache, and a little while aftei as much for Hei- 
mione and wms extremely i>uzzled to think what would become 
of P3iihus 

When Sii Rogei saw Audi omache's obstinate lefu^sal to her 
lo^ei’s impoituuities, he whio|;)eied me iii the eai that he was 
sure she would nevei ha\e him, to which he added, W'lth a 
moie than ordinary vehemence, j’ou cannot imagine, sii, what it 
IS to have to do with a widow Upon Pjiilms his thieatening 
afterwaids to lea%e hei, the knight shook hi& head, and mut- 
teiecl to himself. Ay, do if \ou can This pait dwelt so much 
upon my fiiend’s imagination, that at the close of the thud act, 
as I was thinking of something else, he w’lnspeiecl in my eai, 
“These widows, sii, aie the most pei\eise cieatuies m the 
woild But pia5’-, ([saj’s he,) j'ou that aie a ciitic, is this play 
aceoidmg to 30U1 diamatic lules, as j’ou call them ^ Should 
youi people in tiagedy always talk to be undei stood ^ Why, 
theie IS not a single sentence m this play that I do not know 
the meaning of.” 

The fourth act very luckily begun before I had time to give 
the old gentleman an answer , “ Well, (says the knight, sitting 
down with great satisfaction,) I suppose we are now to see 
Hector’s ghost ” He then renewed his attention, and, fiom 
time to time, fell a piaising the widow He made, indeed, a 
little mistake as to one of hei pages, wdiom, at his fiist entei- 
ing, he took for Astj auax , but he quickly set himself right m 
that paiticular, though, at the same time, he owned he should 
have been very glad to have seen the little boy, “ who,” saj-’s he, 
“ must needs be a very fine child by the account that is given 
of him ” Upon Hermione’s going off with a menace to Pyrrhus, 
the audience gave a loud clap, to which Sir Roger added, “ On 
my word, a notable young baggage I ” 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stillness m the 
audience during the whole action, it was natural for them to take 
the opportunity of the mtervals between the acts to express 
their opinion of the players, and of their respective parts Sir 
Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, struck in with 
them, and told them that he thought his friend Pylades was a 
very sensible man , as they were afterwards applauding Pyrrhus^ 
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Sii Roger put in a second time, “ And let me tell 3 ou, (says lie,3 
though, he speaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiskers as 
well as any of them ” Captain Sentry, seeing two or thiee 
wags who sat near us lean with an attentive eai towards Sii 
Roger, and feaiing lest they should smoke the knight, plucked 
him by the elbow, and whispeied something in his ear, that 
lasted till the opening of the fifth act The knight was won- 
deifallj^ attentive to the account which Oiestes gn es of Pyiihus 
his death, and at the conclusion of it told me it was such a 
bloody piece of woik that he was glad it was not done upon 
the stage Seeing afterwards Oiestes in his raving fit, he giew 
moie than oidmary seiious, and took occasion to moralize (in 
his w ay) upon an evil conscience, adding that “ Orestes, in his 
madness, looked as if he saw something 

As we were the fiist that came into the house, so we were 
the last that went out of it , being lesolved to have a cleai pas- 
sage for our old fiiend, whom we did not care to venture among 
the justhng of the crowd Sir Roger went out fully satisfied 
w ith his entertainment, and wre guarded him to his lodgings in 
the same manner that we brought him to the playhouse , being 
highly pleased, for my own part, not only with the performance 
of the excellent piece which had been presented, but with the 
satisfaction which it had given to the good old man 

Death op Sib Roger. 

We last night received a piece of ill news at our club, 
which very sensibly af&ioted every one of us I question not 
but my readers themselves will be troubled at the hearing of it. 
To keep them no longer in suspense. Sir Roger de Coverley is 
dead He departed this life at his house m the country, after 
a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport has a letter fi om 
one of his correspondents in those parts, that informs him the 
old man caught a cold at the country sessions, as he was very 
warmly promoting an address of his own penning, in which he 
succeeded according to his wishes. Bat this particular comes 
from a Whig justice of peace, who was always Sir Roger’s 
enemy and antagonist. I have letters both from the chaplain 
and Captain Sentry, which mention nothing of it, but are filled 
with many particulars to the honor of the good old man I 
have likewise a letter from the butler, who took so much care 
of me last summer when I was at the knight’s house. As my 
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fiiend tlie batlei* mentions, m the simplicity of his heait, 
seveial ciieiimstances the otheis ha^e passed ovei in silence, I 
shall give mj leader a copy of his lettei, \ 7 ithout any alreia- 
tion oi cLimiiiution 

Ho 2 sorei> Sir, — Knowing that \oa Mao old mastei’s good 
iiiend, I could not toibeai bending jou the melancholy nens of his 
death, whi< h has afflicted the Mhole countiy, as veil as his iiooi 
sei%auts, Mho loved lum, I inaj say, bettei than ve dxd om lives I 
an afraid he caught his death the last countiy sessions, nheie he 
V ould go to see justice done to a poor m idov -vroniaa, and hei fatheiless 
children, that had been wionged bv a neighboiing gentleman, for 
Aou know, mj good mesrer was aiwavs the pool mrn's fnexia Upon 
his coming home, the fiiat complimt he iicde was that he had lost 
his loast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a sirloin, hich v as 
seived up aceoidiug to custom and you Iviiovr he used to take gieat 
delight in it From that time forwaid he gicv worse end worse, 
but still kept a good heait to the last Indeed w e weie once in 
gieat hopes of Ins ieco\eiy, upon a kind message that was sent him 
fiom the widow lady whom he had made lo've to the foity last years 
of his life , but this onl^ pioved a lightning befoie hib death He 
has bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his lo\e, a great pearl 
necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set %vitlt jewels, which be- 
longed to my good old lady his mother he has bequeathed the fine 
white gelding, that he used to iide a hunting upon, to his chaplain, 
because he thought he would be kind to him, and has left you all 
his books He has, moreover, bequeathed to the chaplain a very 
pietty tenement w ith good lands about it It being a veiy cold day 
when he made his will, he left for mourning, to eveiy man m the 
palish, a great frieze coat, and to every woman a black riding hood 
It was a most mo\ mg sight to see him take lea^ e of his poor ser- 
vants, commending us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able 
to speak a word for weeping As we most of ns aae grown giay- 
headed m our dear master's service, he has left ns pensions and 
legacies which we may live very comfortably upon the remaining 
part of our days He has bequeathed a great deal more in chanty, 
which 13 not yet come to my knowledge, and it is peremptorily said 
in the parish that he has left money to build a steeple to the 
church for he was heard to say some time ago that if he lived two 
5 ears longer, Coverley church should have a steeple to it The 
chaplain tells everybody that he made a very good end, and never 
speaks of him without tears He was buried, according to his own 
directions, among the family of the Ooverlies, on the left hand of 
his father Sir Arthur The coffin was carried by six of his tenants, 
and the pall held up by six Ci5*th.e quorum the whole parish 
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followed tLe corpse with heavy hearts, and m their mourning suits , 
the men in fiieze, and the women in riding hoods Captain Sentry, 
my master’s nephew, has taken possession of the hall house, and the 
whole estate When my old master saw him, a little befoie his 
death, he shook him by the hand, and wished him joy of the estate 
■v^h]ch "^as falling to him, desiimg him only to make a good use of 
it, and to pay the se\ eial legacies, and the gifts of charity, which 
he told him he had left as quitrents ui)on the estate The captain 
tiuly seems a courteous nid-n, though sajs but Intle He makes 
much of those uhom my mastoi loved, and shows gieat kindness to 
the old house dog, that 5 ou know my poor mastei was so fond of 
It would have gone to yoni heart to have heard the moans the dumb 
creature made on the day of my master’s death He has nevei joyed 
himself since , no more has any of us It was the melancholiest day 
for the poor people that ever happened in Worcestershire This 
being all fiom, 

Honored sir, your most sorrowful servant, 

Edward Biscuit 

P S My master desired, some weeks before he died, that a 
book which comes up to you by the earner, should be given to Sir 
Andrew Ereeport in his name 

This letter, notwithstanding the poor butlei’s mannei of 
writing it, gave us such an idea of our good old fiiend, that, 
upon the reading of it, there was not a diy eye 111 the club. 
Sir Andrew, opening the book, found it to be a collection of 
acts of parliament. There was, in particular, the act of uni- 
formity, with some passages in it marked by Sii Roger’s own 
hand. Sir Andrew found that they related to two or three 
points which he had disputed with Sir Roger the last time he 
appeared at the club Sir Audiew, who would have been 
merry at such an incident on another occasion, at the sight of 
the old man’s handwriting, burst into tears, and put the book 
into his pocket Captain Sentry informs me that the knight 
has left rings and mournmg for every one in the club. 
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ON LIFE, DEATH, ADD IMMORTALITY. 

By EDWARD YOUNG 
(From “ NigLt Thoughts ”) 

[Edtvapd YotNfr Au Engh'sh poet, I’Oin at Upham, Ilampshiic ii\ IGSir, 
clicdat Welwyn, Ileitfoidsliire, Api’l 12, 17b5 IlewasgiaUiiated itOvforJ tuck 
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IVeluju whcie he lemained until his death most taii^ous work is ‘ Nii;ht 

Thoughts on Life Death and Immortalitj ” (1742-17441 He also puMishel 
Tne Last Par” (1710), ‘ Ihe Foice of Eel’giun ”(1716), two tiagedie-., 
Bu»iiis” (171‘d) and ‘ The Ee\engc ■* (1721) aod ‘ The Lose of F«me ’ 
;,1725-172F; 3 

T111L.D Natuie s sweet restoiei, sleep’ 

He, like tlie w orlrl, lus leady visit pays 
Wheie f 01 tune smiles, the wi etched he foisakes, 

Sit if t on his downy junion flies fiom woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied w ith a teai 

Fiom shoit (as usual) and disturbed lepose, 

I wake how- happy they who wake no more ’ 

Yet that wexe vain, if dieams infest the giave 
I wake, eineiging fiom a sea of dieams 
Tumultuous, where my wiecked desponding thought, 

Eiom wave to wave of fancied miseiy. 

At landom drove, her helm of reason lost 
Tho’ now restoied, ’tis only change of pam, 

(A bitter change’) seveiei foi seveie 

The day too short for my distress , and night. 

Even in the zenith of her dark domam, 

Is sunshine to the color of my fate 

Night, sable goddess * fiom her ebon throne. 

In layless ma3esty now stretches foith 
Her leaden scepter o’er a slumb’nng w oild 
Silence, how dead ’ and darkness, how profound * 

Nor eye, nor list’ning eax, an object finds , 

Creation sleeps ’Tis as the gen’ral pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause , 

An awful pause ’ prophetic of her end 
And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled ; 

Eate I drop curtain , I can lose no more 
Silence and darkness ’ solemn sisters ’ twnns 
Eroin ancient night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve, 

^hat column of true majesty in man,) 

Assist me . I will thank you in the grave , 
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The grave, your kingdom theie this fiame shall fall 
A victim sacied to youi dieaty shrine 
!But vihat aie ye — 

Thou who didst jiut to flight 
Primeval silence, when the moinmg stais. 

Exulting, shouted o er the using ball , 

0 Thou, w^hose void from solid daikness struck 
That spaik, the sun , stiike wisdom fiom my soul , 
My soul, which flies to Thee, hei tiust, hei tieasure. 
As misers to then gold, while otheis rest 

Thio’ this opaque of natuie, and of soul. 

This double mght, tiansmit one pitying ray. 

To lighten, and to cheer O lead my mind, 

(A mind that fain would wander fiom its woe,) 
iLead it thio* various scenes of life and death, 

And from each scene the noblest truths inspire 
E'er less inspire my conduct, than my song , 

Teach my best reason, reason , my best will 
Teach rectitude , and £Lx my Arm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear 
^or let the phial of thy vengeance, poured 
On this devoted head, be poured in vain 

The bell strikes one We take no note of time 
But from its loss To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man As if an angel spoke, 

1 feel the solemn sound If heard aright. 

It IS the knell of my departed hours 

Where are they ^ With the yeais beyond the flood 
It IS the signal that demands dispatch 
How much IS to be done ^ My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o'er life’s narrow verge 
Book down — On what ^ a fathomless abyss , 

A dread eternity ^ how siurely mme ’ 

And can eternity belong to me. 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ^ 

How poor, how rich, how ab3ect, how august. 

How complicate, how wonderful, is man ’ 

How passing wonder He who made him such » 

Who centered in our make such strange extremes I 
Prom different natures marvelously mixt, 

Connection exquisite of distant worlds ^ 

Histingniished Imk in being’s endless chain » 

Midway from nothing to the deity » 

A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorpt ^ 

Tho* sullied, and dishonored, still divine » 
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X>im mimatme of gieatness absolute ^ 

An beii of gloiy » a fiail cbild of dust * 

Helpless immoital ’ insect infinite ’ 

A -noiin ’ a god ’ — I tiemble at myself, 

And in mjself am lost ’ at liome a stiangei, 

'1 bought wandeis up and doi.vn, sui prised, aghast. 
And 'wond’ring at hei o*vn. how reason leels ^ 

0 what a iniiacle to man is man, 

Tiiumphantly distiessed' what 303”, what diead^ 
Alternately transpoited, and alaimed^ 

"What can pieseive my life 01 what destroy 
An angel's aim can’t snatch me fiom the gia've, 
Iiegions of angels can’t confine me theie 

’Tis past conjecture , all things use m pi oof 
While o’ei my limbs sleep's soft dominion &x>iead. 
What though my soul fantastic measures trod 
O’er faiiy fields , or mourned along the gloom 
Of };>a>thless ivoods , 01 down the ciaggy sleep 
Hulled headlong, sn am with pam the mantled pool , 

01 scaled the cliff, 01 danced on hollow winds. 

With antic shapes, wild natives of the biam^ 

Her ceaseless flight, tho’ devious, speaks hei nature 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod. 

Active, aeiial, towering, nnconfined. 

Unfettered with her gross companion’s fall 
Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal. 

Even silent mght proclaims eternal day 
Eoi human weal, heaven husbands all events , 

Hull bleep mstiucts, nor sport vain dreams in vain 
Why then their loss deplore, that are not lost ^ 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs around 
In inhdel distress^ Are angels there ^ 

Slumbers, laked up in dust, ethereal fire ^ 

They live * they greatly live a life on eaith 
XJnkindled, nnconoeived , and from an eye 
Of tenderness let heavenly pity fall 
On me, more justly numbered with the dead 
This is the deseit, this the solitude 
How populous, how vital, is the grave ’ 

This IS creation’s melancholy vault. 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom; 

The land of apparitions, empty shades 1 
All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance , the reverse is folly’s creed 
How solid all, where change shall be no more 
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Tkis IS the bud o£ being, the dim dawn. 

The twilight of oui day, the irestibule ; 

Life’s theater as yet is shut, and death, 

Stiong death, alone can heave the massy bar. 

Tins giObS impediment of clay lemove. 

And make us embiyos of existence fiee 
!From leal life, but little moie i emote 
Is he, not yet a candidate foi light, 

The futuie embryo, slumb’img in his sue 
Embiyos we must be, till we buist the shell, 

ITon ambient azuie shell, and spring to life. 

The life of gods, O tiansi>ort ! and of man 

Yet man, fool man * heie buries all his thoughts. 
Inters celestial hopes without one sigh 
Piisoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 

Here pinions all his wishes , winged by heaven 
To fly at infinite , and reach it there. 

Where seraphs gather immoitality. 

On life’s fair tiee, fast by the throne of Grod 
What golden 3 oys ambrosial clust’rmg glow, 

In his fall beam, and ripen for the ^ust. 

Where momentary ages are no more ^ 

Where time, and pain, and chance, and death expire ^ 
And IS it in the flight of threescore years. 

To push eternity fiom human thought. 

And smothei souls immortal in the dust 
A soul immortal, spending all her fires. 

Wasting her strength in stienuous idleness. 

Thrown into tumult, raptured, or alarmed. 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Hesembles ocean into tempest wrought, 

To waft a feather, or to drown a fiy 

Where falls this censure ’’ It overwhelms myself, 
H.OW was my heart encrusted by the world ^ 

O how self-fettered was my grovVling soul ^ 

How, like a worm, was I wrapt round and round 
In silken thought, which reptile fancy spun. 

Till darkened reason lay quite clouded o’er 
With soft conceit of endless comfort here, 

Nor yet put foith her wings to reach the skies I 
Night visions may befriend (as sung above) 

Our waking di earns are fatal How I dieamt 
Of things impossible » (Could sleep do more ^ ) 

Of joys perpetual m perpetual change^ 

Of st^le pleasures on the tossing wave I 
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Eteinal sunshine in the stoims of lite * 

How iichly were my noontide tianees hung 
With goigeous tax'estiies of x>ic*tujed ipys ' 

Jov behiiid joy, lu tudles>s per^x^ecti^ e ’ 

TLill at death's toll, tv hose lestle&s xion tongue 
Calls daily foi his millions a meal, 

Staitiug X tvoke, and found mjself undone 
TVlieie iiou ni\ fieiiiij s pompous lurnituie 
dhe cob^R ebbed c«>ltage with its in^ged wall 
Of mold’iing mud, is loyalty to me ^ 

The spidei’s most attenuated thiend 
Is cold, IS cable, to man's tender tie 
On earthly bhas , it bieaks at e\ ery bieeze 
O ye blest scenes of peimanent delight ^ 

Full above measuie ’ lasting, be 3 ''ond bound * 

A peipetuity of bliss is bliss 

Could 3 "Ou, so iich in lapture, feai an end. 

That ghastly thought would dunk up all your joy. 

And qmte unparadise the lealms of light 

Safe aie you lodged above these lolling spheres , 

The baleful influence of whose giddy dance 
Sheds sad vicissitude on all beneath, 
jECeie teems with revolutions every hour. 

And larely foi the better, oi the best. 

More mortal than the common biiths of fate 
3Each moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of tune’s enoimous scythe, whose ample sweep 
Stiikes empires fiom the loot, each moment plays 
His little weapon m the narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic eomfoit, and cuts down 
The fauest bloom of sublunaxy bliss 

!Bliss ^ sublimary bliss ^ — proud words, and vain * 
Implicit treason to divine decree ^ 

A l^ld invasion of the rights of heaven » 

I clasped the phantoms, and I found them air 
O had I weighed it ere my fond embrace ^ 

What darts of agony had missed my heart ^ 

Death ^ great proprietor of all I ^tis thine 
To tread out empire, and to quench the stars 
The sun himself by thy permission shines , 

And, one day, thou shalt pluck him from his sphere 
Amid such mighty plimder, why exhaust 
Thy partial quiver on a mark so mean ^ 

Why thy peculiar rancor wreaked on me ? 

Insatiate archer ! could not one sufSce ? 
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Tliy sliaft flew thiice , and tinice my peace was slam; 
And till ice, eie tin ice jon moon had filled hei horn 

0 Cynthia ^ why so pale ^ Dost thou lament 
Thy wretched neighboi ^ Giieve to see thy wheel 
Of ceaseless change oixtwhiiled in human life ^ 

How wanes my boi lowed bliss f fiom fortune's smile, 
Pjecaiious couitesy ’ not virtue’s suie, 

Self-gi\ en, solai ray of sound delight 

In eveiy varied posture, place, and hour. 

How widowed every thought of every 3 oy » 

Thought, busy thought ^ too busy for my peace * 

Thro’ the dark postein of time long elapsed, 

Led softly, by the stillness of the night. 

Led, like a murderer, (and such it proves 
Stiays (wretched xovei o^ei the pleasing past , 

In quest of wretchedness perveisely strays , 

And finds all desert now , and meets the ghosts 
Ot my dexiarted joys, a num’ious train ’ 

1 rue the riches of my former fate , 

Sweet comfort’s blasted clusters I lament, 

X tremble at the blessings once so dear , 

And every pleasure pains me to the heait 

Yet why complain oi why complain f oi one ' 
Hangs out the sun his lustei but for me. 

The single man ^ Aie angels all beside ^ 

I mourn for millions ’Tis the common lot, 

In this shax>e, oi in that, has fate entailed 
The mother’s throes on all of woman born. 

Not more the children, than sure heirs, of pam 

War, famine, pest, volcano, storm, and fire. 
Intestine broils, oppression, with her heart 
Wrapt up m triple brass, besiege mankmd 
God’s image disinherited of day. 

Here, plunged in mines, forgets a sun was made. 
There, beings deathless as their haughty lord. 

Are hammered to the galling oar foi life. 

And plow the wintei s wave, and reap despair 
Some, for hard masters, broken imdei arms. 

In battle lopt away, with half their limbs. 

Beg bitter bread thio’ realms their valor saved 
If so the tyrant, or his minion, doom 
Want and incurable disease (fell pan I) 

On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once, and make a refuge of the grave 
How groaning hospitals eject their dead 2 
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What numbers gioon for sad admission there ’ 
What mimbeis, once in fortune’s lap high fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of chanty » 

To shock us moie, sohcit it in vain’ 

Xe silken sons of pleasure ’ since in pains 
You rue more modish visits, visit here. 

And bieathe fiom 30U1 debauch give, and 1 educe 
Sui felt’s dominion o’er jou Hut so gieat 
Xoui impudence, you blush at Mhat is right 
Haiipy ’ did soiiow seize on such alone 
Xot prudence can defend, 01 virtue save. 

Disease invades the chastest temperance , 

And punishment the guiltless, and alaim, 

Thio’ thickest shades, pursues the fond of peace 
Alan’s caution often into danger turns. 

And, his guaid falling, crushes him to death 
iNot happiness itself makes good her name ’ 

Our very wishes give us not our wish 
How distant oft the thing we dote on most, 

From th-^t for vhich ve dote, felicity * 

The smoothest course of nature has its pains. 

And truest fi rends, thio’ error, wound our rest 
Without misfortune, what calamities ’ 

And what hostilities, without a foe ’ 

Hor are foes wanting to the best on earth 
Hut endless is the list of human ills. 

And sighs might sooner fail, than cause to sigh 
A part how small of the terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man’ the rest a waste. 

Hocks, deserts, frozen seas, and burning sands 
Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stmgs, ai^d death 
Such is earth’s melancholy map ’ Hat, far 
More sad ’ this earth is a true map of man 
So bounded are its haughty lord’s delights 
To woe’s wide empire , where deep troubles toss. 
Loud sorrows howl, invenomed passions bite, 
Hav’nous calamities our vitals seize. 

And threat’mng fate wide opens to devour 
What then am I, who sorrow for myself ^ 

In age, in infancy, from others’ aid 
Is all our hope , to teach us to be kind 
That, nature’s first, last lesson to mankind , 

The selfish heart deserves the pam it feels. 

More gen’rous sorrow, while it sinks, exalts ; 

And conscious virtue mitigates the pang 
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DICK TURPIN’S ESCAPE, 

Bt TV HABRISON AINSTVORTH 
(From “ Rookwood ”) 

fWiLLrAM HAItBIso^ AiNSTTOBTH, English novelist, was bom m Manchestei 
Februaij 4, 1805 Designed foi a lawyer, he mariied a publisher’s daughtei, 
was himself a publishei for a short time, and after some magazine work made a 
hit with *■* Rookwood *’ (1834) Of some forty novels the best known besides 
the above aie “Crichton” (1837), “Jack Sheppard” (1839), “The Tower of 
London” (1840), “Old St Paul’s*” (1841), “Guy Fawkes” (1841), “The 
Misei’s Daughter” (1842), “ Windsor Castle ” (1843), “St James’s” (1844), 
and “ Lancashire Witches” (1848). He died January 3, 1882 3 

I 

Arbpved at the brow of the hill, whence such a beautiful 
view of the country surrounding the metropolis is obtained, 
Turpin turned for an instant to reconnoitei his pursueis. 
Coates and Titus he utterly disregarded, but Paterson was 
a more formidable foe, and he well knew that he had to deal 
with a man of experience and resolution It was then, foi the 
first time, that the thoughts of executing his extiaoidmary iide 
to York first flashed acioss him , his bosom thiobbed high with 
rapture, and be mvoluntarily exclaimed aloud, as he raised 
himself in the saddle, “ By God ’ I will do it ^ ” 

lie took one last look at the gieat Babel that lay buiied in 
a world of trees beneath him , and as his quick eye ranged over 
the magnificent prospect, lit up by that gorgeous sunset, he 
could not help thinking of Tom King’s last words. “Poor 
fellow ^ ” thought Dick, “ he said truly. He wiU never see 
anothei sunset ” Aroused by the approaching clatter of his 
pursuers, Dick struck into a lane wh^ch lies on the right of the 
road, now called Shoot-up-hill Lane, and set off at a good pace 
in the direction of Hampstead 

“Now,” cried Paterson, “put your tits to it, my boys We 
must not lose sight of him for a second in these lanes ” 

Accordingly, as Turpin was by no means desirous of incon- 
veniencing his mare at this eaily stage of the business, and as 
the ground was still upon an ascent, the paities pieserved their 
relative distances 

At length, after various twistings and turnings in that deep 
and devious lane , after soaring one or two farmers, and riding 
over a brood or two of ducks ; dipping into the verdant valley 
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of AVest Eiid, and ascending anollier lull, Tuipin buist upon 
the goisv, sandy, and beautiful heath of Hampstead Shaping 
his couise to the left, Dick then made £oi the lowei pait of the 
heath, and skiited a part that leads towaids Noith End, pass- 
ing the furze- Cl owned summit, ■which is now crested by a clump 
ot lofty pines. 

It was heie that the chase first assumed a character of in- 
terest Being open giound, the pursued and pursuers weie in 
full view of each other, and as Dick lode swxftly across the 
heath, with the shouting tiio hard at his heels, the scene had a 
\ery animated apiieaiance He ciossed the hill — the Hendon 
load — passed Ciackskull Common — and dashed along the 
ciossioad to Highgate 

Hitherto no ad-santage had been gamed by the pursueis , 
they had not lost giound, but still they had not gained an 
inch, and much spurring was lequiied to maintain then posi- 
tion As they approached Highgate, Dick slackened his pace, 
and the othei paily ledoubled then efforts To a-void the 
town, Dick stiuck into a narrow path at the light, and rode 
easily down the hill 

His puisueis weie now within a bundled yaids, and shouted 
to him to stand Pointing to a gate which seemed to bar then 
further progress, Dick unhesitatingly charged it, clearing it in 
beautiful style Not so with Coates’ party , and the time 
they lost in unfastening the gate, which none of them chose to 
leap, enabled Dick to put additional sjiace betwivt them It 
did not, however, ax>peai to be his intention altogether to out- 
strip his puibueis , the chase seemed to give him excitement, 
which he w’as willing to piolong, as much as was consistent 
with hib safety. Scuddmg lapidly past Highgate, like a swift- 
saiiing schoonei, with three lumbermg Indiamen in hei wake, 
Dick now took the lead along a narrow lane that threads the 
fields in the direction of Hornsey The shouts of his followers 
had brought others to join them, and as he neared Crouch End, 
traversing the lane which takes its name fiom Du Val, and in 
which a house, frequented by that gayest of robbers, stands, oi 
stood, “A highwayman ^ a highwayman I ” rang in his ears, in 
a discordant chorus of many voices 

The whole neighboihood was alarmed by the cries, and by 
the tramp of horses ; the men of Hornsey rushed into the load 
to seize the fugitive , and women held up their babes to catch 
a glimpse of the flying cavalcade, which seemed to gam number 
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and animation as it advanced Suddenly thiee horsemen ap- 
pear in the road , they heai the uproai and the din. “ A high- 
wayman ’ a highwayman ^ ” oiy the voices “stop him, stop 
him ’ But it is no such easy mattei With a pistol in each 
hand, and his biidle in his teeth, Tuipin passed boldly on 
His fierce looks — his fuiious steed — the impetus with which 
he piessed foiward, boie down all befoie him The horsemen 
gave way, and only served to swell the list of his puisueis 

“We have him now ^ we have him now^ ” oiied Paoeison, 
exultingly “ Shout for youi lives. The turnpike man will 
hear us Shout again — again ^ The fellow has heard it 
The gate is shut We have him Ha ^ ha^” 

The old Hornsey toll bar was a high gate, with ehevaux-de-^ 
frise in the uppei rail It may be so stiU The gate was 
swung into its look, and like a tigei in his lair, the prompt 
custodian of the turnpike trusts, ensconced within his dooi- 
way, held himself in readiness to spring upon the lunaway 
But Dick kept steadily on He coolly calculated the height 
of the gate , he looked to the right and to the left , nothing 
better offered , he spoke a few woids of encouragement to 
Bess , gently patted hei neck ; then struck spuis into hei 
sides, and cleared the spikes by an inch Out rushed the 
amazed turnpike man, thus unmercifully bilked, and was neatly 
trampled to death under the feet of Patei son’s hoise 

“Open the gate, fellow, and be expeditious,” shouted the 
chief constable. 

“Not I,” said the man, sturdily, “unless I get my dues 
I’ve been done once already. But strike me stupid if I’m done 
a second time ” 

“Don’t you perceive that’s a highwayman? Don’t you 
know that I’m chief constable of Westminster?” said Patei- 
son, showmg his staff. “ How daie you oppose me in the dis- 
charge of my duty ? ” 

“ That may be, or it may not be,” said the man, doggedly. 
“But you don’t pass, unless I gets the blunt, and that’s the 
long and short on it ” 

Amidst a storm of oaths Coates flung down a crown piece, 
and the gate was thrown open. 

Turpm took advantage of this delay to breathe his mare ; 
and, striking into a by-lane at Duckett’s Green, cantered easily 
along in the direction of Tottenham. Little repose was al- 
lowed him. Yelling like a pack of hounds in full ciy, his pur- 
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.‘UPis Trere again at his heels He had now to run the gantlet 
ot the long stiaggling town of Tottenham, and %arious> weie 
the devaces ot the poiDulaee to entiap him The whole place 
was lip in aims, shoiitiiig, sci earning, lunning, dancing, and 
hniling cAeiv possible de-sCiiptioii of mis.-.ile at the hoise and 
liei iidei Dick meiiily responded to tht,ii clamor as he flew 
past, and laughed at the biiekbats that were showeied thick 
a-s hail, and quite as harmlessly, aiound him 

A few more miles' haid iidmg tiied the volunteers, and before 
the chase leaclied Edmonton most of the men weie ‘■^nowhere "" 
Heie fie&h lelays weie gatheied, and a strong held w’as again 
inusteied John Gilpm himselt could not ha\e excited more 
astonishment among the good lolks of Edmonton, than did our 
lughwayman as he galloped thioagh then town Unlike the 
men of Tottenham, the mob ^ecel^ ed him wuth acclamations, 
thinking, no doubt, that, like “ the citizen oi iamous London 
Town,*' he lode foi a wagei Presently, however, borne on the 
wings of the blast, came the ones of “ Tuipin ^ Dick Tuipin ^ 
and the huiiahsweie changed to hootings, but such was the 
late at which our highwayman rode, that no serious opposition 
could be offered to him, 

A man in a donkey cart, unable to get out of the way, diew 
himself up m the middle of the road Turpin tieated him as 
he had done the duh at the knapping ^igger^ and cleared the 
diiver and ins little wain with ease This was a capital stroke, 
and well adapted to please the multitude, who aie ever taken 
with a biilliant action. “ Hark away, Dick ^ ’’ lesounded on all 
bauds, w^hile hisses were as liberally bestowed upon hi& pursuers 

II 

Away they fly past scattered cottages, swiftly and skim- 
mingly, like eagles on the wing, along the Enfield highway. 
All were w-ell mounted, and the horses, now thoroughly 
warmed, had got into their paces, and did then woik beauti- 
fully. None of Coates* party lost ground, but they main- 
tamed it at the expense of their steeds, which were streaming 
like water carts, while Black Bess had scarcely turned a hair 

Turpin, the reader already knows, was a crack rider , he 
was the crack nder of England of his time, and, perhaps, of 
any time The craft and mystery of jockeyship was not then 
so well understood in the eighteenth as it is in the nineteenth 
century , men treated their horses differently j and few rode 
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then as well as many iide now, when every youngster takes to 
the field as naturally as if he had been bred a Guacho Dick 
Turpin was a glorious exception to the rule, and anticipated a 
later age. He lode wonderfully lightly, yet sat his saddle to 
I.)eif8ctioii , distributing the weight so exquisitely, that his hoise 
scaicely felt his pressure , he yielded to eveiy movement made 
by the animal, and became, as it were, part and parcel of itself , 
he took caie Bess should be neither stiamed nor wrung Freelj’-, 
and as lightly as a feathei, was she borne along , beautiful was 
it to see hei action . to watch her style and temper of covering 
the ground , and many a first-iate Meltonian might have got a 
wrinkle from Turpin’s seat and conduct 

We have before stated that it was not Dick’s object to 
away from his pursuers , he could have done that at any mo- 
ment He liked the fun of the chase, and would have been 
sorry to put a period to his own excitement Confident in his 
mare, he just kept her at such speed as should put his pursuers 
completely to without in the slightest degree mconvemencmg 
himself. Some judgment of the speed at which they went may 
be formed when we state that little better than an hour had 
elapsed, and neaily twenty miles had been ridden over “ Not 
bad traveling that,” methinks we hear the reader exclaim 

“ By the mother that bore me,” said Titus, as they went 
along in this slappmg style — Titus, by the by, rode a big, 
Roman-nosed, powerful horse, well adapted to his weight, but 
which required a plentiful exercise both of leg and arm to call 
forth all his action, and keep his rider alongside his compan- 
ions — “ by the mother that bore me,” said he, almost thumping 
the wind out of his flea bitten Bucephalus with his calves, 
after the Irish fashion, “ if the fellow isn’t lighting his pipe I I 
saw the sparks fly on each side of him, and theie he goes hke a 
smoky chimney on a frosty morning ^ See, he turns his impu- 
dent phiz, with the pipe in his mouth I Are we to stand that, 
Mr Coates ** ” 

“ Wait awhile, sir , wait awhile,” said Coates “ we’ll smoke 
him by and by ” 

Pseans have been sung in honor of the Peons of the Pam- 
pas by the j6?cadlong Sir Francis , but what the gallant major 
extols so loudly in the South American horseman, viz , the 
hghtmg of a cigar when in mid career, was accomplished with 
equal ease by our Fnglish highwayman a hundred years ago, 
nor was it esteemed by him any extravagant feat either. Flint, 
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Steel, oncl tin<let -sveie besto’ned •w'xthin Dick’s ample jjoach , 
the slicrxt pipe v.a» at hand, and within a few seconda theie 
was a stieam. ot -vapoi exhaling* fiom his lipi>, like the 
tiom a steamboat shooting down the iivei, and tiackmg hxa 
stiii lapid course tliiough the air 

“* 1 11 let ’em see whtt I think of 'em ’ ” said Dick, coohy, as 
lie tamed hia head 

It was now giay twilight The miats of commg night weie 
w eating a thin cut tarn otei the rxch stiiiounding land^eaiie 
-\.ll the sounds and hum of that delicious hour \tfie heaid, 
broken oult bw the legulai clattei of the hoists’ hoots Tiled 
of shouting, the chaseis now hexit on tiieix way in deep silence 
JCach man held Ins biet'tli, and i>hmged h,s spuis low el-deep 
into his lioise , but the animals \\eie aUeadj at the top of then 
speed, and incapable of gieacei exeition Pateison, who was 
a hiid iidei, and peihaps a thought bettei mounted, kept the 
lea<l The lest followed as they might 

Had it been undistuibed by tbe lush of the catalcade, the 
scene would hate been still and soothing Oveihead, a cloud 
ot looks weie wunging their gaiiulous flight to the ancestral 
avenue of an ancient mansion to the light , the bat was on the 
wing, the distant low’ing of a herd of kme saluted the ear at 
intervals , the blithe wrhistle of the i us tie herdsman, and the 
merry chime of wagon bells, lang pleasantly from afar But 
these cheeiful sounds, which make the still twilight boui 
delightful, were lost in the tiamp of the hoisen.en, now thiee 
abieast The hind fled to the hedge foi shelter , and the 
wagonei pxicked up his ears, and fancied he heard the distant 
lumbling of an earthquake. 

On lushed the pack, whipping, spurring, cuggmg, for veiy 
life Again they gave voice, m hopes the wagoner might 
succeed in stopping the fugitive. But Dick was already by 
his side. “ Haikee, my tulip,” cued he, taking the pipe from 
Ins mouth as he passed, “ tell my fi lends behind they will hear 
of me at Yoik ” 

“What did he say?” asked Paterson^ commg up the next 
moment 

“ That you’ll find him at York,” replied the wagoner. 

“ At York I ” echoed Coates, in amaze. 

Turpin was now out of sight; and although our trio 
flogged with might and main, they could never catch a glimpse 
of him until, within a short distance of Ware, they beheld him 
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at the dooi of a little public bouse, standing with his biidle in 
his hand, coolly quaffing a tankaid of ale No soonei weie 
they m sight than Dick vaulted into the saddle, and lode off 
“ De'v il seize you, sir I why didn^t you stop him. ? ” ex- 
claimed Paterson, as he lode up. ^ My hoise is dead lame I 
cannot go any fuithei. Do you know what a piize you have 
missed? Do you know who that was ? ” 

“ No, sir, I don’t,’’ said the publican “ But I know he gave 
his mare moie ale than he took himself, and he has given me a 
guinea instead of a shilling He’s a legular good ’un.” 

“ A good ’un T ” said Paterson , “ it was Turpin, the noto- 
rious highwayman. We are m puisuit of him Have you any 
horses? Our cattle are all blown.” 

“ You’ll find the posthouse in the town, gentlemen. I’m 
sorry I can’t accommodate you. But I keeps no stabling. I 
wish you a very good evening, sii ” Saying which the publi- 
can retreated to his domicile. 

“That’s a flash crib. I’ll be bound,” said Paterson. “I’ll 
chalk you down, my friend, you may rely upon it. Thus far 
we’re done, Mr Coates But curse me if I give m. I’ll follow 
him to the world’s end fiist ” 

“ Right, sir , right,” said the attorney “ A veiy proper 
spirit, Mr Constable You would be guilty of neglecting your 
duty weie you to act otheiwise You must lecoUect my father, 
Mr. Paterson , Christopher, oi Kit Coates , a name as well 
known at the Old Bailey as Jonathan Wild’s. You recollect 
him — eh ?” 

“ Perfectly well, sir,” replied the chief constable 
“ The greatest thief taker, though I say it, * continued 
Coates, “on record. I inheiit all his zeal — all his ardoi. 
Come along, sir We shall have a fine moon in an hour — 
bright as day To the posthouse ^ to the posthouse I ” 

Accordingly to the posthouse they went , and, with as httle 
delay as circumstances admitted, fresh hacks bemg procured, 
accompanied by a postihon, the party again pursued their onward 
course, encouraged to believe they weie still in the right scent. 
Night had now spread her mantle over the earth; still it 
was not wholly dark. A few stars were twinkhng in the deep, 
cloudless heavens, and a pearly radiance m the eastern horizon 
heralded the rising of the orb of mght A gentle breeze was 
stirring ; the dews of evemng had already fallen ; and the air 
felt bland and dry. It was just the night one would have 
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chosen for a iiJj, if one eve- lode by choice at such an houi , 
a,ntl to Turpin, ^vho£.e chief excuisiojia» u eie conducted by night, 
it ajipeaied little leiss thun heavenly 

Full of ai'lor and excitement, detei mined to execute vrhat 
he had mentally ondei taken, Tuipin held on liis solitary couise 
Eveij tiling was favoiable to his* pioject the roads tveie in 
admiiable condition. Ins maie vas in like ordei ; she was muied 
to haid woik, had lested suificienilv in to an to lecover from 
the fatigue of hei lecent journey, and had iieiti been in moie 
peifect tiainmg '-•She has now got liei vind in hti, ' said 
Dick , 1 11 see what she can do — heik a way, laas, hai k av ay I 

I vish they could see liei nov,'’ added lie, as he felt liei almost 
fly away with him 

Eneouiaged by her mastei’s voice and hand. Black Bess 
staited foivaid at a pace which few hoises could have equaled, 
and scaicely any hate sustained so long Eten Dick, accus- 
tomed as he was to hei magnificent action, felt electrified at 
the speed with 'which he was home along ‘■^Biavo' biavo'” 
shouted he , “ haik away, Bess ^ ” 

The deep and solemn woods through which thev weie rush- 
ing rang Vv'ith his shouts and the shaiji lattle of Bess’ hoofs ; 
and thus he held his way, while, in the wokIs of the ballad — 

Fled past, on right and left, how fast, 

Each forest, giove, and bowei , 

On right and left, fled past, how fast, 

Each city, tow n, and tow ei 

III 

Black Bess being undoubtedly the heroine of the Fourth 
Book of this xomance, we may, peihaps, be paidoned for heie 
expatiating a little in this place upon her birth, parentage, 
breeding, appearance, and atti actions. And first as to her 
pedigree ; for in the hoise, unlike the human species, nature 
has strongly impressed the noble or ignoble caste He is the 
real aristooiat, and the pure blood that flows in the veins of 
the gallant steed will infallibly be transmitted, if his mate be 
suitable, throughout all his line. Bess was no cocktail She 
was thoroughbred 5 she boasted blood in every bright and 
branching vein ; — 

If blood can give nobility 
A noble steed was she , 
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Her sire -w as blood, and blood her dam. 

And all lier pedigree 

As to hei pedigiee Hei sue ’was a desert Arab, lenowned 
in his day, and bi ought to this countiy by a wealthy tiaveler , 
her dam was an English lacei, coal black as hei child Bess 
united all the fiie and gentleness, the stiength and haidihood, 
the abstinence and enduiance of fatigue o± the one, with the 
siniit and extiaoidinai^' fleetness of the other How Turpm 
became x^ossessed of hei is of little consequence We nevei 
heard that he paid a heavy price foi hei, though we doubt if 
any sum would have induced him to pait with hei In color, 
she was perfectly black, with a skin smooth on the suiface as 
polished jet, not a single white hair could be detected m her 
satin coat In make, she was magnificent Eveiy point was 
perfect, beautiful, comxiact , modeled, in little, for stiength 
and speed. Arched was her neck, as that of the swan , clean 
and fine were hei lower limbs, as those of the gazelle , lound and 
sound as a drum was her carcass, and as bioad as a cloth-yard 
shaft her width of chest Heis were the ^^puJehtcs clunes^ hi eve 
caputi arduaqiie eet of the Roman baid Theie was no re- 
dundancy of flesh, ’tis tiue, her flanks might, to please some 
tastes, ha've been loundei, and her shouldei fuller , but look at 
the nerve and smew”, palpable through the vemed limbs ^ She 
was built moie for strength than beauty, and yet she was beau- 
tiful. Look at that elegant little head, those thin taper mg 
ears, closely placed together ; that bioad snorting nostril, which 
seems to snuff the gale with disdain , that eye, glowing and 
large as the diamond of Giamschid I Is she not beautiful? Be- 
hold her paces ^ how gracefully she mo\es 1 She is off^ — no 
eagle on the wmg could skim the air more swiftly Is she not 
superb? As to her temper, the lamb is not more gentle A 
child might guide hex 

But haik back to Turpm. We left him rattlmg along in 
supeib stylo, and m the highest possible glee He could not, 
m fact, be otherwise than exhilarated, nothing bemg so wildly 
intoxicating as a mad gallop. We seem to stait out of our- 
selves — to be endued, for the time, "with new energies Our 
thoughts take wings rapid as our steed We feel as if his 
fleetness and boundless impulses weie for the moment our own. 
We laugh, we exult, we shout for very joy. We cry out 
with Mephistopheles, but in anythmg but a sardonic mood. 
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What I eiijO^ Tvitli spirit, la it the less 2113’ own on that 
account^ It I can pay for sis hoises, aie not then poweii 
mine ^ I Jiive along, and am a piopei man, as il I had fom 
and tweutv legs ’ TUe*e weie Tui pin’s sentiments preci«sel3’ 
Cxi t e hiia fom leg-s aial a -wide jdain, and he needed no Mei>his- 
topheles to bid him iide to peidition as fast as his nag could 
can 3’ him Awav, awa3’ * — the load is le^el, the ji^th is cleai 
Pi ess on, thou gallant steed, no obstacle is in tht^ way ’ — and, 
lo* the moon bleaks foith’ Hei silveiy light is Ihiown over 
the wood3- landscape Daik shadow's aie cast athwait the load, 
4ind the fl3nng hgnres of thy iidci and th3self aie tiaced, like 
giant phantoms in the dust ’ 

Awa3', awa3 ' oui lueath is gone, in keep mg up with tins 
tiemendous run Yet Dxck Tuipin has not lost his wind, for 
we heal his cheeimg C13' — hark ’ he sings 

“ Egad,” soliloquized Dick, as he concluded his song, look- 
ing up at the moon “ Old Noll’s no bad fellow eithei I 
wouldn’t be without his white face to-night for a trifle He’s 
as good as a lamp to guide one, and let Bess onl3r hold on as 
she goes now, and I’ll do it wuth ease Softly, wench, softly, 
dost not see it’s a lull w'e’ie using. The devil’s m the maie, 
she cares for nothmg ” And as they ascended the hill, Dick’s 
voice once more awoke the echoes of the night. 

“ Well,” mused Tuipin, “ I sujjpose one day it w’dl be with 
me like the rest of ’em, and that I shall dance a long lavolta 
to the music of the four whisthng winds, as my betters have 
done befoie me , but I tiust, whenever the chantei culls and 
last-speech sciibblers get hold of me, they’ll at least put no 
cuised nonsense into m3’- mouth, but make me speak, as I 
have ever felt, like a man who nevei either feared death, 01 
turned lus back upon his fiiend In the mean time i’ll give 
them something to talk about This ride of mme shall ring 
in then ears long after I’m done for — put to bed with a 
mattock, and tucked up with a spade 

^ And when I am gone, boys, each huntsman shall say, 

None rode like Dick Turpin so far m a day 

And thou, too, brave Bess I thy name shall be linked with 
mme, and we’ll go down to posterity together, and what,” 
added he, despondingly, “if it should be too much for thee'? 
what if — but no matter. Better die now, while I am -with 
thee, than fall into the knacker’s hands. Better die with all 
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thy honors upon thy head, than diag out thy old age at the 
sand cait. Hark forward, lass — hark forwaid ’ ” 

By what peculiar instinct is it that this noble animal, the 
horse, will at once peicei^e the slightest change in his iider’s 
physical temperament, and allow himself so to be mfluenced by 
It, that, accoiding as Ins master’s spirits fluctuate, will his own 
energies use and fall, wa-veiing 

Eiom. walk to trot, from canter to full speed ^ 

How IS it, we ask of those more mtimately acquamted with 
the metaphysics of the Huoyhnymn than we pretend to be ? 
Do the saddle or the lein convey, like metallic tiactois, vibia- 
tions of the spirit betwixt the two ? We know not , but this 
much is certam, that no servant partakes so much of the chai- 
acter of his master as the hoise The steed we are wont to 
ride becomes a portion of oui selves He thinks and feels with 

us As we are hvely, he is sprightly , as we aie depressed, his 
couiage droops. In proof of this, let the leadei see what horses 
some men make — make we say, because m such hands their 
character is wholly altered Partaking, in a measure, of the 
courage and the firmness of the hand that guides them, and of 
the resolution of the frame that sways them — what then iidei 
wills they do, nr strive to do When that governing powei is 
relaxed, then eneigies aie lelaxed likewise ; and then fine 
sensibilities supply them with an instant knowledge of the 
disposition and capacity of the iidei A gift of the gods is 
the gallant steed, which, like any other faculty we possess, to 
use or to abuse — to command or to neglect — lests with our- 
selves ; he IS the best general test of our own self-government 
Black Bess’ action amply verified what we have just as- 
serted , for dinrmg Turpin’s momentary despondency, her pace 
was perceptibly dimmisbed, and her force retarded , but as he 
revived, she rallied mstantly, and, seized apparently with a 
kindled enthusiasm, snorted joyously, as she recovered her 
speed Now was it that the child of the desert showed her- 
self the undoubted offspring of the hardy loins from whence 
she sprung. Full fifty miles had she sped, yet she showed no 
symptom of distress. If possible, she appeared fresher than 
when she started. She had breathed , her limbs were suppler , 
her action was freer, easier, bghter. Her sire, who, upon his 
trackless wilds, could have outstripped the pestilent simoom, 
and with throat unslaeked, and hunger unappeased, could 
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111% e Feen the seoiclimg sun go cIoA\n h'ltl not gieatei 
poneis of endiuauce Hi* vigoi nas hci heiiiage Hei dam, 
n ho upon the velvet sod -wab ot almost nnapinoachahle swift- 
ness, and who iiad often bi ought her ownei golden assuiances 
of hei woith, could bcaice ha'\e kept pace with hei, *iiid would 
have sunk undei a thud of her iatigue But Bess was a paia- 
gon We ne’ei shall look upon hei like agam, unless we can 
jnevail upon some Bedoum chief to ijieseiit us with a blood 
niaie, and then the lacing woild shall see what a bleed we 
will intioducc into tins countir JEclipse, Childeib, oi Hain- 
bletoman, shall be nothing to oui colts, and even the lailroad 
slow tla^ellng compaied with the bpeed of oui new nags ^ 

But to letuin to Be&fc or lathei to go along wxth hei. foi 
theie is no halting now , we aie going at the late ot twenty 
knots an hour — sailing befoie the •’vmd, and the leader must 
eithei keep pace with us, oi diop astern Bess is now in hei 
speed, and Dick hai»pr. Hapii'v * he is eniaptuied — mad- 
dened — ftiiious — intoxicated as with wine Pshaw* wine 
could nevei Ihiow him into such a burning deliiium Its 
choicest juices have no inspiration like this Its fumes aie 
slow and heady Tins is etheieal, tiansjpoitmg His blood 
spins through his veins, winds lound his heait, mounts to 
his biain Away^ away^ He is wild with joy. Hall, cot, 
tiee, tower, glade, mead, waste, oi v/oodland are seen, passed, 
left behind, and vanish as in a dream Motion is scarcely per- 
ceptible — it is impetus 1 volition i The hoiae and hei iider 
aie driven foiwaid, as it weie, by self-acceleiated speed A 
hamlet is "visible in the moonlight. It is scaicely discovered 
eie the flints spaikle beneath the male's hoofs A moment’s 
clattei ui)on the stones, and it is left behind Again, it is the 
silent, smiling countiy. Now they aie buried in the darkness 
of woods , now sweeping along on the wide plain , now deal- 
ing the unopened toll bai, now tramiflmg ovei the hollow- 
sounding bridge, then shadows momently leflected in the 
placid mirror of the stream ; now scaling the hillside a 
thought more slowly ; now plunging, as the horses of Phoebus 
into the ocean, down its precipitous sides. 

The limits of two shires are already past They are within 
the confines of a third They have entered the merry county 
of Huntmgdon , they have surmounted the gentle hill that slips 
into Godmanohester They are by the banks of the rapid Ouse* 
The bridge is past ; and as Turpin rode through the deserted 
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streets of Huntingdon, he heaid the eleventh hour given from 
the iron tongue of St Mary’s spue In foui hours (it was 
about seven when he started), Dick had accomplished full sixty 
imles ^ 

A few leeliug topeis in the stieets saw the hoiseman flit 
past, and one or two windows weie thiown open , but Peeping 
Tom of Coventry would have had small chance of beholding 
the unveiled beauties of Queen Godiva had she ridden at the 
late of Dick Turpin He was gone, like a meteor, almost as 
soon as he appealed 

Huntingdon is left behind, and he is once moie suiiouudcd 
by dew-gemmed hedges and silent slumbermg trees Bioad 
meadows, or pastuie land, with drowsy cattle, or low bleating 
sheep, lie on either side But what to Turpin, at that moment, 
IS nature, animate or inanimate^ He thinks only of his maie 
— his future fame Hone aie by to see him ride , no stimulat- 
ing plaudits ring m his eais , no thousand hands aie clapping ; 
no thousand voices huz/amg , no handkerchiefs are waved , no 
necks strained , no bright eyes ram influence upon him , no 
eagle orbs watch hia motions , no bells aie rung , no cup awaits 
his achievement , no swoejistakes — no plate But his will be 
renown — everlasting lenowii , his will be fame which mil not 
die with him — which will keep hit. leputation, albeit a tar- 
nished one, still in the mouths of men He wants all these ad- 
ventitious excitements, but he has that within which is a greatex 
excitement than all these He is conscious that he is doing a 
deed to hve by If not riding for life^ he is riding for immortal- 
ity ; and as the hero may perchance feel (for even a higliway- 
man may feel like a hero) when he willingly thiows away his 
existence in the hope of earning a glorious name, Turpin caied 
not what might befall himself, so he could proudly signalize 
himself as the first of his land, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship I 

What need had he of spectators ^ The eye of poatei ity was 
upon him , he felt the influence of that Argus glance which has 
made many a pool wight spur on his Pegasus with not half so 
good a chance of reaching the goal as Dick Tuipin. Multi- 
tudes, yet unbom, he knew would hear and laud his deeds Ho 
trembled with excitement, and Bess trembled under him. But 
the emotion was transient — on, on they fly I The torrent leap- 
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mg fiom tlie tiag — tlie bolt fiom tlie bow — the aii-clcaMiig 
eagle — thoughts* themselTes aie scaiee moie in then 

flight ' 

IV. 

The night had hitheito been balmy and beautiful with a 
blight aiiay of btais, and ti golden hai^vest moon, mIucIi seemed 
to dill use eteii waimth with its larhunce , but now Tuipin was 
aijpioachiug the legion of tog an<l fen, and he began to feel the 
influence of that dank atmosijheie "J he intej. meeting dikes, 
yawneis, gnliies, or whctetei they aie called, begin to send 
foith then stedining lapois, and chided the '‘Oft and wholesome 
an, obscuimg the loid, and in some instance'*, a« it weie, chok- 
ing up the load itself with lapoi Bat tog oi xen was the same 
to Bess* , her hoofs lattled meiiily along the load, and she burst 
fiom a cloud, like Eous at the bieak ot dawn 

It chanced, as he issued fiom a fog of this kind, that TuiiJin 
bill at upon the Yoik stagecoach It was no uncommon thing 
foi the coach to he stopped, and tso fuiious was the caieer of 
oui highwayman, that the man inyoluntarilv diew’’ up Ins 
hoises Tuipm had also to diawr m the lein, a task of no little 
difficulty, as chaigmg a huge lumheiing coach, with its full 
complement of passengers, wras moie than eyen Bess could ac- 
complish The moon shone brightly on Tuipin and his maie. 
He was unmasked, and his featuies were distinctly visible An 
exclamation was utteied by a gentleman on the box, who it 
appealed instantly recognized him 

“ Pull up — diaw your hoises acioss the road^ cued the 
gentleman, “•that's Dick Tuipm, the highwayman His cap- 
tuie would be woith tliiee bundled pounds to you,” added he, 
addressing the coachman, “ and is of equal importance to me 
Stand ^ ” shouted he, piesenting a cocked pistol. 

This lesolntion of the gentleman was not apparently agiee- 
able, either to the coachman or the majoiity of the passengers, 
the name of Turpin acting like magic upon them One man 
jumped off behind, and was with difficulty afterwards recov- 
eied, ha vmg tumbled into a deep ditch at the roadside An 
old gentleman with a cotton nightcap, who had popped out his 
head to swear at the coachman, drew it suddenly back A f amt 
scream m a female key issued from withm, and there was a con- 
siderable hubbub on the roof Amongst other ominous sounds, 
the guard was heard to click his long horse pistols “ Stop the 
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York four-day stage ^ ” said he, foicmg his smoky voice through 
a world of throat-embiaomg shawl , '•‘the fastest coach in the 
kingdom vos evei sich atiocity heaid of^ I say, Joe, keej) 
them ere leaders steady , we shall all be in the ditch Don’t 
jou see where the hmd wheels aie*? Who — whoop, I say ” 
The gentleman on the box now dischaiged his pistol, and 
the confusion within was ledoubled The wlnte nightcap was 
popped out like a labbit’s head, and as quickly popped back on 
hearing the highwayman’s voice Owing to the plungmg of 
the hoises, the gentleman had missed his aim. 

Prepared foi such emergencies as the present, and seldom at 
any time taken aback, Dick received the fire without flmching 
He then lashed the hoises out of his course, and rode up, pistol 
111 hand, to the gentleman who had died 

“ Ma3or Mowbray,” said he, in a stern tone, I know you. 
I meant not either to assault you or these gentlemen Yet you 
have attempted my life, sii, a second time But you are now 
in my power, and by hell ! it you do not answer the questions 
I put to you, nothmg earthly shall save you ” 

“ If you ask aught I may not answei, fire ^ ” said the major; 
“ I will never ask life from such as you ” 

“ Have you seen aught of Sir Luke Rookwood ? * asked Dick 
“The villain you n.ean is not yet secured,” iei 3 lied the 
major, “ but we have traces of him ’Tis with the view of pro- 
curmg more efficient assistance that I nde to town ” 

“ They have not met then since ^ ” said Dick, carelessly. 

“ Met 1 whom do you mean? ” 

“Your sister and Sir Luke,” said Dick 

“ My sister meet him ! ” cried the major, angrily ; “ think 
you he daie show himself at Rookwood ? ” 

“ Ho ^ hoi” laughed Dick , “ she ia at Rookwood, then ? 
A thousand thanks, major. Good night to you, gentlemen ” 

“ Take that with you, and remember the guard,” cued the 
fellow, who, unable to take aim from where he sat, had crept 
along the coach roof, and discharged thence one of his large 
horse pistols at what he took to be the highwayman’s head, but 
which, luckily for Dick, was his hat, which he had raised to 
salute the passengers 

“ Remember you?” said Dick, coolly replacing his perforated 
beaver on his brow, “you may rely upon it, my fine fellow. 
I’ll not forget you the next time we meet ” 

And off he went like the breath of the whirlwind. 
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V 

"We Trill noTrmak© inqunies after IMi Coates and his party, 
of TV horn both we and Dick Tuipm IiaTe foi some time lost 
sight 'With unibated aidoi the Tindicme man ot law and 
his invimidonb piessed forwaid A tacit compact seemed to 
have been enteied into between the hig“hwayman and his pui- 
suers, that lie was to fly while they weie to follow Dike 
bloodhounds, tlieT kept steadily upon his tiail , nor weie they 
so far behind as Dick imagined At each posthouse they 
passed they obtame<l fiesh hoises, and, whxie these weie sad- 
dling a postboy was di'spatched en oou/iet to oidei lelays at 
the next station In tins maiinei they proceeded after the hist 
stoppage without interruption Hoises weie in waiting foi 
them, as they, ^‘•bloodt’ with spuinng, fieiy hot with haste,** 
and then jaded hacks arriyed Tuipin had been heaid or seen 
in all quaiters Turnpike men, wagoners, cartels, tiampeis, 
all had seen him Besides, strange as it may sound, they 
placed some faith in his word York they believed would be 
his destination 

At length the coach which Dick had encountered hoye in 
sight Theie was anothei stoppage and another hubbub 
The old gentleman’s nightcap was again manifested, and suf- 
feied a sudden occultation, as upon the former occasion The 
postboy, who was in advance, had halted, and given up his 
hois© to Major Mowbiay, who exchanged his seat on the box 
for one on the saddle, deeming it moie expedient, after his 
interview with Tuipm, to return to Rookwood, rather than to 
proceed to town The postboy was placed behind Coates, as 
bemg the lightest weight , and, thus i ©enforced, the paity 
pushed forwaicl as rapidly as heretofore 

Eighty and odd miles had now been traversed — the bound- 
ary of another county, Northampton, passed, yet no rest nor 
respite had Dick Tuipm or his unflinching mare enjoyed. But 
here he deemed it fitting to make a brief halt 

Border mg the beautiful domains of Burleigh House stood a 
little retired hostelry of some antiquity, which bore the great 
Lord Treasurer’s arms With this house Dick was not alto- 
gether unacquamted The lad who acted as hostler was known 
to him. It was now midnight, but a bright and beaming 
night. To the door of the stable then did he nde, and knocked 
m a peculiar manner. Reconnoitenng Dick through a broken 
21 
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of which was most unceremoniously slapped m the major’s face, 
and bolted on the other side 

“"Villain ’ ” Cl led Majoi Mowbray, thundering at the dooi, 
“come foith You are now faiily trapped at last — caught 
like the woodcock, in youi own sprmge AVe have you Oi^en 
the dooi, I say, and save us the tiouble of foicing it You 
cannot escape us We will burn the building down but we 
will have you ” 

“What do you want, measter?” ciied Ralph, from the lintel, 
when( e he leconnoitered the majoi, and kept the door fast 
“ You’ie clean mistaken There be no one heie ” 

“ We’ll soon see that,” said Paterson, who had now arrived , 
and Icapmg from his horse, the chief constable took a short 
run, to give himself impetus, and with his foot burst open 
the door This being accomplished, in dashed the majoi and 
Pateison, but the stable was vacant. A dooi was open at 
the back , they rushed to it. The sharply sloping sides of a 
lull slipped abruptly downwards, within a yaid of the door 
It was a perilous descent to a horseman, yet the punt of a 
horse’s heels was visible in the dislodged turf and scatteied 
soil. 

“Confusion 1 ” cued the majoi, “he has escaped us ” 

“He IS yonder,” said Pateison, pointing out Tuipm mo\ing 
swuftly through the steammg meadow “ See, lie makes again 
for the load — he cleais the fence A regular thiow he has 
given US, by the Loid ^ ” 

“Nobly done, by Heaven I ” cued the major. “With all 
his faults, I honor the fellow’s com age, and admire his prowess 
He’s already ridden to-mght as I believe never man lode 
before I would not have ventured to slide down that wall, 
for it’s nothmg else, with the enemy at my heels What say 
you, gentlemen, have you had enough ? Shall we let him go. 


“ As far as chase goes, I don’t care if we bring the matter to 
a conclusion,” said Titus. “ I don’t think, as it is, that I shall 
have a sate to sit on this week to come I’ve lost leathei most 
confoundedly ” 

“ What says Mr. Coates ^ ” asked Paterson. “ I look to 
him ” 

“Then mount, and off,” cried Coates “Public duty re- 
quires that we should take him.” 

“And jpnvate p%que'* returned the major. “ No matter I 
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The end is the same Justice shall he satisfied. To your 
steeds., my meiiv men all Haik, and auay ” 

Once moie upon the move, Titus foigot his distress, and ad- 
diesced himself to the attorney, by tvhose side he lode 

“What place is that ueie coming to ' asked he, pointing 
to a clustei ot moonlit sjiues belonging to a tovn they t\eie 
lapidly approaching 

“Stamfoid," replied Coates 

‘ Shtmfoid ’ exclaimed Titus, *^by the ijoueis ' then 
uehe iidden a mattei of ninety miles AVhv, the gieal deeds 
of Redmond O'Haiilon Tveie nothing to ’ I'll lememher it 
to my dt mg day, and vith reason,’' added he, uneasily shiitmg 
hio position on the saddle. 


VI 

Dick Turpm, meanwhile, held biavely on his eouise Bess 
was neither stiamed by hei gliding pas«-age down the slippeiy 
hillside, noi shaken by larhiny the fence in the meadow As 
Dick said, “It took a devilish deal to take it out of her ” On 
legaimng the highioad she resumed hei old i)ace, and once 
moie they were distancing Time’s swift chaiiot in its whirling 
passage o’ei the earth Stamfoid, and the tongue of Lincoln’s 
fenny shue, upon which it is situated, aie passed almost m a 
hieath Rutland is won and passed, and Lincolnshiie once 
moie enteied The road now veiged vithin a bowshot of that 
sj>oitiug Athens (Coimth, perhaps, we should sav), ^Melton 
Mowbiay Melton was then unknown to fame, but, as if in- 
&j;>iied by tliatj^M?cr venaticu% which now msimes all who come 
within twenty miles of this Chaiybdis of the chase, Bess heie 
let out m a style with which it would have puzzled the best 
Leicestershire squire’s best pi ad to have kept pace The spirit 
she imbibed through the pores of her skin, and the juices of the 
meat she had champed, seemed to have communicated preter- 
natural excitement to her. Her pace was absolutely terrific. 
Her eyeballs were dilated, and glowed like flaming caibuncles , 
while her widely distended nostril seemed, m the cold moon- 
shine, to snort foith smoke, as from a hidden fire, Fam would 
Turpm have controlled her , but, without bringing into play all 
his tremendous nerve, no check could be given her headlong 
course, and for once, and the only time m her submissive career, 
Bess resolved to have her own way — and she had it Like a 
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sensible fellow, Dick conceded tlie point There was something 
even of conjugal x>liilosophy in his self-communion upon the 
occasion “ E’en let hei take hei own way, and be hanged to 
hei, foi an obstinate, self-willed jade as she is,” said he “now 
hei back is up there’ll be no stopping hei, I’m suie she rattles 
avay like a woman’s tongue, and when that once begins, we all 
know what chance the cuib has Best to let her have it out, 
or rather to lend hei a lift ’Twt.11 be over the sooner Tantivy, 
lass ^ tantivy ^ I know which of us will tiie fiist ” 

W e have before said that the vehement excitement of con- 
tinued swift iiding pioduces a paioxysm in the sensoiium 
amounting to deliiium Dick’s blood was again on fiie He 
was first giddy, as after a deep di aught of kmdling siiirit , this 
passed oil, but the spiiit was still in his veins — the ehtto was 
working in his brain All his ardor, his eagerness, his fury, 
returned He rode like one insane, and his couiser paitook of 
his frenzy She bounded , she leaped , she tore up the ground 
beneath her , while Dick gave vent to his exultation in one 
wild prolonged halloo, Moie than half his lace is lun He 
has triumphed over every difficulty He will ha-ve no fuithei 
occasion to halt Bess cairies liei forage along with liei The 
course is straightfoiwaid — success seems certain — the go<d 
already reached — the path of gloiy won Another wuld halloo, 
to w hioh the echoing w^oods reply, and aw ay ^ 

Away ^ away ^ thou matchless steed ^ yet biace fast thy 
sinews — hold, hold thy bieath, for, alas, the goal is not yet 
attamed I 

But forward ^ forward, on they go. 

High snorts the straining steed, 

Thick pants the rider’s laboring breath, 

As headlong on they speed ’ 

VII. 

As the eddying currents sw eep over its plams m howlmg 
bleak December, the horse and her rider passed over what re- 
mained of Lincolnshire. Grantham is gone, and they are now 
more slowly looking up the ascent of Gonerby Hill, a path well 
known to Turpin ; where often, in bygone nights, many a purse 
had changed its owner With that feehng of independence 
and exhilaration which every one feels, we heheve, on having 
climbed the h i l lsi de, Turpm turned to gaze around. There was 
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tiiumpli in Ixis ere But the tiiuinph checked as liis glance 
fell up •>11 0 -^lubet near him to the light, on the lound pomt of 
hill wh-ch lb cL landmiik to the "wide ^clle of BeBou Blessed 
as he \%as foi time, Dick immediately' stiuek out ot the load, 
and appioached the spot tvheie it stood T\t o scaieciow objects, 
coteied with lags and n.stv links of chains, depended ±rom the 
tiee A night eiow sci earning aiound the carcasses added to 
the hideous effect ot the scene Xothing but the livmg high- 
^^a^ man and his skeleton biethien vrem visible upon the solitaiy 
spot Aiound him was the lonesome ^taste ot hill, oVi looking 
the moonlit a alley beneath his feet, a jiatch oi bale and light- 
ning-blasted sod abut e, the v. an decliixing moon and skies, 
flaked ith ghostlv clouds beioxe him, the bleached bocLts of 
the murdeiers, loi such they \%eie 

Will this be my lot, I maitel ^ said Dick, looking up- 
waids, tvith an imolunLiiy shudder 

^ Av, many will it,” lejoiued a ciouchmg flgtue, suddenly 
spzinging fiom beside a tutt ot brieis that skxited the blasted 
giound 

Dick started in his saddle, while Bess reaied and plunged at 
the sight of this unexpected appaiition 

“ What ho ^ thou devil’s dam, Baibara, is it thou ’ ” ex- 
claimed Dick, reassured upon discovering it was the gypsy 
queen, and no specter whom he beheld “ Stand still, Bess — 
stand, lass What dost thou here, mother ot darkness^ Art 
gathering mandrakes toi thy poisonous messes, oi pilfering 
flesh fiom the dead‘s Meddle not with then bones, oi I ■will 
dii\e thee hence What dost thou here, I say*, old dam of the 
gibbet ^ ” 

1 came to die here,” replied Barbara, in a feeble tone , and, 
throwing back her hood, she displayed features well-nigh as 
ghastly as those of the skeletons above her 

“ Indeed,” replied Dick “ You’ve made choice of a pleas- 
ant spot, it must be owned But you’ll not die yet ” 

“ Do you know whose bodies these are ? ” asked Barbara, 
pointing upwaids 

“Two of your race,” replied Dick ; “right brethren of the 
blade ” 

“ Two of my sons,” returned Barbara ; “ my twin children. 
I am come to lay my bones beneath their bones : my sepulcher 
shall be their sepulcher , my body shall feed the fowls of the 
air as theirs have fed them. And if ghosts can walk, we’ll 
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scoul th.i& heath together I tell you what, Dick Tuipin,” said 
the hag, diawing as neai to the high waj- man as Bess would 
peiuiit hei , “dead men walk and iide — ay, iide' — theie’s 
a comfort foi you I ve seen these do it I have seen, them 
fling off their chains, and dance — ay, dance with me — with 
their mothei No levels like dead men’s revels, Dick I shall 
soon join ’em ” 

“ You will not lay violent hands upon youiself, mother ? '* 
said Dick, with difficulty mastei mg his teiioi 

“ No,” leplied Barbara, in an altered tone “ But I will let 
natuie do her task Would she could do it moie quickly. 
Such a life as mme won’t go out without a long struggle 
What have I to live for now^ All aie gone — she and her 
child ^ But what is this to you You have no child , and if 
you had, jou could not feel like a father. No matter I rave 
Disten to me I have crawled hithei to die ’Tis five days 
since I beheld you, and during that time food has not passed 
these lips, nor aught of moistuie, save Heaven’s dew, cooled 
this parched throat, nor shall they to the last That time can- 
not be fai off , and now can you not guess hoio I mean to die ’ 
Begone, and leave me, your piesence tioubles me I would 
breathe my last breath alone, with none to witness the paitmg 
pang ” 

“I will not tiouble you longei, mothei,” said Dick, turning 
his mare , “ noi will I ask youi blessing ” 

“ My blessing f ” scornfully ejaculated Baibara “ You 
shall have it if you will, but you will find it a cuise. Stay ^ 
a thought strikes me Whither are you going ^ ” 

“To seek Sir Luke Rookwood,” replied Dick , “know you 
aught of him ’ ” 

“ Sir Luke Rookwood I You seek him, and would find 
him^” screamed Barbara 

“I would,” said Dick. 

“ And you will find him,” said Barbara ; “ and that erelong 
I shall ne’er again behold him Would I could I have a mes- 
sage foi him — one of life and death Will you convey it to 
him?” 

“ I will,” said the highwayman. 

“Swear by those bones to do so,” cried Barbara, pointing 
with her skmny fingers to the gibbet , “ that you will do my 
bidding ” 

“ I swear,” cned Dick. 
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‘ Fc’!! not oi wc Will haunt thee to thy life's end, ‘ ciied 
Biubaia , adding, as she handed a sealed package to the h’gli- 
waMiian, Gnc this to Sii Luke — to him alone I would 
ha\e sent it to him b3’ othei hands eie this, but mj people 
hase deseited me — hate pillaged m3' stoics — hate iihed me 
ol til, save this Give this I sat% to Sii Lulie, w ith t oui own 

^ *1 

lunds You hate sttoin it, and will onev Gite it to lum, 
and bul him think of Sibtl as he opens it But this must not 
be till Lleaiioi is m his i-»owei , and she must be piesent when 
the seal U'. bioken It ielate-> to both Daie not to tamjjei 
with It, 01 ni3 caise shall paisae t'ou That ijaeket is gaaided 
with a tuple speB, which to toa weio fatal Ooet* me, and ni3' 
d3ipg bieath shall bxess tiiee 

Xetei feat, said Dick, taking the pacjfcet , ‘"1 11 not dis- 
appoml 3 ou, motliei, depend niton it 

“ Hence ’ ” ciied the cione , and as =!he watched Dick s 
hguie lessening upon the woste, and at length beheld him 
finallv disappeai dowm the hillside, she sank to the giound, 
liei fiail stiength being entiiel}^ exhausted Bodj' and soul 
luaj' now pait in peace,'* gasped she “All I li\e toi is 
accomplished ” And eie one houi had elapsed, the night crow 
was peichfcd upon hei still bieathing fiame 

Long pondering upon this smgulai interview, DiCk pur- 
sued his w VLy At length he thought fit to examine the packet 
with w'hich the old g3ps3' had mtiustod him 

“ It feels like a casket ” thought he “ It can’t be gold 
But then it maj- be 3ewels, though they^ don’t rattle, an<I it 
ain’t quite heavy enough AYhat can it be ^ I should like to 
know There is some my'steiy', that’s certain, about it , but I 
will not break the seal, not I As to her spell, that I don't 
value a rush , but I’ve swoin to give it to Sii Luke, and deliver 
hei message, and I’ll keep my woicl if I can He shall have 
it.” Saying which he leplaced it in his pocket. 

VIII. 

Time presses We may not linger in our course. We 
must fly ou before our flying highwayman Full forty miles 
shall we pass over in a bieath Two moie hours have elapsed, 
and he still uiges hia headlong oaieei, with heart resolute as 
ever, and purpose yet unchanged Fair Newaik and the dash- 
ing Trent, “ most loved of England’s streams,” aie gathered to 
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lus laurels Bioad Notts, and its heavy paths and sweeping 
glades 9 its waste (foiest no moie) of Sherwood past , bold 
Robin Hood and his meriy men, his Maiian and his moonlight 
iides, recalled, foi gotten, left behind Huirah f huirah ^ That 
wild halloo, that wavering ai m, that enlivening shout — what 
means it ^ He is once moie upon Yorkshire ground , his 
horse’s hoof beats once moie the soil of that noble shiie So 
transported was Dick that he could almost have flung himself 
fiom the saddle to kiss the dust beneath his feet Thrice fifty 
miles has he run, nor has the morn yet dawned upon his labois 
Hurrah f the end draws nigh , the goal is m view Halloo ^ 
halloo 1 on ’ 

Bawtrey is past He takes the lower road by Thorne and 
Selby He is skirting the wateis of the deep-channeled Don 

Bess now began to mamfest some slight symptoms of dis- 
tress There was a strain in the carnage of her throat, a dull- 
ness in her eye, a laxity in her ear, and a shght stagger in her 
gait, which Turpin noticed with appiehension. Still she went 
on, though not at the same gallant pace as heretofore But, as 
the tired bird still battles with the blast upon the ocean, as the 
swimmer still stems the stream, though spent, on went she, 
nor did Turpin dare to check hex, fearing that, if she stopped, 
she might lose her force, oi, if she fell, she would use no moie 

It was now that gray and grimly hour eie one flick ei of 
orange oi rose has gemmed the east, and when unweaiying 
nature herself seems to snatch brief repose In the roar of 
restless cities, this is the only time when the stiife is hushed 
Midnight is awake — alive , the streets ring with laughtei and 
with ratthng wheels At the third hour, a dead, deep silence 
prevails , the loud-voiced stieets grow dumb They are de- 
serted of all, save the few guardians of the mght and the 
skulking robber But even far removed from the haunts of 
men and hum of towns it is the same ** Nature’s best nurse ” 
seems to weigh nature down, and stillness reigns throughout 
Our feelings are, in a great measure, influenced by the hour, 
^Exposed to the raw crude atmosphere, which has neither the 
nippmg, wholesome shiewdness of morn, nor the profound 
dullness of mght, the frame vainly struggles agamst the dull, 
miserable sensations engendered by the damps, and at once 
communicates them to the spirits Hope forsakes us. We are 
weary, exhausted. Our energy is dispirited Sleep does ** not 
weigh our eyelids down.” We stare upon the vacancy. We 
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conjuie np a thousand lestlc&^s, dislieaitenmg images "We aban- 
don piojectfe. ^^e have formed, and ivhicli, Mewed thiougli this 
medium, appeal fantastical, chimeiieal, absuid We want lest, 
lefieshment, eneigy 

We will not sa'v that Turpm had all these misgivings But 
he had to stiuggle haid with himself to set sleep and exhans- 
tion at defiance 

The moon had set The stais. 

Pinnacled deeii in tlie intense main, 

had all — save one, the herald of the claw r — w ithdraw n their 
lustei A dull mist lav on the stieam, and the an became 
pieicmg cold Tuipixi’s cl* died llngexs co«.dcl scarcel3* giasp 
the slackening leixi, whde his e^ es in it ate d hy the keen atmos- 
phere, haidl3' enabled him to di-^tingxiish suiiounding obieets, 
or even to guide his steed It Wxis owing, piobablv, to this lat- 
tei ciicumstance, that Bess suddenly floundered and fell, throw - 
mg liei master over hei head 

Tuipin instantly lecoteied himself His first thought was 
fox his horse. But Bess was instantly upon her legs — coveied 
with dust and foam, sides and cheeks — and with her laige eyes 
glaring wildl^^ almost piteously, upon hei master 

“ Art hurt, lass ” asked Dick, as she shook herself, and 
slightly shivered. And he proceeded to the hoi seman’s scru- 
tiny “Nothing but a shake, though that dull eye — those 

quivering flanks ” added he, looking earnestly at her 

“She won’t go much further, and I must give it up — what ’ 
give up the race just when it’s won’ No, that can’t be Ha ^ 
well thought on. I’ve a bottle of liquid gi-v en me by an old 
fellow, who was a knowing cove and famous jockey in his day, 
which he swore would make a hoise go as long as he’d a leg to 
carry him, and bade me keep it foi some great occasion I’ve 
never used it but I’ll try it now It should be in this pocket. 
Ah I Bess, wench, I fear I’m usmg thee, after all, as Sir Luke 
did his mistress, that I thought so like thee No matter ^ It 
will be a glorious end ” 

Raising her head upon his shoulder, Dick poured the con- 
tents of the bottle down the throat of his mare. Nor had he 
to wait long before its invigorating effects were instantaneous 
The fire was kmdled m the glassy orb ; her crest was once more 
erected , her flank ceased to qiuver , and she neighed loud and 
joyously. 
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“Egad, the old fellow was right,” ciied Dick “ The drink 
has worked wonders What the devil could it have been ^ It 
smells like spiiit,” added he, examining the bottle “ I wish 
I’d left a taste foi myself But heie’s that will do as well ” 
And he diamed his flask of the last drop of biandy 

Dick’s limbs were now become so excessively stiff that it 
was with difficulty he could lemount Ins hoise But this neees- 
saiy preliminary being achieved by the help of a stjde, he found 
no difficulty m lesumuig his accustomed position upon the sad- 
dle AVe know not whether there was any likeness between oui 
Turpm and that modem Hercules of the sporting world. Mi 
Osbaldeston. Eai be it from us to institute any comparison, 
though we cannot help thinking that, m one paiticulai, he le- 
sembled that famous “ copper-bottomed” squiie This we will 
leave to oui reader’s discnmination. Dick bore his fatigues 
wonderfully He suffered somewhat of that martyrdom which, 
according to Tom Moore, occurs “to weavers and IM P ’s from 
sitting too long” , but again on his courser’s back, he cared not 
for anythmg 

Once more, at a gallant pace he traversed the banks of the 
Don, skirting the fields of fl€ix that bound its sides, and huiiied 
far more swiftly than its current to its confluence w’lth the Aire 

Snarth was past He wras on the i oad to Selby w hen dawn 
first began to break Here and there a twitter was heard in the 
hedge , a hare ran across his path, giay-looking as the morning’s 
self , and rhe mists began to rise from the eaith. A bar of gold 
was drawn against the east, like the roof of a gorgeous palace 
But the mists were heavy in this world of rivers and then trib- 
utary streams The Ouse was before him, the Trent and Aire 
behind , the Don and Derwent on either hand, all in then way 
to oommmgle their currents ere they formed the giant Humber 
Amid a region so prodigal of water, no wonder the dews fell 
thick as rain. Here and there the ground was clear, but then 
again came a volley of vapor, dim and palpable as smoke 

While involved in on6 of these fogs, Turpm became aware 
of another horseman by his side. It was impossible to discern 
the features of the rider, but his figure in the mist seemed gigan- 
tic , neither was the color of his steed distinguishable Nothing 
was visible except the meager-looking phantomlike outline of 
a horse and his nder, and, as the unknown rode upon the turf 
that edged the way, even the sound of his horse’s hoofs was 
scarce audible. Turpm ga 2 sed, not without superstilaous awe. 
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( oi LWice lie to a<lcliess the ^tiaiige horseman, but 

hi-s tont^cie clo,e to the loof of his mouth He fancied he dis- 
c^J^tlel j.‘\ the imst-exaggciated lineaineuts of the st. anger a 
•Wi-id ,«.nd f autistic lesemblanco to hi& friend Tom King * It 
lilt st Le Tom, ’ thought Tuipin, •* he is come to i\ain me oi mj’ 
appioachiag eml I Mill ,>peak to him ’ 

But teiioi o eiinasteied his siieech He could not foice out 
a ivoid, and thu-s side bv Ride thej lode m silence (luakiiig 
Mith feats he -would sraieelj aclmow ledge to himself, Dick 
■watched eveiv motion ot Ins co-'i^pamon He m\is still, stem, 
spectcilike, eiect , and he looked for all the -woild like a cKmou 
on his j»h'utom steed Ills coui'-ei seemed, in the indistinct 
outline, to be huge and bon-v*, and, as ne snoiteil fuiiouslj in 
the fog Dick's heated laiag matron sajiplied hiS bicath With a 
due piojioitioa of flame Not a word was spoken — not a sound 
heaid, sate tne sullen dead J>eat of his hoof upon the glass It 
M ■*s mtolciable to iide thus cheek bj jo-wl -with a goblm Dick 
could staml it no longei He itut spui^ to his hoise, and en- 
deaToied to escaiDe But it might not be The sti anger, 
apxiaiently without effoit, Mas still b-y his side, and Bess feet, 
in hei mastei’s appiehensions, weie nailed to the giound By 
and by, hoMetei, the atmospheie became clearei Biight quiv- 
eiing beams burst thiough the vapoious shioud, and then it 
was that Dick discoteied that the appaiition of Tom King was 
no othei than Luke Rookwood He Mas mounted on his old 
horse. Rook, and looked giim and haggaid as a ghost Tanishmg 
at the mowing of the cock 

Sii Luke Rookwood, by this light ’ ” exclaimed Dick, in 

astonishment Why, I took 3 on f 01 ’’ 

‘"The devil, no doubt," letuined Luke, smiling sternly, 
“and weie soiiy to find 3-001 self so hard piessed Don’t dis- 
quiet 3omself , I am still flesh and blood ” 

“Had I taken 3-ou for one of moital mold,” said Dick, 
“you should have soon seen where I’d have put you in the 
race That confounded fog deceived me, and Bess acted the 
fool as well as myself Howevei, now I know you. Sir Luke, 
you must spui alongside, for the hawks are on the wmg, and 
though I’ve much to say, I’ve not a second to lose ” And 
Dick briefly detailed the paiticulars of his ride, concluding 
with his lencontre with Barbara “ Hero’s the packet,” said he, 
“ just as I got it You must keep it till the proper moment. 
And here,” added he, fumbling m his pocket for another paper. 
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“ IS the marriage document You are now your father’s lawful 
son, let who will say you nay Take it and welcome. If you 
are ever master of Miss Mowbray’s hand, you will not foiget 
Dick Turpin ” 

“I will not,” said Luke, eagerly giaspmg the certificate, 
“but she nevei may be mine ” 

“ You have her oath ^ ” 

“ I have ” 

What more is needed ? ” 

“Hex hand ” 

“That will follow ’ 

“It ihall follow,” replied Sir Luke, wildly. “You aie 
right She is my afi&anced biide — affianced before hell, if not 
befoie heaven I have sealed the contract with blood — with 
Sibyl’s blood — and it shall be fulfilled I have her oath — 
hei oath — ha, ha^ Though I peiish m the attempt, I will 
wrest her fiom Ranulph’s grasp She shall never be his I 
would stab her first Twice have X failed in my endeavois 
to bear her off I am from Rookwood even now. To-morrow 
mght I shall renew the attack Will you assist me’ ” 

“ To-morrow night I ” mterrupted Dick 

“Nay, I should say to-night A new day has alieady 
dawned,” leplied Luke 

“ I will she is at Rookwood ’ ” 

“ She languishes there at present, attended by hei mother 
and her lover. The hall is watched and guarded Ranulph 
IS ever on the alert But we will storm their garrison I have 
a spy withm its walls — a gypsy girl, faithful to my interests 
From her I have learnt that there is a plot to wed Eleanor to 
Ranulph, and that the marriage is to take place privately 
to-morrow. This must be prevented ” 

“ It must. But why not boldly appear in person at the hall 
and claim her’” 

“Why not’ I am a proscribed felon A price is set upon 
my head I am hunted through the country — diiven to con- 
cealment, and dale not show myself for fear of capture What 
could I do now ’ They would load me with fetters, bury me 
in a dungeon, and wed Eleanor to Ranulph. What would my 
rights avail? What would her oath signify to them’ No; 
she must be mme by force Si9 she shall never be Again, I 
ask you, wiU you aid me ? ” 

“ I have said — I will. Where is Alan Rookwood? ” 
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Concealed witlnn the hut on Thoino Waste You kno\r 
it — It as one o± youi haunts 

*I kno^s It 'well, ' said Dick, “and Conkey Jem, its keejjei 
into the haigain he is a knowing’ file I’ll join you at the 
hut at midnight, if all goes u ell W e 11 bi ing ott the u eneh, 
in spite of them all — jU'st the thing I like But in case of a 
bieakdovrn on my part, suppose ;voa take chaige of my pur&e 
in the mean time ” 

Luke -w ould have declined this oftei 

“ Psha-w * ” said Dick “ Who know s v- hat maj happen ^ 
and it's not ill lined eithei You 11 find an odd himdred oi 
so 111 that silken bag — it's not otten youi highu a\ man gi^ es 
atvay a puise Take it, man — -we’!! settle all to-night, and 
if I don’t come, keep it — it "w ill help you to j our bride And 
no'w^ oft tvuth 30U to the hut, foi you aie only hindeiing me 
Adieu’ My lote to old Alan We'll do the tuck to-night 
Anav tYith j'-ou to the hut Keep youiself snug there till mid- 
night, and t\e’ll ride over to Rook'wood ” 

“At midnight,” leplied Sii Luke, "wheeling off, “I shall 
expect you ” 

“ ’Waie hatrks ’ ” hallooed Dick 

But Luke had vamshed In another instant Dick tvas 
scouring the plain as rapidly as evei In the mean time, as 
Dick has casually alluded to the hawks, it ma;^ not be amiss 
to inquire how they had flown throughout the mght, and 
whethei they weie still in chase of then quarry 

With the exception of Titus, who was completely done up 
at Giantham, “haMng got,” as he said, “a complete bellyful 
of it,” they were still on the wing, and lesolved soonei or later 
to pounce upon their piey, pursuing the same system as here- 
tofore 111 regal d to the post hoises Majoi Mowbray and 
Paterson took the lead, but the iiascible and inMiicible attorney 
was not far m their rear, his wrath having been by no means 
allayed by the fatigue he had undeigone At Bawtrey they 
held a council of war for a few minutes, being doubtful which 
cotuse he had taken Their inceititude was relieved by a foot 
traveler, who had heard Dick’s loud halloo on passing the 
boundary of Nottmgliamshire, and had seen him take the lower 
road They struck, therefore, into the path to Thome, at a 
hazard, and weie soon satisfied they were right. Furiously did 
they now spur on. They reached Selby, changed horses at the 
inn in fiont of the venerable cathedral church, and learned 
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from tlie postboy that a toil-worn horseman, on a jaded steed, 
had ridden through the town about five minutes before them, 
and could not be moie than a quartei of a mile in advance 
“ His hoi be was so dead beat,” said the lad, “ that I’m sure he 
cannot have got far , and, if you look shaip. I’ll be bound you’ll 
oveitake him befoie he reaches Cawood Feny ” 

Ml Coales was transported “ We’ll lodge him snug m 
York Castle befoie an houi, Pateison,” oiied he, lubbmg his 
hands. 

“I hope so, sir,” said the chief constable, “but I begm to 
have some qualms ” 

“ Now, gentlemen,” shouted the postboy, “ come along I’ll 
soon bring you to him ” 


IX. 

The sun had just o’ertopped the “ high eastern hill,” as 
Turpin leached the Feny of Cawood, and his beams were 
reflected upon the deep and sluggish waters of the Ouse. 
Weaiily had he dragged his course thither — wearily and slow. 
The powers of his gallant steed weie spent, and he could 
scarcely keep her fiom sinking. It was now midwaj'* ’twixt 
the hours of five and six Nine miles only lay befoie him, and 
that tliought again revived him He i cached the water’s edge, 
and hailed the feny boat, vlnch was then on the other side of 
the river At that mstant a loud shout smote his eai , it was 
the halloo of his pursuers Despaii was in his look He 
shouted to the boatman, and bade him pull fast The man 
obeyed , but he had to breast a strong stream, and had a lazy 
bark and heavy sculls to contend with. He had scarcely left 
the shore, when another shout was raised from the pursuers 

The tramp of their steeds grew loudei and louder. 

The boat had scarcely reached the middle of the stream 
His captors were at hand Quietly did he walk down the 
bank, and as cautiously enter the water. There was a plunge, 
and steed and rider were swimming down the stream. 

Major Mowbray was at the bunk of the stream. He hesi- 
tated an mstant, and stemmed the tide. Seized, as it were, by 
a mania for equestrian distinction. Mi Coates biaved the tor- 
rent. Not so Paterson He very coolly took out his bulldogs, 
and, watching Turpin, cast up in his own mind the jpro* and 
cons of shootmg him as he was crossing, “ I could certainly 
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lilt liim.” thought, oi said, the coubtahle , “but what of that’ 
A dead highwayman is woith nothing — alive, he tveiyhs 300? 
I won't bhoot him, but I’ll make a pretense ” And he filed 
aceoidiugly 

The bhot slammed ovei the water, hut did not, as it was 
intended, do much mischief It, howe^ei, occasioned a mis- 
hap, which had neaily jiio^ed fatal to oui aquatic attorney 
Alaimed at the lepoit of the jnstul, in the neivous agitation 
of the moment Coates dicw in his lem so tightly that his 
steed instautl;} bank A moment oi two afterwaids he rose, 
shaking Ins eaib, and floundering lieaMlv towards the shoie, 
and such w^as the chilling ehect of thi» sudden immeision, 
that IMi Coates now” thought much moie of saMiig himself 
than of captuiing Tuipin Dick, meanw'hile, had reached the 
opposite bank, and. leliesLed by hei bath, Bess sc i ambled up 
the sides of the stieam, and sjjeedily legamed the load “I 
shall do it, yet,” shouted Dick, ‘•-that stieam has saved hei 
Haik awav, lass ^ Haik aw-av ' '* 

Bess he aid the cheeimg cij, and she answered to the call 
She loused all hei energies, stiamed every smew, and put 
foith all her remammg btienglh Once moie, on wings of 
swiftness, she boie him awa^” fiom his puisueis, and Major 
Mowhiay, who had now gamed the shore, and made certain 
of securing him, beheld him spring, hke a wounded hare, fiom 
beneath his very hand 

“ It cannot hold out,” said the major , “ it is but an expir- 
mg flash, that gallant steed must soon diop ” 

“She be legulaily booked, that’s ceitain,” said the postboy. 
“We shall find hex on the load ” 

Contrary to all expectation, howevei, Bess held on, and set 
pursuit at defiance Her pace was swrift as wdien she started 
But it was unconscious and mechanical action It wanted the 
ease, the lightness, the Lfe, of her former riding She seemed 
screwed up to a task which she must execute There was no 
floggmg, no gory heel , but her heart was throbbing, tugging 
at the sides within Her spirit spurred her onwards Her 
eye was glazmg , her chest heaving , her flank quivermg ; 
her crest agam fallen Yet she held on “She is dying, 

by God^ ” said Dick “I feel it ” No, she held on 

Fulford is past. The towers and pinnacles of York buist 
upon him in aJl the freshness, the beauty, and the glory of a 
bright, clear, autumnal mom. The ancient city seemed to 
22 
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“Regularly done ^ ” said Fateison, lemoving Ins hold of 
the patiico’s chin, and looking as blank as a caitiidge 

“ Ay,” e'scclaimed Coates , “ all ow ing to this w oithless jpiece 
of can ion If it weie not that I hoiie to see him dangling 
fiom those -walls” (pointing towaids the castle), “I should 
wish her mastei were by hei side now To the dogs with 
hoi ” And he was about to spurn the bieathless caicass of 
pool Bess, when a sudden blow, dealt by the patrico’s stajff, 
felled him to the giound 

“ I’ll teach you to molest me,” said Balthazar, about to 
attack Pateison 

“ Come, come,” said the discomfited chief constable, “ no 
more of this It’s plain we’re m the wiong box Eveiy bone 
in my body aches sufficiently without the aid of youi cudgel, 
old fellow. Come, Mr. Coates, take my aim, and lot’s be mov- 
ing We’ve had an infernal long ride for nothing ” 

“ Kot so,” replied Coates, “I’ve paid pi etty dearly foi it 
However, let us see if we can get any breakfast at the Bowling 
Green, yonder ; though I’ve already had my moinmg draught,” 
added the facetious man of law, looking at his diippmg apparel 

“ Poor Black Bess 1 ” said Major Mowbray, wistfully re- 
garding the body of the mare, as it lay sti etched at his feet. 
“ Thou deservedst a bettei fate and a belter mastei In thee 
Dick Turpin has lost his best friend His exploits will, hence- 
foith, want the coloring of romance, which thy unfailing enei- 
gies threw over them Light lie the ground ovei thee, thou 
matchless mare I ” 

To the Bowling Green the party proceeded, leaving the 
patrico m undisturbed possession to the lifeless body of Black 
Bess Major Mowbiay ordered a substantial repast to be pre- 
pared with all possible expedition. 

A countryman m a smock frock was busily engaged at his 
morning’s meal 

“To see that fellow bolt down his breakfast, one would 
think he had fasted for a month,” said Coates , “ see the whole- 
some effects of an honest, mdustiious life, Paterson I envy 
him his appetite — I should fall to with moie zest were Dick 
Turpin m his place ” 

The countryman looked up. He was an odd-looking fellow, 
with a terrible squint, and a strange, contorted countenance 

“An ugly dog I” exclaimed Paterson; “what a devil of a 
twist he has got I ” 
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'■WI'it'’s that Tou siys about Dick Taaipin, meastei ^ ” 
a^skecl the countirman, v ith his mouth half full of biead 
‘Ha%e vou seen aug“Iit of him * ’ asked Coates 
‘ I,' mumbled the lustu. , “•but I heais aw the folk 

hereabouts talk on him Thev say as ho'u he sets all the law- 
yers and constables at denanee, and laughs in his sleet e at their 
elf oils to oc tch liiiii — ha, ha * He gets over moie giound in a 
da^ than they do in a week — ho, ho ’ ' 

“•That's all otei now, ’ said Coates, peeMshlv “He has 
cut hio own till oat — iidden his famous maie to death ” 

The countiyman almost choked himself, in the attempt to 
bolt a huge mouthful “ Av — indeed, meistei * How hap- 
X-ened that as’^cd he so soon as Le recoveied sxieech 

• The foci lode hei fioin London to Xoik last night,” le- 
tuined Coates, ‘ <uch a feat 'was ne'^er ijeifoimed before 
What hoise could be expected to live through such woik as 
that ” 

‘•Ah, he weie a foo' to attemx>t that,” obseived the country- 
man , ‘ but vou followed belike ” 

•‘ We diet ” 

‘‘And took him alter all, I reckon‘d'’ asked the rustic, 
squinting moie horribly than evei 

“No,” leturned Coates, “I can’t say we did , but -we’!! have 
him yet I’m pretty sure he can’t be far off We may be 
noarei him than we imagine ” 

“Maybe so, meastei,” leturned the countryman, “but 
might I be so bold as to ax how many hoises you used i* the 
chase — some half dozen, maj be ^ ” 

“ Half a dozen ’ ” giowled Pateison , “ we had twenty at the 
least ” 


“ And I oiTE ’ ” mentally ejaculated Turpin, for he was the 
countiyman 
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Bt LOED B'STRON 

[ZiOBD GssORaa Noxsi. 6orx>ok Btbok A famotifi Engliali poet, bom in London, 
January 22, 1788 At the age of ten he succeeded to the estate and title of his 
granduncle William, fifth Lord Byron He was educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, and m 1807 published his first volume of poems, “ Hours of Idleness ** 
After a tour throng eastern Europe he brought out two cantos of “Childe 
Harold,** which met with instantaneous success, and soon after he maixied the 
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heiress Miss MiUbanke The tmion proving nnfoitunate, Byron left England, 
and passed se\ oral yeais m Italy In 182d he joined the Greek insurgents in 
Cephalonia, and later at Missolonghi, "wheie he died of a fevei April 19, 1824 
Hies chief poetical works are “ Childe Harold,” “Don Juan,” “Manfred,” 
“Cain,” “Maiiiio Ealieio,” “ Saidanapalus,” “The Giaour,” “Biide of Aby- 
dos,” “The Coxsair,” “Iiaia,” and “Mazeppa ”] 

“ Bbintg forth the hoise » ” — the hoise was brought 
In tiuth he was a noble steed, 

A Taitar of the Ukiaiue bleed, 

W ho looked as though the speed of thought 
Were in liis limbs , but he w as ild, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 

With spur and biidle undefiled — 

^Twas but a day he had been caught , 

And snoiting, with erected mane, 

And struggling fiercely, but in vain. 

In the full foam of wiath and dread 
To me the desert-boin yvas led 
They bound me on, that menial throng. 

Upon his back with many a thong, 

Then loosed him with a sudden lash — 

Away ’ — away ^ — and on we dash ’ — 

Torrents less lapid and less rash 

Away ’ — away ^ — My bieath was gone — 

I saw not where he huined on 
^Twas scaiccly yet the break of day, 

And on he foamed — away ^ — away ’ — 

The last of human sounds which rose. 

As I was darted fiom my foes. 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 

Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout 
With sudden wrath I wrenched my head, 

And snapped the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein. 

And, writhing half my form about. 

Howled back my curse , but ’midst the tread, 

The thimder of my coursei’s speed. 

Perchance they did not hear nor heed • 

It vexes me — for I would f am 
Have paid their msult back again 
I paid it well in after days 
There is not of that castle gate, 

Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight, 
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Stone, bai, moat, budge, oi bairier left, 
IXur ot ita> fields a blade of grass, 

S.?^e ^vbat grows on a iidge oi wall, 
■Wbexe stood tlie bear first one of tbe ball} 
And manj a time r e tbere migbt pass, 
ctieam that e er tbat fortress was 
I isa.v Its turrets in a blaze, 

Tbeii ciaclvling battlements all cleft. 

And tbe bot lo^'d i»ovir cLovrn. iibe rain 
TTiOia oif tbe acoicbeil and blackening loof, 
■\Vl'o»e ibiL iiiess was not ^cngeance-lnoof 
r lit! e tbu<.,^’’rt tbat day of jMm, 
Wben xaai^ci ed c 3 on the li^jAning's fiasb, 
Pliev b-^f'e me to c^esti o ^on drsb, 

Tnn-t t>iie day I ‘'bo-'^'d come aj^ain 
Wi^b t tv ice fire tnousand boisc to frank 
The Count for bis uncoorteous ride 
Tbev jdaj'ed mo then a bitter prank, 

ben, tv itb tbe wrld horse for my guide. 
They boiind me to bis foaming Bank 
At length I played them one as frank — 
Tor time at last sets all things even — 

And if w e do but w atcb tbe hour. 

There never 5 et was human power 
■Which could evade, if unforgiven. 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong 

Away, aw^ay, my steed and I, 

TJpon tbe pinions of the wand. 

All human dw ellings left behind , 

"We sped like meteors through the sky, 
Wlren with its crackling sound the night 
Is checkeied with the noithein light 
Town — village — none weie on oui track, 
Hut a w lid plain of far extent. 

And bounded by a forest black , 

And, save the scarce-seen battlement 
On distant heights of some stronghold, 
Against the Tartars bnilt of old, 
l^To trace of man The year before 
A Turkish army had marched o'er. 

And wheie the Spahi's hoof hath trod. 

The verdure files the bloody sod — 

The sky was dull, and dim, and gray. 
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And a low breeze ciept moaning by — 

I could bave answered with, a sigb — 

!Bu.t fafat we fied, away, away — 

And I could neither sigh nor pi ay , 

And my cold sweat drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bustling mane , 

But, snoiting still 'with lage and feai. 

He flew upon his far careei 
At times I almost thought, indeed. 

He must have slackened in his speed , 

But no — my bound and slender fiame 
"Was nothmg to his angry might. 

And merely like a spui became 
Bach motion which I made to fiee 
IMTy swoln limbs from their agony 
Xnci eased his fury and afEiight 
I tried my voice, — ’twas faint and low. 

But yet he swerved as from a blow , 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet’s clang 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
"Which, oozing through my limbs, lan o’er; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fieiiex fai than flame 

"We neared the wild vood — ’twas so rude, 

I saw no bounds on either side , 

’Twaa studded with old sturdy txees. 

That bent not to the roughest breeze 
Which howls down from Siberia’s waste. 
And strips the forest in its haste, — 

But these were few, and far between 

Set thick "With shrubs more yoimg and greeny 

Xiu::£uriant with their annual leaves. 

Ere strewn by those autumnal eves 
That nip the forest’s foliage dead, 

Bxseolored with a lifeless red, 

"Which stands thereon like strSened gore 
Upon the slain when battle’s o’er. 

And some long winter’s night hath shed 
Its frost o’er every tombless head. 

So cold and staik the raven’s beak 
May peck unpierced each frozen cheek 
’Twas a wild waste of underwood. 

And here and there a chestnut stood. 
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Tlie stiong oak and tlie pine, 

lint fell apait — and "vrell it "vseie, 

Or else a diiierent lot w ere mine — 

1 lie Doa^lis gave v ay, and d id not tear 
IMy limbs, anil I found stieugth. to b^ai 
ZNI^ ^toundss, aliea ly soaired vritli cold — 
jSIt, bonds foiliade to loose my hold 
TW rustled tliioagh the leave*' hke v^nd, 
Xeft shiabs, and tiees and wolves behind, 
IBv night I In aid tl»riii on the trick, 

Tneii tiooji liaid apon oai back, 

‘With f^ieiL lone, gallop whnh. ea^i tixe 
The ^lo I’^d's Jceji ha^t, and h.i..ute,.’s me 
‘Wneie’ei we heA t^^ey follo'^ ed on, 
iXor lerc ■‘t" xtli tl e iioiii ng t 
Behxnd I s'^w them &».aice a lood, 

A.t daybie£»k vinding thiough. tne v ood. 
And tiiiongh the night had heaid then feet 
Then stealing, iiiatling stej) lepeat 
Oh ' nov I "Wished foi spear oi swoid. 

At least to die amidst the horde. 

And peiish — if it must be so — 

At bay, destioying many a foe 
When m 3 . j5ist com set’s lace begun, 

I wished the goal alieady won , 

But now I doubted strength, and speed 
■Va'n doubt ^ his swift and savage bieed 
BCad ner\ed him like the mountain loe, 

Xor faster falls the blinding snow 
"Which whelms the peasant neai the door 
"Whose thioshold he bhall cioss no moie, 
Bewildeied with the dazzling blast. 

Than through the forest paths he past — 
Until cd, untamed, and worse than -wild , 

All furious as a favored child 
Balked of its wish , or fleicei stixl — 

A woman piqued — who has her will 

The wood was past , ’twas more than noon. 
But chill the air , although in June , 

Or it might be my veins ran cold — 
[Prolonged endurance tames the bold , 

And I was then not what I seem. 

But headlong as a wintry stream. 

And wore my feelings ont before 
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I well ooiald count tlieii causes o'er 
And 'sviiat witli fuiy, fear, and wiatb., 

Tlie toituies wliioh. beset my path. 

Cold, liunger, sorrow, sbame, distxess, 

Tims bound in natuie’s nakedness , 

Spiung fiom a laee wliose rising blood 
Wlien stilled bej ond its calmei mood. 

And tiodden hard upon, is like 
The rattlesnake’s, m act to strike, 

■\Yhat marvel if this worn-out tinnk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ^ 

The earth gave way, the skies idled round, 

I seemed to sink upon the giound , 

But erred, for I was fastly bound 
I^Iy heart turned sick, my brain grew sore. 
And throbbed awhile, then beat no more 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel , 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 

And a slight dash sprang o’er my eyes, 

'Winch saw no farther he who ^es 
Gan die no more than then I died 
O’eitortured by that ghastly iide, 

I felt the blaokness come and go. 

And strove to wake , but could not make 
IVXy sf*nse& climb up from below 
1 felt as on a plank at sea. 

When all the waves that dash o’ei thee. 

At the same time upheave and whelm. 

And hull thee towaids a de&eit realm 
My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eyes m deep midnight, when 
Eever begms upon the brain , 

But soon it passed, with little pain. 

But a confusion woj se than such 
I own that I should deem it much. 

Dying, to feel the same agam , 

And yet I do suppose we must 
Eeel far more ere we turn to dust 
ItTo matter, I have bared my brow 
P'ull in Death’s face — before — and now. 

My thoughts came back , where was I ^ Cold, 
And numb, and gfiddy pulse by pulse 
Dife reassumed its lingering hold. 
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An.l tlircb by t'^iiob till groTm a pang" 

"Wlij-f b fo’ a moment Avould con\ ulse, 

31 olooJ. refi'>*%ed, tbougb tbick and. obill, 
Zily ear v itb .tncoalb noises lang, 

3Iv beixt began onre naoit to tliiill, 

3ry si^liT letniiied, tbough. dim , alab * 

And tliicke 2 .it d it ■neie, Tvitb glass 
3retliui ght tbe da'^li of *vave6. tras nigb, 
Tiieic -w 'a a too o± tbe sky, 

Sluaded Milli >>,.aia , — it xs no dieam , 

Tbe '5v *d l^oi-e 6>i, *UiS tite TTiIder stieam * 

Tlie 1)1 bifs id 11 -^ ei s g'ialm>g t^.le 
fcs’vpei'^ !► nb’!-. iid fai f»n*l diiae. 

And V. e ai" t^'iuggnng o er 

To ta ux4.!iuoim a id siieut bliote 
T lo A ate^s. broke my boiiov. tiance. 

And ■%ri.tb a tenii»oiaiy stien.?tli 

3I^ totifteued limbs weie reba^xt^zed 
3Iy couiaei’s b^-oad bieast iiioudlj- bia\es. 
And dashes oft tbe ascending i\aves. 

And onward we advance ^ 

3Ve leacb the slippery shoie at length, 

A liaven I bnt little piized, 

Toi all behind was dark and drear 
And all befoie was night and fear. 

How many lionis of night or day 
In those suspended pangs I lay, 

I could not tell , I scarcely knew 
If this 'w ere human bieath £ drew 

^W'lth glossy skin, and dripping mane. 

And reeling limbs, and reeking ftank. 

The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the lepelling bank 
"We gam the top a bonndless plain 
Spieads through the shadow of the mghl^ 

And onwaid, onward, onward, seems. 

Like precipices in our dreams. 

To stietch beyond the sight. 

And here and there a speck of white. 

Or scattered spot of dusky green. 

In masses broke into the light. 

As rose the moon upon my rights 
"But naught distinctly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
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Tlie omen of a cottage gate , 

2!To twinkling tapei from afar 
Stood like a hospitable star , 

ITot even an ignis fatnns rose 
To make him merry with my woes 

That very cheat had cheeied me then^ 
Although detected, welcome still, 
Reminding me thiongh every ill. 

Of the abodes of men 

Onward we went — but slack and slow. 

His savage foice at length overspent. 

The diooping courser, faint and low. 

All feebly foaming went, 

A sickly infant had had powei 
To guide him forward in that hour, 

Rut useless all to me 
His newborn tameness naught availed — 
My limbs were bound , my force had failed. 
Perchance, had they been fiee. 

With feeble effort still I tried 
To lend the bonds so starkly tied— 

Rut still it was in vain , 

My limbs weie only wnmg the more. 

And soon the idle stiife gave o’er. 

Which but prolonged then pam 
The dizzy race seemed almost done. 
Although no goal was nearly won 
Some streaks announced the coming sun — 
How slow, alas I he came ^ 

Methought that mist of dawning giay 
Would never dapple into day , 

How heavily it rolled away — 

Refore the eastern ff ame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars. 

And called the radiance from their cars. 

And filled the earth, from his deep throne. 
With lonely luster, all his own 

XTp rose the sun , the mists were ouded 
Rac k from the solitary world 
Wh ich lay around — behind — before , 

What booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, forest, river T lyrart nor brute, 

Kor dmt of hoof, nor print of foot. 
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I.ay ixi tlie •vriid la'cuiian^ soil , 

ZS"© sii^n of travel — none of toil, 

Ttie ^ ei;v a^x »\ as mute , 

A.nd not an lUaeetV sliij.ll small lioin, 

2sox mi’tin bud's ne^^ voioe vros Lome 
Piom h-oib li-Oi tliicket ^faiiy a •svei-=*t, 
IPanting- as ix Ixia liea^-t irou^ct baist, 

Tbe weai;v biule atiL. sta^gexed on, 

A.nd still »\e were — oi seen*.-*'! — aion*=* 

A.t lengtli, •\\Lj.iO leeling on oax 
Metboaj'ixt I Ixcaid a cuai^er ne’-;b, 

From OtV voa txiuft of Llackcxtii. ^ ±ns 
Is it tne w aid tlioae oiancnes _,t*i3 ^ 

INo, no' fioni ont tlie forest piaii%*e 

A. tj.ampiin!^ tioop , I see inem eomtj * 

In one %ast s<xnadion they advance ’ 

T stio\e to cry — xay Ixps is ere damb 
Tbe steeds nisb on in xilxinging piido, 

But i\beie aie tbey tlie leins to gnide ^ 

A. tboasand boise — and none to iide^ 

Witb floM injj tail, and flj mg mane, 

"Wide nostxils — ne^ ex stxetcbed by pain, 
IMontlis bloodless to the bit or rem, 

A.nd feet ttiat iron nei er sbod, 

A.nd flanks nnscaried by spur or rod, 

A. tboixsand borse, the -wild, the free, 

Xiike wastes that follow o*er the sea, 

Oame thickly thundering on. 

As if onx faint approach to meet , 

The sight lenerved my com sex’s feet, 

A moment staggeiiiig, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh. 

He answered, and then fell , 

"With gasps and glazing eyes he lay. 

And reeking limbs immovable. 

His fiist and last caieer is done ^ 

On came the troop — they saw him. stoop. 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong 
They stop— -they staxt — they snnfP the air, 
Oallop a moment here and there. 

Approach, retire, wheel round and round. 
Then plungmg hack with sudden bound. 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 

'Who seemed the patriarch of his breed. 
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Without a single speck or hair 
Of vv hite upon his shaggy hide , 

They snoit — they foam — neigh — swerve aside^ 

And backvvaid to the foiest fly, 

By instinct, fiom a human eye — 

They left me theie to my despaii, 

Linked to the dead and stiflening wietch. 

Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stietch, 

Relieved fiom that unwonted weight, 

Biom whence I could not extiicate 
Nor him nor me — and theie we lay 
The dymg on the dead * 

»oS»{po- 

CHARLES XII AT BENDER 

Bt VOLTAIRE 

([PBA.K 501 S MA.RIB Arottct, wlio assuiued tlie name Voltaire, was bom m 
Pans, November 21, 1894, and died there, May 80, 1778 He was educated m 
the Jesmt college Louis-le-Grand, and thongh mtended by his parents for a 
lawyer he determined to become a writer Fiom the beginnmg of his career he 
was keen and fearless, and by his indiscreet but undemably witty writing m- 
curred the displeasure of the Duke of Orleans, legent of France, by whom he 
was imprisoned m the Bastille, 1717-1718 His life was full of action and vicis- 
situde, and though his denunciations of wrong or tyranny fiom any quaitei fie- 
quently biought upon him persecution from those in authority, he was acknowl- 
edged by the world the gieatest writer m Em ope His writings are fax too 

numerous for mdmdual mention, some editions of his collected works contain- 
ing as many as nmety two volumes They include poetry, diamas, and prose 
Among his more famous works are *‘CEdipus” (1718), “History of Charles 
XlIjKmgof Sweden” (1730), “Philosophical Lettem” (1782), “Century of 
Louis Xrv ” (1761), “History of Russia tmder Peter I ” (1769), “Republi- 
can Ideas” (1762), “The Bible at lisst Esplamed” (1766), and the “Essay 
on Manners *’3 

The kmg of Sweden was continually soliciting the Porte to 
send him back through Poland with a numerous army The 
divan, in fact, resolved to send him back with a simple guard 
of seven or eight thousand men, not as a king whom they 
wished to assist, hut as a guest whom they wanted to get rid 
of. ITor this purpose, the Sultan Aehmet wrote to him m these 
terms — 

Most powerful among the kings, adorer of Jesus, redresser of wrongs 
and injuries, and protector of justice in the ports and republics of 
the South and North, shining m majesty, friend of honor and 
glory, and of our Sublime Porte, Chabi.e!S Knsro of SwEniasr, 
whose enterprises God orown with success I 
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As soon as the most illustrious Aehmet, foimeily Cniai ■s.-Po c*lii, 
shall ha've the hoiioi to piesent 5011 with thia letter, adorned a.a^Ii 
oui imxjeiial seal, be iiersuaded and com meed ot the tiatiiot c^t 
intentions therem contained, to tMt, that though ^^e did pjuoijose, 
once moie, to march oui etei \ictoiious aimy against the czai, yet 
that xmnee, to avoid the just lesentment which we had conceived et 
his delaying to eiecute the tieaty concluded on the banks of the 
Piuth, and aftemaids lenewed at uiii biiblime Porte, hating sui- 
lendeied into our hands the castle and city of Azoi»h and endeav- 
01 ed, thiough the mediation of the ainbaasadDis of England and 
Holland, our ancient allies, to cultivate a lasting jieace ivith us, 
we ha\G granted his request, aud gnen to bis id€nix»otentiaiics, 
who lemain -with us as hostages oai imx^eiial ic^tificaLon, after 
ha\iug received his fiom then hand& 

We ha^ e given to the most honoiaole and valiant Del vet Gheiai, 
kam of Budziack, Ciuu Tartarj', Xagav, and Ciicassia, and to our 
most sage counselor and geneious seiaskier of Bender, Ismael (may 
God perpetuate and augment their magnificence and wisdom), our 
mMolable aud salutary ordei for j our return tin o ugh Poland, accord- 
ing to your first desire, which hath been renew ed to u^ in vour ncme 
You must, therefore, prepare to dexrait under the ausxjices of Provi- 
dence, and with an honorable guard, before the ai»pioachmg winter, 
in Older to return to your own teiiitoiies, taking care to pass as a 
fiiend thiough those of Poland 

Whate\ ei shall be necessary for your journey shall be furnished 
you by my Sublime Porte, as well m money, as in men, horses, and 
wagons We above all things e 2 Jioit and recommend to you, to gr\e 
the most positive and precise orders to all the Swedes and other 
persons m your retinue, to commit no outrage, nor be guilty of any 
action that may tend directly or indirectly to violate this peace and 
alliance 

You will by these means preser% e our good will, of which w'e 
shall endeavor to give you as great and as frequent marks as ooca 
Sion shall offer Oui troops destmed to accompany you shall receive 
orders conformable to our imperial mtentions 

Given at our Subhme Porte of Constantinople, the fourteenth of 
the moon Bebyul Eurech, 1214, which answers to the nine- 
teenth of April, 1712 

This letter did not yet deprive the king of Sweden of his 
hopes he wrote to the sultan, that he should ever retain a 
grateful remembrance of the favors his highness had bestowed 
on him, but that he believed the sultan too just to send him back 
With the simple guard of a flying camp into a country still 
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overrun by the czar’s troops In effect, the empeior of Russia, 
notwithstanding the first aiticle of the peace of Pruth, by which 
he engaged himself to withdiaw all his tioops fiom Poland, had 
sent fresh ones into that kingdom , and what appears surprising, 
the gland seignior knew nothing of the matter 

The bad policy of the Poite in having always, thiough 
vamty, ambassadors fiom the Chiistian piinces at Constantino- 
ple, and not maintaining a single agent at the Christian couits, 
IS the cause that these discovei and sometimes conduct the most 
secret resolutions of the sultan, and that the divan is always m 
profound ignorance of what is publicly going on in the Chris- 
tian world 

The sultan, shut up in his seraglio among his women and 
eunuchs, can see only with the eyes of the giand vizier that 
minister, as inaccessible as his master, wholly engrossed with 
the intiigues of the sciaglio, and having no foreign coriespond- 
ence, is commonly deceived himself, oi else deceives the sultan, 
who deposes or orders him to be strangled for the first fault, in 
order to choose another minister as ignorant or as peifidious, 
who behaves like his piedecessor, and soon shares the same 
fate 

Such, for the most part, is the inactivity and the profound 
security of this court, that weie the Christian pi luces to league 
themselves against it, then fleets might be at the Dardanelles, 
and their land forces at the gates of Adrianople, before the 
Turks would dream of defending themselves , but the diffeient 
interests which wiU ever divide the Christian woild will pre- 
serve the Turks from a fare to which, by then want of policy, 
and by their ignorance of the art of war, both by sea and land, 
they seem at present exposed 

Achmet was so little informed of what passed in Poland, 
that he sent an aga to see whether it was true that the czar’s 
troops were still in that country; the king of Sweden’s two 
secretaries, who understood the Turkish language, accompanied 
the aga, and were to serve as witnesses against him, in case he 
should make a false i eport 

This aga saw the truth of the king’s assertion with ms own 
eyes, and informed the sultan of every particular. Achmet, 
fired with mdignation, was going to strangle the grand vizier, 
but the favorite, who protected him, and who thought he 
should have occasion for him, obtained his pardon, €uid sup- 
ported him some time longer in the ministry. 
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Tlie Rii«;Nians -vreie now oijenlv espoused bj the v-zier, and 
secrttlv b;> An Coamomgi, -who had changed sides, but the 
soitan was «i^o piovuked, the infiaction of the tieaty t\as so 
m’^Difest, rnd the janizaixe's, vrho often make the ministers, 
th»^ tavoiites, and even the saltans tiemble, demanded t\ar 
AMtii such clanioi tliat no one in the seiaglio duist offei a. 
moie model ate inoposal 

The gland scigmoi immediatelv committed to the seven 
toveis the Ilnssian ainbassadois, who veie now as much accus- 
tomed to go to piison as to an audieme T\''ar was deeiaied 
afie&h against the ezai, the horsetads weie di&plajed, and 
oideis weie giten to all the pashas to assemble an army oi tvo 
hundied thou«*and men The s iltau hiir«!ell: quitted Constanti- 
nople, and nent to his eouit at Adiianople, that he might 
be neai er to the seat o± u ai 

In the mean time, a solemn embassy sent to the giand seign- 
ior by Augustus, and the lepubhc of Poland, was adtancmg 
on the load to Adiianople At the head of the embasat” was 
the palatine of IMazotia, vith a letinue of above thiee hundred 
persons 

Eveiy one that composed the embassy was seized and im- 
prisoned in one of the suburbs of the city never was the king 
of Sweden’s paity more sangume than on this occasion , and 
yet this great preparation was lendeied useless, and all their 
hopes were again disappomted 

If we may beLeve a pubho minister, a man of sagacity and 
penetration, who resided at that tune at Constantinople, young 
Coumonrgi had already other designs in his head than that of 
disputmg a deseit country with the czar bv a doubtful war 
He had proposed to stiip the Venetians of the Peloponnesus, 
now called the Morea, and to make himself master of Hungary 

He waited only for the execution of his great designs till 
he should have attamed the post of giand vizier, from which 
he was stiU excluded on account of his youth. In this view it 
was more for his advantage to be the ally than the enemy of 
the czar. It was neither his interest nor his molmation to 
keep the king of Sweden any longer, and still less to arm the 
Turkish empire m his favor He not only desired to dismiss 
that prince, but he openly said that, for the future, no Christian 
ambassador ought to be suffered at Constantinople ; that all 
these ministers in ordmary were but so many honorable 
spies, who corrupted or betrayed the viziers, and had too long 
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influenced the intrigues of the seraglio , and that the Franks 
settled at Per a, and in the straits of the Levant, were mei- 
chants, who needed a consul only, and not an ambassadoi 
The gland vizier, who owed his post and his life to the fa- 
vorite, and, what was more, stood in fear of him, complied 
with his intention with the more alacrity as he had sold him- 
self to the Russians, and hoped by this means to be revenged 
on the king of Sweden, who had endeavoied to rum him The 
mufti, a cieature of All Coumouigi, was also the slave to his 
will , he had advised the wai with Russia, when the favorite 
wished it , but the moment this young man changed his opin- 
ion, he pronounced it to be un3ust ; thus was the army haidly 
assembled before they began to listen to proposals of accommo- 
dation. The vice chancellor Schaffirof, and young CzeremetofP, 
hostages and plenipotentiaries of the czar at the Porte, prom- 
ised, after several negotiations, that the czax should withdraw 
his troops from Poland The grand vizier, who well knew 
that the czar would never execute this tieaty, made no sciuple 
to sign it , and the sultan, satisfied with having, m appearance, 
imposed laws on the Russians, remained still at Adrianople 
Thus, in less than six months, was peace ratified with the czai, 
war declared, and peace renewed again 

The principal aiticle of all these tieaties was to oblige the 
kmg of Sweden to depait The sultan, however, was not will- 
ing to endanger his own honor, and that of the Ottoman em- 
pire, by exposmg the king to the risk of his bemg taken by his 
enemies on the road. It was stipulated that he should depait, 
but on condition that the ambassadors of Poland and Muscovy 
should be responsible for the safety of his person these 
ambassadors accordingly swore m the name of their mas- 
ters that neither the czar nor the king of Poland should molest 
him on his journey , and Charles was to engage, on his part, 
that he would not attempt to excite any commotions in Poland. 
The divan havmg thus settled the fate of Charles, Ismael, seras- 
kier of Bender, repaired to Varmtza, where the king was en- 
camped, to acquaint him with the resolutions of the Porte, 
insmuatmg to him with great address that there was no longer 
tune for delay, and that he must necessarily depart. 

Charles made no other answer than that the grand seignior 
had promised him an army and not a guard, and that kmgs 
ought to keep their word. 

in the mean time. General Fleming, the minister and fa- 
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\oiite t'i Augu«•ll^^, mamtained a seciet coiiesi>ondence Wxtli 
tile! kam ci Taiiaiv and tiie seiaskier of Bendei La Maie, 
a Tien*. b gentleman, a colonel m the seitice of Sa3:on3', had 
made inoie than one ^oainev from Bendei to Diesden, and 
ail thc=e jouineys yeie suspicion') 

At thiss yei 3 ' time, the kiu'^ of Sweden caused a courier, 
whom Fleming had sent to the Taiiaiian piince, to be aiiested 
on the fioniieis of Walla chia The lettcis w eie In ought to him, 
and deciphcied, fioin wheme ii tleaiit ajipeaied that a corie- 
si)ondenc‘e tras can .ted on between the Taitais and the court 
ot Diesden , but the letteis weie conceived in such ambiguous 
and geneial teims that it was diiilculr to discover whethei 
Augustus onlt’ inteiuled to detach the Tuiks Lom the mteiest 
of Svs eden, oi w hethei he meant that il e kam should deh\ ei 
Chaiies to liis Saxons as he conducted him back to Poland 

It seems hard to believe that a prince so genei otis as Augus- 
tus would, bj' seizmg the person of the king of Sweden, endan- 
gei the hves of his ambassadois, and of thiee bundled Polish 
gentlemen, who weie detained at Adiianople as pledges for 
Chailes’ safety' 

But, on the other hand, it is well known that Fleming, the 
absolute minister of Augustus, was a subtle man, and not very 
scrupulous The outiages committed on the king elector by 
the king of Sweden might seem to lender any levenge excus- 
able , and it might be thought that if the court of Dresden 
could buy Chailes from the kam of Tartary, they would easily 
pui chase the libeity of the Polish hostages at the Ottoman 
Porte 

All these reasons weie discussed by the king, MuUern, his 
pi ivy chancelloi, and Grothusen, his favoiite. They read the 
letteis again and again , and, their unhai>py situation making 
them more suspicious, they resolved to believe the worst 

A few days after, the king was confiimed in his suspicions 
by the precipitate depaiture of Count Sapieha, who had taken 
lefuge wuth him, and now qmtted him abruptly to go to Poland 
to throw himself into the arms of Augustus In any othei 
situation he would have regarded Sapieha only as a malcon- 
tent, but in his piesent delicate condition he did not hesitate 
to believe him a traitor The repeated importunities with 
which they now pressed him to depart conveited his suspi- 
cions into certainty The obstinacy of his temper coinciding 
with these appearances, confirmed him m the opinion that they 
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intended to betray him, and deliver him up to his enemies, 
though this plot hath nevei been fully pioved. 

He might deceive himself m supposing that Augustus had 
made a bargam with, the Tartars foi his person , but he was 
much moie deceived in relying on the succois of the Ottoman 
court. Be that as it will, he resolved to gam time 

He told the pasha of Bendei that he could not depart with- 
out havmg money to pay his debts , for though his “ thaim ” 
had foi a long time been restoied to him, his liberality had 
always obliged him to borrow The pasha asked him how 
much he wanted The king lephed, at a hazard, a thousand 
purses, amounting to fifteen hundred thousand livres of our 
money m the best com The pasha wrote to the Poite ; and 
the sultan, in the room of a thousand purses which Charles 
had asked, sent twelve hundred, and wiote the pasha the fol- 
lowing letter . — 


XiSima FB 03 I THB G-bastb SniuisrioB to thb Pasha or* Bskubb. 

The purport of this imperial letter is to acquaint you that 
upon your representation and recommendation, and upon that of 
the most noble Delvet-Gherai-Kam to our Sublime Poite, our im- 
perial munificence hath gianted a thousand purses to the king of 
Sweden, which shall be sent to Bender, under the care and conduct 
of the most lUustiious Mehemet Pasha^ formerly chioux-pasha, to 
remain in your custody till the time of the departure of the king 
of Sweden, whose steps God direct, and then to be given to him, 
together with two hundred purses more, as an overplus of our im- 
perial hberality, which exceeds his demands 

With legard to the route of Poland which he is determmed to 
take, you and the kam who are to accomx)any him shall take such 
wise and prudent measures as may, dunng the whole journey, pre- 
vent, as well the troops nnder your command as the retmne of the 
king of Sweden, from committing any outrage, or being guilty of 
any action that may be reputed contrary to the peace which still 
subsists between our Sublime Porte and the kingdom and republic 
of Poland, to the end the kmg may pass as a friend under onr 
protection 

By doing this (which you mast expressly recommend to him 
to do) he will receive on the part of the Poles every honor and re- 
spect due to his majesty, of which we have been assured by the 
ambassadors of Kmg Augustus and the republic, who on this con- 
dition have even offered themselves, together with several other 
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Polish nobles, if we leqniie*! it, as hostages fox the secuiity of hio 
pasSi’^e 

"When toe uine t\hicii t o a, together tMih the ijmst noble Del\et- 
Cilieiai shall fix for the maioh sha.ll ainve, joa shall x>‘it 5'otiiselves 
at the hea<l ot yo ir bia\e soldieis, among Mhom shall be the Tar- 
tars, Latmg the kam at then head, and you shall then conduct the 
lang of Sweden with his retinue 

So may it please the only God, the -,hlmighty. to diiect yotii 
steps and thexib The pasha of Aulos shall remain at Bendei with 
a body of spahis and anothei of jamzaiies, to defend it in your 
absence, and in following oai iUipriial oideis and intentions in 
a"*! these points and aiticlco, you. wni lendei joarse"’! woitny of the 
contmaance of oux impei^jx fevri, as tseA as the piaxse ana leconi- 
pense due to all those who obaeire tnem 

Bone at oai im penal residence cf Constantinople, tne 2d of the 
moon Cheval, 1211 of the Hegira 

Dm mg the lime they weie waiting for tins answer from 
the gland seignioi, the king wiote to the Poite, eoinplammg 
of the tieacheij of which he imagined the kam of Taitary 
to be guilty, but all the passages were so well guaided, and 
besides, the mmistei was agamst him, that his letteis never 
reached the sultan , nay, the vizier stopped M. des Alleurs 
fiom coming to Adiianople, wheie the Poite then was, for feai 
that mmister, who was an agent of the king of Sweden, should 
endeavor to disconcert the plan which he had formed for obh- 
gmg him to depait 

Chailes, enraged to see himself thus hunted, as it were, 
fiom the grand seignior’s domimons, determined not to quit 
them at all 

He might have desued to return through the territories of 
Germany, or to take shipping on the Black Sea, in order to sail 
to Marseilles by the Me^terranean , but he rather chose to ask 
nothing, and to wait the event 

When the twelve hundred purses w ere arrived, his treasurer 
Grothusen, who had learned the Turkish language durmg his 
long stay m the country, went to wait upon the pasha without 
an mterpreter, with the design of drawing the money from 
him, and then to form some new intrigue at the Porte, bemg 
contmually held up by the foolish supposition that the Swedish 
party would at last be able to arm the Ottoman empire agamst 
the czar. 

Grothusen told the pasha that tike kmg was not able to 
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prepare lus equipage without money. But,” said the pasha, 
“ we shall settle all the expenses of your departure , youi 
master has no occasion to he at any expense while he continues 
under the protection of mine ” 

Giothusen replied that there was so much difference be- 
tween the equipages of the Turks and those of the Franks, that 
they weie obliged to have recourse to the artificers of Sweden 
and Poland, resident at Varnitza 

He assmed him that his master was disposed to depart, 
and that this money would facilitate and hasten his departure. 
The pasha, too credulous, gave the twel\e hundred purses ^ 
and attended the king in a few days after, in a most respect- 
ful manner, to receive his orders for his departure. 

His surprise was inconceivable, when the king told him he 
was not yet ready to go, and that he wanted a thousand purses 
more The pasha, confounded at this answer, was some time 
before he could speak He then retired to a window, where he 
was observed to shed some tears At last, addiessmg himself 
to the king, “I shall lose my head,” says he, “for having 
obliged your ma 3 esty I have given you the twelve hundred 
purses agamst tho express orders of my sovereign ” Having 
said this, he withdrew, oppressed with grief 

As he was going, the king stopped him, and said that he 
would excuse him to the sultan “ Ah ^ ” replied the Turk, as 
he departed, “ my master knows not how to excuse faults, he 
knows only to punish them ” 

Ismael Pasha carried this piece of news to the kam, who 
had received the same orders with the pasha, not to suffer the 
twelve hundred purses to be given to the kmg before his de- 
parture, and yet consented to the delivery of the money , he 
was as apprehensive as the pasha, of the indignation of the 
grand seignior They both wrote to the Porte to justify them- 
selves, protesting that they had given the twelve hundred 
purses upon the solemn promises of the king’s miiuster that he 
would depart without delay, and beseeching his highness not 
to impute the king’s refusal to their disobedience 

Chailes, still persistmg in the idea that the kam and pasha 
wanted to deliver him up to his enemies, ordered M Funk, at 
that time his envoy at the Ottoman court, to lay his complaints 
against them before the sultan, and to ask a thousand purses 
more. His own great generosity, and the little account he 
made of money, hmdered him from seeing the meanness of this 
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piopoaal He diJ it meiely to laa^e a lefusal, t iid m oidei to 
lia\e a fieirL pietext loi not departing But it ii> to be reduced 
to b^iauge extiemities, to stand in need o£ such, artifices 
Safari, inteipietei, an artful and eatoipixsmg man, earned 
lub lettei to Adiianojde in sjute of the strictness which the 
grand MZxei Lad used to gaaid the passes 

Funk TV as obliged to make this dangerous demand All the 
ansTvei he lecened was, to be thrown into prison The sultan, 
enraged, com oked an extiaoidinair di\an. and, what VGiy 
seldom liappcm, spoke 3i»mself on the occasion His speech, 
accoiding to the tianslation then made ot xt, T\a« as follows — 

“■I hate seal re known tae king of bweden hut Iw Ins defeat 
at Pultowa and by the piar ei iie piefeirecl to me, to giant him 
an asylum m my dominxoiis I have not, I bcLete, any need 
ot him, noi any leason eithei to lote oi lear him notwith- 
standing, without consulting any othei motive than the hospi- 
talitv of a ^Mussulman, and my own generosity, which sheds 
the dew of its favois upon the great as well as the small, upon 
stiangeis as well as my own subjects I have received and suc- 
cored him with all things, himself, his ministers, officers, and 
soldieis, and have not ceased foi these thiee years and a half 
to load him with presents 

“ I have granted him a considerable guard to conduct him 
into his own kingdom lie asked a thousand puises to defray 
some expenses, though I pay all Instead of a thousand, I 
granted him twelte hundred After havmg got these out of 
the hands of the seiaskier of Bender, he asks a thousand puises 
more, and refuses to depart, under a pretense that the guard is 
too small, whereas it is but too large to pass thiough the country 
of a friend 

“ I ask, then, whether it be to violate the laws of hospital- 
ity, to send back this pimce , and whether foreign powers 
ought to accuse me of Tiolence and injustice, in case I should 
be obliged to compel him by force to depart ” 

All the divan answered that the grand seignior acted with 
justice. The mufti declared that hospitality from Mussulmans 
toward infidels was not commanded, and much less toward the 
ungrateful , and he gave his fetfa, a kmd of mandate, which gen- 
erally accompanies the important orders of the grand seignior. 
These fetfas are revered as oracles, though the very persons by 
whom they are given are as much slaves to the sultan as any 
others. 
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The order and fetfa -were earned to Bendei by the Boyouk 
Iniraoui, grand master of the hoise, and a ohiaou pasha, fii&t 
usher The pasha of Bender leceived the older at the house of 
the kam of Taitaiy, fiom -whence he immediately repaired to 
Vainitza, to ask the king whether he would depait as a friend, 
oi reduce him to the necessity of putting the oideis of the sul- 
tan in execution 

Charles, thus menaced, was not master of his passion 
“ Obey youi mastei if you dare,” said he, “ and leave my pies- 
ence ” The pasha, filed with indignation, letmned at full gal- 
lop, contrary to the usual custom of the Tuiks , and chancing 
to meet ITabricius m his way, he cued out to him, without 
checking his horse, “ The king will not hear reason , you will 
see strange things presently ” The same day he discontinued 
the supply of the king’s provisions, and removed his guard of 
3 anizaries He caused intimation to be given to all the Poles 
and Cossacks at Varnitza, that if they wished to have any pio- 
visions, they must quit the camp of the king of Sweden, and 
repair to Bender, and put themselves under the protection of 
the Porte. They all obeyed, and left the king without any 
other attendant than the officers of his household, and thiee 
hundred Swedish soldieis to make head against twenty thou- 
sand Tartars, and six thousand Tuiks 

There was now no pio-vision in the camp, either tor the men 
or their horses. The king ordeied twenty of the fine Arabian 
horses which had been sent him by the grand seignior, to be 
shot without the camp, saying, “ I will have none of their pro- 
visions nor their horses ” This was an excellent regale to the 
Tartars, who, as is well known, think horseflesh delicious food 
In the mean time, the Turks and Tartars invested the king’s 
little camp on every side 

The kmg, without the least discomposure, made a regular 
intrenehment with his three hundred Swedes, in which work he 
liimself assisted, — his chancellor, his treasurer, his secretaries, 
his valets de chambre, and all his domestics giving like-wise 
their assistance Some barricaded the "W-ndows, and others 
fastened beams behind the doors, in the form of buttresses 

As soon as the ho-use was sufficiently barricaded, and the 
kmg had gone round his pretended fortifications, he sat down 
to chess "With his favorite Grrothusen with as much tranquillity 
as if everything was in the greatest security. Happily M. 
Pabncius, the envoy of Holstem, did not lodge at Vamitza, 
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but at a ‘‘■inul vill’g*’ bi.nrvec’i Vaimrza £»r<l Beiiilci, vheit Mx 
Jeftievfe, the Eiigli'^li emoy to the Iting of &\\e»len LLewi^e 
iefc.it leJ Tlioe t\io mimsteis, seeing the stoim reatli to 

tooit tsi* . 1 tiicinsel^cb the olhee ot mediatois between the Tuili's 
4* xd tLe iixug The liaoi and esiiecially the jiabha of Beudei, 
who had no mind to oftex \ioleiice to the Sw^edi-sh monarch, 
lecened with eageinc'^s iho offeib o± these two ministeis The^ 
had two c<»nfeienLes at Bendei in which they wcie assibted 
the Ubhei of the seiagho, and the grand ma&tei of the hoi^e, 
who had bi ought the .sniian s oidei and the mufti's fetfa 

M JFabiieius declaiel to them that hx-s Swedi&h maiestj 
had manv cocrent lo.’soii:* to behete that they meant to delivei 
lixin ui) to his tucmie" in Poland The kam the pasha, and all 
the lest sw’oie by then heads, ami called God to witness, that 
the\ detested so hoiiiule a peitidy, and that they would shed 
the last diop of then blood lathei than suftei such disiespect 
to be shoAvn to the king in Poland , adding that they had in 
then hands the Russian and Polish ambassadors, who would 
ansaei with then h'ves £oi the least aflnont that should be 
offeied to the kmg ot Sweden In fine, the> complained bit- 
teily that the king should conceit e such injurious suspicions 
against people who had leceived him so politely, and tzeated 
him with so much humamty. Though oaths are frequently the 
language of perfidy, Fabricms suffeied himself to be peisuaded 
by the Turks he thought he could discei n in their protestar- 
tions that an of tiuth which falsehood can, at best, but imitate 
imperfectly lie knew peifectly well there had been a secret 
coiiespondenee between the kam of Taitaay and King Augfus- 
tus , but he was at last peisuaded that the only end of their 
negotiation w'as to oblige Charles XII to quit the dominions of 
the giand seignior Whethei Fabiicius deceived himself or 
not, he assuied them that he would represent to the kmg the 
mjustice of his suspicions. “But,” adds he, “do you mtend 
to compel him to depait?” “Yes,” says the pasha, “such is 
the Older of our master ” He then entieated them to consider 
seriously whether that order implied that they should shed the 
blood of a crowned head. “ Yes,” replies the kam, in a pas- 
sion, “ if that Clowned head disobeys the grand seignior in his 
domimons.” 

In the mean time, everything being ready for the assault, 
the death of Charles XII seemed inevitable ; but the order of 
the sultan not expressly saying whether they were to kill him 
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in. case of resistance, the pasha prevailed on the kam to let him 
dispatch an express to Adriaiiople, where the grand seignioi 
then resided, to leceive the last orders of his highness 

M Jeffreys and M Fabiicms, having proem ed this shoit 
respite, hastened to acquaint the king with it they ai rived 
with all the eagerness of people who bring good news, but 
weie leceived very coldly he called them oificious mediatois, 
and still persisted in his opinion that the order of the sultan, 
and the fetfa of the mufti, weie both foiged, inasmuch as thev 
had sent to the Porte tor fresh oiders 

The English mmistei retired, firmly resolved to inteifeie 
no moie in the affairs of so inflexible a piinoe M Fabricius, 
beloved by the king, and more accustomed to his humoi than 
the English minister, remained with him, to conjure him not to 
hazaid so precious a life on such an unnecessaiy occasion 

The king, for answer, showed him his fortifications, and 
begged he would employ his mediation only to piocure him 
some provisions The Tuiks were easily prevailed upon to 
allow piovisions to be conveyed to the king’s camp until the 
return of the courier from Adrianople The kam himself had 
strictly enjoined his Tartars, who were eager for pillage, not to 
make any attempt against the Swedes till the ariival of fiesh 
orders , so that Charles went sometimes out of his camp with 
forty horse, and rode thiough the midst of the Taitais , who, 
with great respect, left him a free passage , he would even iide 
up in front of their hues, which they opened rather than resist 
him 

At last the order of the grand seignior being come, to put 
to the sword all the Swedes who should make the least resist- 
ance, and not even to spare the life of the king, the pasha had 
the complaisance to show the order to M. Pabricius, to the 
end that he might make his last effort to turn the obstinacy 
of Charles. Fabricius went immediately to acquaint him with 
these sad tidings “ Have you seen the ordei you speak of ^ ” 
said the king, “Yes,” replied Fabricius “Well, then, go 
tell them, in my name, that this second order is another 
forgery, and that I will not depart.” Fabricius threw himself 
at his feet, fell into a passion, and reproached him with his 
obstinacy, but all to no purpose. “ Return to your Turks,” 
said the king to him, smiling , “ if they attack me, I shall know 
how to defend myself.” 

The king’s chaplains likewise threw themselves on their 
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kueas hetoie hj.m, conjuiia^ not to expose to certain de'^th 
t» e uiiliii'pv ot Punotra, and especiuilt kxs own cacied 

a^^urmg limi tliai resistance in sueli a case m-'s alto- 
an'jUfctitianle , ainl tliat it A\as a cliiect Molation ot all 
tne laws of liospnality, to le.soUe to contmue against tliej.i w^iU 
with stiangeia w’hti liad so lung and so geneiondy suppoited 
him dhe king, tliougli he had not been angiy with Fabri- 
oius, fell into a pa«ision with his jaiests, and told them that ho 
htd taken them to i»iai foi him and not to give him advice 
dhe Geneial< Huxd and Daiduht, whuae sentiments had 
alwavs been a2ramsi huZj'idiiiQ a Datlie winch could not fail 
Ot plot mg uasuecesafal, ahowed the king then bi easts cot ered 
VI ii wotV ds which they had leccitcd in his sei.Mce, and 
assuied n.m tnat thet w’eie readv to lav down their lives foi 
him j but begged that might be. at least, upon a moie neces- 
saiv occasion ‘••I know, by yoin wounds and my own," says 
Chailes to them, that we hat e fought valiantly togethei 
You have done yoai duty liitheilo , do it to-day likewise.” 
Xotlnng now lemamed but to obey Eveiy one was ashamed 
not to couit death with then king This piince, being now 
inepaied for the assault, flatteied himself m seeiet that he 
should hate the honor of sustaining, with three hundred 
Swedes, the effoits of a whole army He assigned to eveiy 
man his post his chancelloi, Mullern, and the secretary, 
Empieus, and his clerks, weie to defend the chancery house , 
Baion Fief, at the head of the officers of the kitchen, weie sta- 
tioned at anothei post , the grooniss of the stable and the cooks 
had anothei jdace to guaid, for with him every one was a 
soldier he then lode fiom the inti enchments to his house, 
piomising rewaids to every one, cieatmg officers, and assuring 
them that he would make captains of the veiy meanest of his 
servants who should fight with courage 

It was not long before they beheld the army of the Turks 
and Tartars advancing to attack this little intrenchment wath 
ten pieces of cannon and two mortars The horses’ tails 
waved in the air , the clarions sounded , the cries of “ Alla, 
Alla,” were heard on every side. Baron Grothusen remarked 
that the Turks did not mix m their cries any injurious reflec- 
tions against the king, but that they only called him, “ Demir- 
bash ” ([head of iron). He, therefore, instantly resolved to 
go out of the camp alone and unarmed, and accordingly 
advanced to the lines of the janizaries, most of whom had 
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leceivea money fiom lum “What, my fi lends,” sajs he to 
them in their own language, “aie you come to massacre thiee 
hundred Swedes who aie defenseless ^ You, brave jamzaiies, 
who have paidoned fifty thousand Russians upon then crying 
amman (paidon), have you forgot the many favois you have 
received iiom us^ and would 3'‘ou assassmate this gieat king 
of Sweden whom j’ou love, and whose libeiality you have so 
often expel lenced? My fiiends, he desiies but thiee days, 
and the oideis of the sultan aie not so strict as you are taught 
to believe ” 

These woids produced an effect which Giothusen himself 
could not have expected The 3anizaries swoie by then 
beards that they would not attack the king, but would give 
him the thiee days he demanded In vain the signal for assault 
was given 5 the janizaries, so far from obeying, threatened to 
fall upon their commander, if the three days were not granted 
to the kmg of Sweden They then went to the pasha of 
Bender’s tent, crymg out that the sultan’s orders were forged 

To this unexpected sedition, the pasha had nothmg to op- 
pose but patience He affected a satisfaction at the generous 
resolution of the janizaries, and ordered them to return to 
Bender The kam of Tartary, being an impetuous man, would 
have given the assault immediately with his own tioops , but 
the pasha, who was not willmg that the Taitars should have 
all the honor of taking the kmg, while he himselt, perhaps, 
might be punished for the disobedience of the janizaries, per- 
suaded the kam to wait till the next day. 

The pasha, on his return to Bender, assembled all the officers 
of the janizaries, and the oldest soldiers, to whom he read, and 
also showed them, the positive order of the sultan, together 
with the mufti’s fetfa Sixty of the oldest, with venerable 
white beards, who had received a thousand presents from the 
hand^ of the kmg of Sweden, proposed to go to him in person, 
to mtreat him to put himself mto their hands, and to permit 
them to serve him as guards. 

The pasha agreed to it, as there was no expedient he would 
not have adopted rather than have been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of killing this prince. These sixty old veterans accord- 
ingly repaired the next nornmg to Vainitza, having nothing in 
their hands but long white rods, the only arms of the janizaries 
when they are not at war 5 for the Turks regard as a barbarous 
custom the Christian manner of wearmg swords m time of 
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peace, and going aimed into the houses of then triends, and 
the chui die's 

They addiessed themselves to Baion Giothusen and Chan- 
celloi Mullein they told them that they came to sei\e faith- 
ful guaids to the king, and that if he pleased, they Mould 
conduct him to Adiianojile, where he might himself speak to 
the giand seigiiioi At the time thej'weie making this pio- 
posal, the king was leading letteis which weie biought fiom 
Con';tantmople, and which Fabiicms, who could no longei 
attend him ui peia-on, had sent him secietly by a ■janizaiy 
Thev w'exe fiom Count PonialowAv, who could neithei seive 
him at BenJei noi Adii-auople, being detained at Constanti- 
nople by or* lei of die Pone, fiom the tune <>t h^s making the 
impiudent demana of the thoiisaiid puisea He informed the 
king, that the oideis of the suilan to seize oi massacie his 
loval pel '•on, m case of resistance, wete but too tiue , that 
indeed the sultan wras deceived by his mmisteis » but that the 
moie he was imiiosed ujion, he would for that veiy leason be 
the mole faithfully obeyed , th,it he must submit to the tunes, 
and yield to necessity , that he took the libeity to advise him 
to try eveiy expedient with the ministers by way of negoti- 
ations , not to be inflexible in a matter which leqmied the 
gentlest management ; and to expect from time and good 
policy a lemedy for that cmI w^hich, by \xolent measures, 
would be only rendered incmable ” 

But neither the proposals of the old janizaries, nor the 
letteis of Pomatowrsky, could give the king even an idea that 
he could yield wuthout mcniiing dishonor He chose lather to 
perish by the hands of the Tuiks than to be in any i aspect 
their prisoner , he therefore dismissed the janizaries without 
deigning to see them, and sent them word that if they did not 
immediately depart, he would out off their beards, — which, in 
the eastern countries, is esteemed the most outrageous of all 
affronts 

The old men, filled with the most lively indignation, re- 
turned home, crying out as they went, “ Ah, this head of iron I 
smee he will peiish, let him perish.” They went and gave the 
pasha an account of their commission, and informed their com- 
rades at Bender of the strange reception they had met with. 
Every one then swore to obey the pasha’s orders mthout delay, 
and were as impatient to begin the assault as they had be^ 
backward the day before. 
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The -word of command was immediately given , the Turks 
marched up to the intienchmenta , the Tartars weie already 
waiting for them, and the cannon began to play The jani- 
zaries on the one side, and the Tartais on the other, m an 
instant forced the little camp haidly twenty Svedes drew 
their swoids , the whole thiee hundred weie suiiounded and 
made prisoneis without lesistance The king was then on 
hoiseback, between his house and his camp, with the Geneials 
Hold, Dardoff, and Spaire , and seeing that all his soldieis 
weie taken pnsoneis befoie his eyes, he said, with great com- 
posure, to these three officers, “ Come, let us go and defend the 
house We will fight,” adds he, with a smile, ariB et 

foots ” 

Accordingly, he galloped with them up to the house, in 
which he had placed about forty domestics as sentinels, and 
which he had fortified in the best manner he was able 

These generals, accustomed as they were to the dauntless 
intrepidity of their master, weie surpiised to see him lesolve 
in cold blood, and even with an air of pleasantry, to defend 
himself against ten pieces of cannon and a whole army , they 
followed him with some guaids and domestics, making in all 
about twenty persons. 

When they came to the door, they found it besieged by the 
janizaries , two hundred Turks and Taitars had alieady en- 
tered by a window, and had made themselves masters of all the 
apartments, except a laige hall, into which the king’s domes- 
tics had retired. This hall was happily near the door at which 
the king designed to enter with his little troop of twenty per- 
sons , he threw himself off his horse with pistol and sword in 
hand, and his followers did the same 

The jamzaries fell upon him on all sides they were ani- 
mated by the promise which the pasha had made, of eight 
ducats of gold to every one who should only touch his clothes 
in ease they could take him lie wounded and killed whoever 
approached his person. A janizary whom he had wounded 
clapped his caibine to his face, and had not his arm been pushed 
aside by the motion of the ciowd, which moved backwards and 
forward like a wave, the king had certainly been killed The 
ball grazed upon his nose, and earned away with it the tip of 
his ear, and then broke the arm of General Hord, whose destiny 
it was to be always wounded by the side of his master 

The king plunged his sword in the janizaiy’s breast, at 
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tliti jsame time li*s domestics, who weie shut up m the great 
Lali. oi'ien.ed the dooi , the king entered like an eirou, Xolloued 
bv hiss little Hoop , they msiantlv shut the dooi, and bam- 
caaed i^ Ah whetevei they coaid find In this maunei was 
Civvies XII shut ui> lu a hall with all his attendants, consist- 
ing of about SiXty men, ofiicers, guards, serretaiies, \alets de 
cLambie, and dome'^tiC'* of eveiy kind 

The janizaiies and Taitais pillaged the le-.t of the house, 
and filled the ni)aitineuts *Come * sajs the king, ‘-let us 
go and dii%e tliessO b.iibaiians out of house ” and putting 
himself at the head ot h^s men, he, Wxth L^s own hands, opened 
tile dooi of the bad that led to his bedeliDinbei, lUshed into 
the ioon», and filed upon tho«!e uho were idundering 

I. he Talks, loaded uilh spoils, and teiiified at the sudden 
ax»pearanc.c ot the king, uhom they had been accustomed to 
les^iect, thieu doun then aims, leaped out ot the window, or 
1 allied to the cellars the Icing taking advantage of then con- 
fusion, and his own men being animated with success, they 
puisued the Turks fiom chambei to chambei , killing ox wound- 
ing those who had not made then escape, and in a quaitei of 
an hour cleaied the house of then enemies 

In the heat of the fight, the king peiceived two janizaries 
who had hid themselves under his bed one of them he killed 
with hib swoid , the other asked foi meicy, by crying ” amman.’* 
I gi\e thee thy life,” said the king to him, “ on condition that 
you go and give to the pasha a faithful account of what you 
have seen ” The Turk readily piomised to do this, and was 
allowed to leap out at the wmdow like the rest 

The Swedes being at last masteis of the house, again shut 
and hairicaded the windows They were not in want of aims, 
a ground loom full of muskets and powdei having escaped the 
tumultuary search of the janizaries These they employed to 
good service , they fired thiough the windows almost close 
upon the Turks, of whom, in less than half a quarter of an hour, 
they killed two hundied 

The cannon still played upon the house , yet, as the stones 
were very soft, they 0]^y made some holes, but demolished 
nothing 

The kam of Tartary and the pasha, who were desirous of 
taking the king alive, and bemg ashamed to lose so many men, 
and to employ a whole army against sixty persons, thought it 
advisable to set fire to the house, m order to oblige the king to 
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surrender They caused some arrows, twisted about with 
lighted matches, to be shot upon the loof, and against the doors 
and windows, and the house w as in flames in a moment The 
roof all on fiie, was leady to tumble upon the Swedes The 
king, with great calmness, gave oideis to extinguish the j&ie 
finding a little barrel of liquor, he took it up himself, and, 
assisted by two Swedes, threw it upon the place where the fire 
was most violent It happened that the barrel was filled with 
brandy , but the huiry inseparable from such a scene of con- 
fusion hmdered them from thinking of it in time. The fire 
now raged with double fury , the kmg’s apartment was entirely 
consumed, the great hall where the Swedes were was filled 
with a terrible smoke, mixed with sheets of flame, which entered 
in at the doors of the neighboring apartments ; one half of the 
roof had sunk within the house, and the other fell on the out- 
side, cracking amidst the flames 

In this extremity, a guard called Walbeig ventured to ciy 
out that it was necessary to surrender “ There is a strange 
man,” said the king, “to imagine that it is not more glorious 
to be burnt than taken prisoner ^ ” Another sentinel, named 
Rosen, had the presence of mind to observe that the chancery 
house, winch "was but fifty paces distant, had a stone roof, and 
was proof against fire , that they ought to sally forth, take 
possession of that house, and then defend themselves “ There 
is a true Swede for you,” cried the king, embracing the sentinel, 
and made him a colonel upon the spot “ Come on, my friends,” 
says he, “ take as much powder and ball with you as you can, 
and let us take possession of the chancery sword in hand ” 

The Turks, who aU the while surrounded the house, saw 
with admiration, mixed with terror, the Swedes continue in the 
house all in flames , but their astonishment was still greater 
when they saw the door open, and the king and his followers 
rushing out upon them hke so many madmen Charles and his 
principal officers were armed with swords and pistols : every 
man fired two pistols at once, as soon as the doors weie opened , 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, thi owing away their pistols 
and drawing their swords, they made the Turks recoil above 
fifty paces. But in a moment after, this little troop was sur- 
rounded ; the king, who was booted, according to his usual 
custom, entangled himself with his spurs, and fell ; one and 
twenty janizaries at once sprung upon him ; he immediately 
threw up his sword into the air, to save himself the mortifica* 
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tiOii oE iitg ic TLe la*ka> li*m to the rj^uaiteis 

of tue I'a-I a, souie tikx':ig I^old cf h^s leg's, ciitl omera ot Li< 
.UDi**, ij^ tLe ^aiae raannti as aic^ pexauna aie earned to pie-vent 

tiieiA oe^Aig liait 

mo’neat tae liiijg iound li-mself taken piisoiier, ilie 
txolence ot Ins tempei, aiid. the la^» v L^eli aueli a long and 
d'^'sperate dcflit hate natiuaxlv iJi^piieJ, gate place at once 

to a mild and gentle bohatiOi Ho cl,. 02 > 2 *sd not a woicl of im 
patience, nta’ t\as an an git I'n h to be -^een in Ins face Ho 
itdraided the janizaiies vnth a '.milmg countenance , and the 3 ’' 
caii,.ed imn ott, cr*' mg * Ada ' tvitii on indignation mixed at 
the seiie time w'^th lesiiect Has oihcei» t\eie taken at the 
same tune and stiAppecl bt the Tuiks and Tartais It was on 
the 12ih ot lebiaaij’, 1713, that th*!* stiange etent happened, 
which was lollotved with ^eiy singular consequences 

:SIY DEAR A3nD LOVE. 

By J GK V.HAJI, INLiKQYrs or Mo sTi&oat. 

[J CMLS Grviiam, Mvbqcis or Montrose, was bom at Edinburgh m 1C12 , 
and after btud-ying at St Aindrew ^ Unneisitj, and tia\elmg three jears on the 
Continent, joined the Covenanters against Charles I in 1638 Their policy- 
drove him to the side of the king the next year, and be became the ablest 
general Charles had, -^Miming several splendid victoiies in Scotland, but his 
Ilighland allies deserted him -when he -vnisbed to act on a wider field, the 
outrages of his lush soldiers roused the horror and fury of the Lovrlandeis, 
and he was finally beaten and driven from the kingdom Betuming in 1650 
-vnth a small force, he -was defeated and captured, and hanged m Edinburgh, 
May 21.] 

Part Pibst 

My deal and only love, I pray. 

This noble woild of thee 
Re governed by no other s-way 
But purest monarchy 
Eor if confusion have a part. 

Which virtuous souls abhore. 

And hold a synod in thy heart> 

Pll never love -thee more 

Like Alexander I will reign, 

And I will reign alone, 

My thoughts sh^ evermore disdain 
A rival on my -ibrone. 

M 
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H© eithei fears liis fat© too macli. 

Or Ills deseits are small, 

Tliat puts it not unto tlie touoli. 

To "vrin or lose it all 

But I must rule and govern still 
And always give tli© law. 

And h.a'^''e each, subject at my will. 

And all to stand in aw© 

But Against my batteiy if I find 
Thou shun’st the prize so sore 
As that thou set’st me up a blmd. 

I’ll never love thee more 

If in the empiie of thy heart. 

Where I should solely be, 

Anothex do pretend a part. 

And dares to vie with me , 

Or if committees thou eiect. 

And go on such a score. 

I’ll sing and laugh at thy neglect. 

And never love thee more 

But if thou wilt be constant then. 

And faithful of thy word. 

I’ll make thee glorious by my pen. 
And famous by my sword 
I’ll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before , 

I’ll crown and deck the© all with bays. 
And love thee ever more 

Bjxrt SjECONn 

My dear and only love, take heed. 

Lest thou thyself expose. 

And let all longing lovers feed 
Upon such looks as those 
A marble wall then build aboui^ 

Beset without a door , 

But if thou let thy heart fly out. 

I’ll never love thee more 

Iiet not their oaths, like volleys shot. 
Make any breach at all , 
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2:Tor smootliness of tlieir langna^e plot 
"Wnicli av to scale tlie •vrall , 

Xor balljs of ■wininie love consume 
Xb.e sbaine 'wliicli I adore , 

!Fi>x if sucli smoke about tliee fame. 
I’ll nevei lox e tlice moxe 

T iliiiilv j Mit les be too stroncf 
Xo sutrei by sarpi^se , 

Xliose victualed by my love so lour, 
Xbe sie^e at leagtli mus^t iii.e. 

And J.exvc tbee i iled m tbat bealrn 
And stexte tbou •wasr before , 

Bat Ikon tain a com -n onvrealtb, 

Ibl nevex love tbee more 

Ox if b-v fraud, ox bv consent- 
Xby beaxt to ruin come, 

1*21 ''Ound no tiumpet as I •wont, 

IXor marcb by ■buck of dium , 

But bold my arms, like ensigns, up, 
Xby falseliood to deploxe. 

And bitterly will sigb and weep. 

And never love tbee more 

I’lldo wxtb tbee as IXexo did 
AV ben Borne was set on fire, 

Not only all xelxef forbid. 

But to a bill re'txre. 

And scorn to sbed a tear to see 
Tby spxxxt gxown so poor , 

But smiling smg, 'on'tLl X die. 

I’ll never love tbee more 

Yet, for tbe love I bore tbee once, 

Xiest that tby name should die, 

A monument of marble stone 
Tbe truth sbaJJ. testify , 

That every pilgrim passing by 
May pity and deplore 
My case, and read 'the reason why 
X can love thee no more 

Tbe golden la'ws of love sball be 
' 0 ’ 3 ^n •tbis pillax bung, 
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islY I>EAR ANB ONLY LOVE 

A siiiii>le heait, a single eye, 

A tiue and constant tongue , 

Xiet no man foi more love pietend. 

Then he has heaits in stoie, 

Tine love begun shall ne'vei end, 

Love one and love no more 

Then shall thy heart be set by mine. 

But in fai different case , 

Eor mine was true, so was not thine. 

But lookt like Janus’ face 
IFor as the waves with every wind. 

So sail’st thou eveiy shoie. 

And leav’st my constant heart behind — 
How can T love thee more ^ 

My heart shall with the sun be fixed 
Bor constancy most strange. 

And thme shall with the moon be mixed, 
Belightmg ay m change 
Thy beauty shined at first moie bright. 
And woe is me therefore. 

That ever I found thy love so light 
I could love thee no moie > 

The misty mountains, smoking lakes. 

The rooks’ resounding echo. 

The whistling wind that murmui makes. 
Shall with me sing hey ho ^ 

The tossing seas, the tumbling boats. 
Tears dropping from each shoie. 

Shall tune wnth me then turtle notes — 
I’ll never love thee more 

As doth the turtle, chaste and true. 

Her fellow’s death i egret. 

And daily mourns for his adieu. 

And ne’er renews her mate , 

So, though thy faith was never fast. 
Which grieves me wondrous sore. 

Yet I shall live in love so chaste. 

That I shall love no more 

And when all gallants ride about 
These monuments to view. 
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"Wheienn ■'<5 viitten, aIi patl OLtt, 

T^'jx tia t' 13US mi' imtrie, 

Ti^P’iL ii. j iJ-'asion tJiey x>'T-T^se, 

A.'ct t • a s^^iiin;? soie, 

‘ A1 a ’ I'e ■' '»l too ii’at a caase 
Xc\ei tu >i9lh.e* 

And *. liHii tia* ^nj; Froae 

Fioui ea-t to ^ c«t sLii^ £ 1 . 9 , 

J^Lh 'L.i..i iL» 1^, 1 X *0 aiaaie, 

Ht iv’ ti I i a- lo'' eJ. 

A; tl ho o>x la o X ’u e «-ui Ii 

Va I'-’.t La's'll jeitx-, 

Th 't. o' i I “CO naa-'’ ''■al I *cj ra *>.h, 
So I i. li o ar i^o*,e 


THE MONARCHY OP SPAIN 

(Flora ‘ Ejjistoi^ Ho-E\a’ ' ’ letteia of Jputcs lIJ^^eil, E«q, puoliaued a+ Eon- 

doa m 1C 15 j 

To THE Loed ViooEi^r Col pbom Madeid 

Right Hon®“, Your Lopps. of tlie third Cuiient, came to 
^afe hand, and being no\r uxion point of paiting with this Couit 
I thought it woith the laboi to send your Lopp a shoit survay 
of the Monaichv of Spam , a bold uiidei taking your Lopp will 
saT, to compiehend within the naiiow bounds of a letter such 
a huge bulk, but as m the bosse ot a small Diamond ling, one 
may discern the image of a mighty mountain, so I will endeavoui 
that your Lopp may behold the powei of this gieat King in 
tins paper 

Spam hath bin alwayes esteemed a Countrey of ancient 
renown, and as it is incident to all othei, she hath had her 
vicissitudes, and turns of Fortune She hath bin thrice over- 
come , by the Romans, by the Goths, and by the Moores * the 
middle Conquest contmueth to this day 5 for this King and 
most of the Nobilitie prof esse themselves to have descended of 
the Goths , the Mooies kept here about 700 years, and it is a 
remaikable Story how they got in first , which was thus upon 
good record There laigpad m Spam Don Rodrigo, who kept 
lus Court then at Malaga $ He emploid the Conde Don Julian 
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Ambassadol to Barbary, wbo bad a Daughter, (a young beau- 
tiful! Lady) that was Maid of Honox to tbe Queen Xhe King 
spying bei one day refiesbing her self undei an Aibour, fell 
enamor’d with ber, and never left till be bad deflowid bei 
She resenting muob tbe dishonor, writ a letter to ber father in 
Baibary undei this Allegoiy, That there was a fair green 
Apple upon tbe table, and tbe Kings poignaid fell upon't and 
eleft it in two. Don Julian appiebending tbe meaning, got 
letters of revocation, and came back to Spain, where be so 
complied with tbe Kmg, that be became bis Favorite 
Amongst other things be advis’d tbe King that m regaid he 
was now in Peace with all tbe Woild, be would dismisse his 
Galbes and Garrisons that were up and down the Sea Coasts, 
because it was a supeifluous charge This being don and the 
Countrey left open to any Invadei, be pievaild with tbe King 
to have leave to go with his Lady to see their fiiends in Tar- 
ragona, which was 800 miles off . Having bin there a while, 
bis Lady made semblance to be sick, and so sent to petition tbe 
King, that ber daughter Donna Cava (whom they bad left at 
Court to satiat tbe Kmgs lust) might come to comfort hei a 
while , Cava came, and tbe gate through which she went forth 
is call’d after ber name to this day in Malaga Don Juban 
havmg all bis chief kindred theie, he saild ovei to Barbary, 
and afterwaids bi ought over tbe King of Moioceo, and others 
with an Army, wbo suddenly invaded Spain, lying armless and 
open, and so conquer’d it Don Rodrigo died gallantly in tbe 
held, but what became of Don Juban, wbo for a particular 
revenge betrayed bis own Countiey, no Stoiy makes mention 
A few years before this bappend, Rodrigo came to Toledo, 
where imder tbe great Church there was a vault with huge 
iron doores, and none of bis Predecessois durst open it, because 
there was an old Propbesie, That when that vaiilt was open’d 
Spam should be conquered; Rodiigo, sbgbtmg the Prophesie, 
caus’d tbe doors to be bioke open, hoping to find there some 
Treasure, but when he entred, theie was nothmg found but the 
pictures of Moors, of such men that a little after fulfiUd the 
Prophesie 

Yet this last conquest of Spam was not perfect, for divers 
parts Korth-west kept still under Christian Kmgs, specially 
Biscay, which was never conquer’d, as Wales m Bntanny, and 
the Biscayners have much Analogy with the Welsh m divers 
thmgs ; They retam to this day the ongmall Language of 
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6‘pain. they aie the most mountainous end they are 

iei»uied the ancientst Genti}- , so that -when any as, to take the 
oidei oi Ivn.ghthood, tlieie aie no Inciuibitois, appointed to lind 
uhetner he Oe cleai ot the hloutl of the Mooi-s as in othei places 
Tne King* t\hen he comes ux:)on the Confine's, ofb one shoo 

before he can ticad upon any Biscay giouncl And he hath 
good leason to esteem that Pio\mee, iniegaid of diveis ad\an- 
tages he hath by it, foi he hath Ins best tiribei to build ships, 
hia best IMaimeis, and all his non thence 

Theie ueie dneis bluudv bat^-tdls 'tuixt the leranant of 
ChiiatAan-^, and the Moois foi 2 :e^ea lundicth ycait, tugelhei, 
and the Bjian^aids gv.tting giound iioic and more, cliive them 
ct last to Gi inada, tuenee also m the trae oi Feidmcnd and 
Isal)eha exnitc c^ei to Ba^baij laeie last King \ras Chi'_o, 
who ■«hen. he fled liom Gianada ciy^ng and uecxjing, the peo- 
ple upbi aided him. That he might well weej) like a woman, 
who could not defend himself and them like a man (This 
w^as that Feidinand who obtained fiom Rome the Title of 
Catholic, thotigh some Stones say that manv ages before 
Ricaiedus the fiist Oithodox King of the Gotiis, was stii’d 
Cathoheus in a Piovinciall Synod held at Toledo, which was 
continued by Alxihonsus the fii&t, and then made heieditaiy by 
this Feidmand ) 

This absolute conquest of the Moors hapned about Henry 
the se\enths time, when the foiesaid Ferdinand and Isabella 
had by alliance 3 oynd Castile and Aiagon, which wnth the dis- 
covery of the West Indies, which happend a little after, was 
the fiist foundation of that gieatnes w hereunto S^jain is now- 
mounted 

Afterwards there was an alliance with Burgundy and Aus- 
tria, by the first House the seventeen Piovinces fell to Spain, 
by the second Charles the fifth came to be Emperor and le- 
markable it is how the House of Austria came to that height 
from a mean Earl, the Eail of Hasburgh in Germany, who hav- 
ing bm one day a hunting, he oveitook a Priest who had bm 
with the Sacrament to visit a poor sick body , the Priest bemg 
tyr’d, the Earl lighted off his horse, helpt up the Priest, and 
so waited upon him afoot all the while till he brought him to 
the Church The Priest giving him his benediction at his 
going away, told him that for this great act of humility and 
piety, His Race should be one of the greatest that ever the 
world had, and ever since, which is some 240. years ago, the 
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Empire hath continued in that House, which afterwards was 
calld the House of Austria 

In Philip the seconds time the Spanish Monaichy came to 
its highest cumble, by the conquest of Portugall, whereby the 
East Indies, sundry islands in the Atlantic Sea, and diveis 
places in Barbary weie added to the Crown of Spain By 
these steps tins Crown came to this Grandeur , and truly give 
the Spaniard his due, he is a mighty Monarch, he hath Domin- 
ions in all parts of the woild (which none of the fouie Mon- 
aichies had) both m Europe, Asia, Africa, and America (which 
he hath solely to himself) though our Heniy the seventh had 
the fiist proffei made him So the Sun shines all the fouie 
and twenty houres of the naturall day upon some part or other 
of his Countreys, for part of the Antipodes are subject to him 
He hath eight Viceroy es m Europe, two in the East Indies, 
two in the West, two m Afiic, and about thirty provmciall 
soverain Commanders more , yet as I was told lately, in a dis- 
cours twixt him and our Pimoe at his being here, when the 
Piince fell to magnifie his spacious Domimons, the King 
answer’d, “ Sir, ’tis true, it hath pleas’d God to trust me with 
divers Nations and Countreys, but of all these there aie but 
two which yield me any clear revenues, viz. Spam and my 
West Indies, nor all Spam neither, but Castile onely, the lest 
do scarce quit cost, for all is drunk up twixt Governors and 
Garrisons , yet my advantage is to have the opportunity to 
propagat Chiistian Rehgion, and to employ my Subjects.” For 
the last, it must be granted that no Prince hath better means 
to breed bra\e men, and more variety of commands to heighten 
their spirits with no petty but Princely employments. This 
King besides hath other means to oblige the Gentry unto him, 
by such a huge number of Oommendams which he hath m his 
gift to bestow on whom he please of any of the three Orders 
of Knighthood • which England and France want Some 
Noble men m Spam can dispend 60000Z some 40 some 30 
and divers twenty thousand pounds per annum 

The Chuich here is exceeding rich both in revenues, plate, 
and buildmgs ; one cannot go to the meanest Countrey Chap- 
pell, but he will find Chalices, lamps, and candlesticks of silver 
There are some Bishops Bishopricks of 30000? per annum, 
and divers of 10000?. and Toledo is 100000? yearly revenue 
As the Church is noh, so it is mightily reverenced here, and 
very powerful!, which made Phihp the second rather depend 
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upon the Cleig 3 \ then the seculai Powei * iheiefore I do not 
see no\% can be caxl d a i>oore Countrey, considering the 

le^cnues aioresaid of Pimces and Pi elates , noi is it so thin 
of people as the ttoiLl makes it, and one reason may he that 
tl eie aie sixteen Uniieisxties m Spam, and m one of thesse 
theie tteie fitteen thoasand Students at one time wlien I 
wa^ theie 1 mean Salamanca and m this Village of Ma«liid (fot 
the King of '^pain rannoi keei-> constant couit in any Citj’") 
theie aie oitlmaiily dOOOuu souls Txs title that the coloni- 
zing of tliL Indies and the yais of Plandeis hate much diamd 
this Couiifey of peoide Sinco the expulsion, of the Moois, it 
IS also giovw^ Tu iinei, and not so full of cotii, loi those Mooi.s 
Mould giul> uij Mile It out ot tiie ye r loj.a of tile Craggy lulls, 
tet tney tis'd anothci giaui foi tnen biead, so that the Spaniard 
had noaglit else to do hut go M-ith his Asse to the maiket, and 
buy com of the Moois Theie lit’d heie also in times past 
a gieat numbei of Jews, till they vreie eypelld bj- Feidmand, 
and as I baie lead m an old Spanish Legend, the cause Mras 
this The King had a young Piinee to liis son, mIio Mras us'd 
to plat tvith a JeMish Doctoi that tras about the Couit, Mho 
had a ball ot gold in a stung hanging down his biest, the little 
Piince one day snatcht away the said gold ball, and earned it 
to the next room , the ball being hollow, opend, and Muthin 
there tvas painted oui Saviour kissing a Jews tail Hereupon 
they weie all suddenl 3 '" disteri’d and extei minated, yet 1 beleeve 
m Poitugall theie luiks j'et good store of them 

Foi the soyl of Spain, the fiuitfulnesse of then yallies recom- 
pences the stenlitj’' of their lulls, coin is then greatest want, 
and want oi lain is the cause of that, which makes them have 
need of then neighbours , yet as much as Spam beais is passing 
good, and so is everything else for the quality, noi hath any 
one a better hoise under him, a better cloak on his hack, a 
better sword by his side, better shooes on his feet, then the 
Spamaid, nor doth any drink better wine, or eat better fiuit 
then he, nor flesh for the quantity 

Touching the people, the Spaniard looks as high, though 
not so big as a Geiman, his excesse is m too much gravity, 
winch some who know him not well, hold to be a pride ; he 
caies not how little he labors, for poor Gascons and Morisco 
slaves do most of his work in field and vineyards ; he can 
endure much in the war, yet he loves not to fight m the dark, 
but m open day, or upon a stage, that all the world might be 
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■witnesses of his valour, so that you shall seldom hear of Span- 
laids employed in night seivice , noi shall one heaie of a duel 
heie in an age • He hath one good quality, that he is wonder- 
fully obedient to government foi the pioudest Don of Spain 
when he is prancing upon his ginet m the streets, if an 
Alguazil (a Saigeant) shew him his Vaie, that is a little white 
stafte he caiiieth as badge of his Otfice, my Don will down 
presently off his hoise, and yeeld himself his piisonei He 
hath another commendable quality, that when he giveth almes, 
he pulls of his hat, and puts it in the beggars hand with a 
gieat deal of humulity. His giavity is much lessned since the 
late Pioclamation came out against ruffs, and the King him- 
self shewd the fiist example , they weie com to that height of 
exces herein, that twenty shillings weie •us’d to be paid for 
starching of a luft and som, though perhaps he had never a 
shut to his back, yet would he have a totmg huge swellmg 
ruff about his neck He is spaiing in his Oidmaiy diet, but 
when he makes a Feast he is free and boimtifuU 

As to temporal! authoiity, specially Martiall, so is he veiy 
obedient to the Church, and beleevs all -with an imphcit faith 
He IS a great servant of Ladies, nor can he be blam’d, for as I 
said before he comes of a Gotish lace , yet he never biags of, 
noi blazes abioad his doings that way, but is exceedingly caie- 
full of the repute of any woman (a civility that we much want 
m England) He -will speak high woids of Don Philippo his 
King, but will not enduie a stranger should do so I have 
heard a Bisoayner make a Rodomontado, that he was as good 
a Gentleman as Don Philippo himself, for Don Philippo was 
half a Spaniard, half a German, haU an Italian, half a French- 
man, half I know not what, but he was a pure Bxscayner with- 
out mixture. The Spaniard is not so smooth and oyly in his 
complement, as the Italian, and though he will make stiong 
protestations, yet he will not swear out Complements like the 
Pienoh and English, as I heard when my Lord of Carlile was 
Ambassadoi in France, there came a gpreat Monsieur to see 
him, and having a long time banded, and swoin Complements 
one to another who shouhl go fiist out at a dore, at last my 
Lord of Carlile said, “ O Monseigneur ayez pitie de mon ame ” 

my Lord, have pity upon my soul). 

The Spamard is generally given to gfammg, and that in 
excesse , he will say his prayers before, and if he win, he will 
thank God for his good fortune after , their common game at 
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cards Cioi they veiy seldom i>laj at dice) is Pii.mera, at ■^'Lieh 
the King nevei shows In's game, but throws his cai d-s w xth then 
faces down on the table He is ^ lei chant of all the cards and 
dice thiough all the Kingdom, he hath them laade foi a pennv 
a pau, and he letails them ioi twel\e i)euce , so that ’tis 
thought he hath SOUUO? a \eai by thia» tuck at caids The 
Spaniaid is \ei% de\out in his way, foi I have seen him kneel 
in the veiv diit when the A%e Alary Lei lings ami some it 
thej' spy two stiaws or sticks ho eiosssewise in the street, they 
w'lll take them up and kxs^e them and lav them down again 
He walks as it he maicht, and seldome Io')ks on the giound, as 
if he contemnd it I was told or a “^pa^ia^d who haMng got a 
fall bj a stumble and biohe In^ nose use up and in a disdciin- 
full mamiei said, ‘Vc'lo a Id esto es cammai poi la tieiia” 
(This IS to walk upon eailh) The Labiadois and Countiey 
Swains heie aio stuidv and lationall men, nothing so simple or 
seitile as the Fiench Peasan, who is boin in chains ’Tis tiue, 
the Spaniaid is not so com ei sable as othei Nations, (uiilesse 
he hath tiateld) els is he like Alais among the Planets, im- 
patient of Conjunction noi is he so fiee in his gifts and 
rewards as the last Summei it hapued that Count Condamai 
wnth Sir Francis Cotmgton went to see a cuiious house of the 
Constable of Oastiles, which had been newdy built here ; the 
keepei of the house was veiy officious to shew’’ him eveiy room 
with the gulden, grotha’s, and aqueducts, and presented him 
writh some fiuits , Gondaniai haMiig bin a long time in the 
House, coming out, put many Complements of thanks upon the 
man, and so was going away, Sii Fiancis whispered him in 
the eaie and asked him whether he would give the man any 
thing that took such pains “Oh,” quoth Gondamar, “well 
remembered, Don Francisco, have you evei a double pistoll 
about you^ if you have, you may give it him, and then you 
pay him after the English manner, I have paid him alieady 
after the Spanish ” The Spaniard is much improv’d m policy 
since he took footing m Italy, and there is no Nation agrees 
wnth him better I will conclude this Character with a saying 
that he hath * — 


No ay hombre debaxo d’el fo’l 
Oomo el Italiano y el Espanol. 


Whereunto a Frenthman answered ; — 
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Dizes la verdad y tienes lazon, 

El uiio es puto, el otro ladion 

Englislied thus — 

Beneath the Sim ther’s no such man 
As IS the Spamaid and Italian 

The Fienchman ansu eis — 

Thou telPst the tiuth, and reason hast, 

The first’s a Theef, a Buggeiei the last 

Touching their -women, natme hath made a moie visible 
distinction t-wixt the two sexes heie, then else where , foi 
the men for the most pait aie swaithy and lough, but the 
women are made of a fai finei mould, they aie commonly little, 
and whereas there is a saying that to make a compleat woman, 
let her be English to the neck, French to the wast, and Dutch 
below , I may adde foi hands and feet let her be Spanish, foi 
they have the least of any. They have another saymg, a 
Frenchwoman in a dance, a Dutchwoman in the kitchin, an 
Itahan in a window, an Englishwoman at boaid, and the 
Spanish abed When they aie maned they have a piiviledge 
to wear high shooes, and to paint, which is generally practised 
heie, and the Queen useth it hei self They aie coy enough, 
but not so tioward as oui Enghsh, for if a Lady goe along the 
street, (^and ah women going heie vaild and then habit so 
generally hke, one can hardly distinguish a Countesse fiom a 
coblers wife) if one should oast out an odde ill sounding woid, 
and aske her a favoi, she will not take it ill, but put it off and 
answer you with some witty letort After 30 they aie com- 
monly past child-bearing, and I have seen women in England 
look as youthfull at 50 as here at 26 Money will do miiacles 
here in purchasing the favor of Ladies, oi anything els, though 
this be the Countrey of money, for it fuimsheth well-near all 
the world besides, yea their very enemies, as the Turk and 
Holiandei , insomuch that one may say the Ooyn of Spam is an 
Catholic as her King Yet though he be the greatest King of 
gold and silver Mines in the woild, (I think) yet the common 
currant Coyn here is copper, and herein I beloevo the Holiandei 
hath done h im more mischief by counterfeiting his copper 
corns, then by then arms, bunging it in by strange surrepti- 
tious wayes, as in hollow sows of tin and lead, hollow masts, in 
pitch buckets under water and other wayes But I fear to be 
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iuyinop-' to tliis ^iv.1 L to spe (.''c oi L i uaiiow t. 

t.ouiptt-''e* a &iePt Kirg liivleerl, though the Fieiicli j.n a slight- 
liig \%a3r conij^une Liib ilciiaichy to a Ueggai* cloak mule up ot 
*( ctcLc* , thuv aie iui^che'^ in«tec<l, but such as lie hath nut the 
hke The hast luflies is a juiteh embio^dei*! ^ith Pearl. 

CP 1 Diamonds Peiu is a xjatcli ej.Qbroydri<l \iith mas^v 
gold, MeXiOO with toiUei, Naples 6 c IMilan aie liatches of cloth 
ut Ti'''«ae anti li the*e x>atches ireie in one peece, tv hat would 
"i ectiiae of Lis cioak embiov derd w-ih Flowei deluces*-* 

Ju> tlesiin g voai Lox'jj to paidon this poor inix>eifeet papei 
ccus^deiiug the i. igh truant j of the feab3ect, I le&t 
Youi most humble feeivxtor, 

J H 

MEMOIRS OF THE LORD VISCOUNT DUNDEE. 

[JuHN GrvH^Ai of CHveiho.se, Vise >aiit D’o^dee, was born, about 1640 , 
educated pt St Audic.va , wajs a solruer uudei Tuieuue, Wiibam of Orange, and 
^Montrose , became one ol Cbaiies II s mo-st act.ve agenta m putting dov^n. the 
CoTenanters, Tva^ cilonel, sberi*! and pnvy cruurilor , in 1688 adhered to 
.Tame's IT ’s cause, and on Jul, 27 1689, ^as killed ui the moment of victory at 
the battle m the pa^s of Killiecrankie ] 

[The heroes of this immortal adventure were the officers who served under Kmg 
James for Dundee ni 1689 Disbanded after Dundee’s death at Killiecrankie, 
the> foimed a regiment in Eiench service Most of them were Dowlanders 3 

Ix Febiuary, 1695, the Company of Officers and the other 
two maiched fiom Silistad to Old Biisac, whence the Company o± 
Officers weie sent to Foit Cadette m the Rhine, where they lay 
one Yeai and foui Months Thence they marched to Stras- 
burg, and in December, 1697, Geneial Stirk appeared with 
16000 Men on the other side of the Rhine, winch obliged the 
IMarquess de Sell to diaw out all the Gaiisons in Alsace, who 
made up about 4000 Men, and he encamp’d on the other side of 
the Rhine, over against General Stirk, to prevent his passing the 
Rhine, and carrying a Budge over into an Island m the middle 
of the Rhine, which the French foresaw would be of great preju- 
dice to them, and that the Enemies Guns planted on that Island 
would extremely gaU their Camp, which they could not hinder 
for the deepness of the Water, and their wanting of Boats, for 
which the Marquis quickly sent, but coming too late, the Ger- 
mans had oarry’d a Bridge over into the Island, where they 
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posted above five Hundied Men, wlio by the Oideits of tbeir 
Engineers, entiench’d themselves , which the Company of Offi- 
cers peiceiving, vho always giasp’d aftei Ilonoui, and scorned 
all Thoughts of Danger, resolved to wade the Rivei, and at- 
tack the Geimans m the Island, and foi that effect, desired 
Captain John Foster, who then commanded them, to beg of the 
Maiquess that they might have Liberty to attack the Geimans 
m the Island, who told Captain Fostei, when the Boats came 
up, they should be the first that attacked Foster courteously 
thanked the Marquess, and told him they would wade into the 
Island, w’ho shrunk up his Shouldeis, pray’d God to bless them, 
and desued them to do what they pleas’d Captain Fostei 
went immediately to the Company of Officers, who with the 
other two got piivately to their Arms, it being under Night, 
and ty’d their Arms, Shoes, and Stockings about then Necks, 
advanced quietly to the Banks of the River, went softly in, and 
waded Hand in Hand, according to the Highland Fashion, where 
the Water was as high as then Breasts , and as soon as they past 
the depth of the River, they halted, unty’d their Cartouch-boxes 
and Fire-looks (all this while the Germans, in the Island, were 
very busy in entrenching themselves) , then they marched with 
rested Firelocks, and pouied in a whole Voley of Shot on them, 
at which Sui prize, the Enemy lan m Confusion, broke down 
their own Budges, and se-veral of them were di owned, the 
Officeis pursuing them close, killed several of them When 
the Marquess de Sell heard the firmg, and understood that the 
Germans were beat out of the Island, he made the Sign of the 
Cross on his Face and Breast, and declared publiokly that it 
was the bravest Action that ever he saw, and that his Army 
had no Honour by it 

As soon as the Boats came, the Marquis sent into the Island 
to acquamt the Officers, he woidd send them both Troops and 
Provisions, who thanked his Excellency, and desired he should 
be informed that they wanted no Troops, and could not spare 
time to make Use of Provisions, and only desired Spades, 
Shovels, and Pickaxes, wherewith they might entrench them- 
selves, which were immediately sent to them. The next Morn- 
ing, the Marquess came into the Island, and kindly embraced 
every Officer, and thanked them for the good Service they had 
done his Master, assuring them, he would write a true Account 
of their Honour and Bravery, to the Court of France, which at 
the readmg his Letters, immediately went to St. Germains, 
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and thanked King Janie® for the SeiMces his Sub-jacrs h^d done 
on the Rlime 

The IMaiqness gave p\eit one of the Company of Oniceis, 
a PiStole, and ihev encamp'd bix Weeks on that Island, when 
It was covered with Snott, and theie ve^e no Files to be 
kindletl in the Xiglit time, iieithei diust anj Man sleej) undei 
Pam of Death Geneial Stiik made se\eial Attempts to sui- 
piize the Island, and pa‘'S the Rhine, but the Omceia. tteie so 
watchful, that all lus> Eudeatuius veit m ^a^n, so that he was 
foiced to decanii?, and retieat to the Ctamtij- and that Island 
IS called at jaeseut. Ide dX&co>ce [Scotch Island], and will m 
liklthood heal tiiat Name tintd tiie Geneial Conflagiatxon. 




HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE. 

By WILLIA3I COIXINS 

Hotv sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all then countr\ 's wishes blest ' 

When Spiing, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 

She there shall dress a sweetei sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever tiod 

By faiiy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung 
There Ilonoi comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the tuif that wraps their clay. 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping heimit there ’ 

LETTERS ON THE STUDY AND USE OF HISTORY. 

By BOLmGBBOKE 

[Hssybt St Johy, Viscottst Boz.zNroBaoKB, English statesman and philoso- 
pher, was horn at Battersea in 1678 , graduated at Oxford Entering public life 
in 1700, he became Secretary for War and later Secretary of State, dormg the 
War of the Spanu^ Succession , and negotiated the Peace of Utrecht m 1713 
In 1714 he ousted his colleague Harley (Iiord Oxford), and became cbief minis- 
ter Pive days later Queen. Anne died, George I at once removed Bohng- 
broke , the latter fied to Prance to escape impeachment, leagued himself with 
the Pretender, and became his Secretary of State In 1723 be returned to Eng- 
land, but was not allowed to resume bis seat in the House of liOrds The rest 
of hrs hfe was spent in political agitation, m philosophic and polemic writing, 
and in justifying ius own career. He died December 12, 1761 He gave Pope 
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manj of the ideas foi the “ Essay on Man,” and -vvas a leading Deist His oiatory 
was said by his conteinpoiaiies to have sui passed that of eveij othei man Of 
his collected works, the best remembered aie “A Disseitation upon Paities, ’ 
“The Idea of a Patriot King,” and ‘Eetters on the Studj and Use of His- 
tory ”] 

CoxoEKKiisra the True Use and Advantages of It 

Let me say something of histoiy in geneial before I descend 
into the consideration of paiticulai parts of it, oi of the vaiious 
methods of study, or of the different views of those that apply 
themselves to it, as I had begun to do m my foimei letter 

The love of histoiy seems insepaiable from human natuie 
because it seems inseparable from self-love. The same principle 
m this instance carries us forwaid and backward, to future and 
to past ages. W e imagine that the things which affect us must 
affect posterity this sentiment iims through mankmd, from 
CfBsar down to the parish cleik m Pope’s “Miscellany ” We aie 
fond of preserving, as far as it is in oui frail power, the memory 
of our own adventures, of those of oui own time, and of those 
that preceded it. Rude heaps of stone have been raised, and 
ruder hymns have been composed, for tins purpose, by nations 
who had not yet the use of aits and letters To go no farther 
back, the triumphs of Odm were celebiated in runic songs, and 
the feats of our Biitish ancestors weie recorded in those of their 
bards The savages of America have the same custom at this 
day and long historical ballads of their huntmgs and their wais 
are sung at all their festivals There is no need of saying how 
this passion grows, among civilized nations, m proportion to the 
means of gratifying it but let us observe that the same princi- 
ple of nature directs us as strongly, and more generally as well as 
more early, to indulge our own curiosity, instead of preparing to 
gratify that of others The child hearkens with delight to the 
tales of his nurse . he learns to read, and he devours with eager- 
ness fabulous legends and novels m riper years he applies 
himself to history, or to that which he takes for history, to 
authorized lomanoe • and, even in age, the desiie of knowing 
what has happened to other men yields to the desire alone of 
relating what has happened to oui selves Thus history, tiue 
or false, speaks to our passions always. What pity is it, my 
lord, that even the best should speak to our understanding so 
seldom ? That it does so, we have none to blame but ourselves. 
Nature has done her part She has opened this study to ©very 
man who can read and think : and what she has made the most 
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agieeable, leason can make the most useful, application of our 
mmdfa But if "we consult oui leasou, -we shall be far fiom fol- 
ioTiing the examples of our fellow -creatuies, in this as in most 
othei eases, w ho ai e so proud of being’ rational AV © shall neither 
lead to sooth© our indolence, nor to giatify oui vanity as little 
shall we content ouiseltes to diudge like grammarians and 
Clitics, that othei s may be able to study with greater ease and 
piofit, like p>hilosopheis and statesmen * as little shall w'e affect 
the slendei merit of becoming gieat scholais at the expense of 
gioping all oui lives in the daik mazes of antiquity All these 
mistake the tiue diift of study, and the tiue use of history. 
Nature gat© us cuiiosity to excite the industry of our minds, 
but she never intended it should be made the principal, much 
less the sole, object of their application The tiue and proper 
object of this application is a constant improvement in private 
and in public vutue An apphcation to any study that tends, 
neither directly noi indirectly to make us better men and better^ 
citizens IS at best but a specious and ingenious sort of idleness, 
to use an expression of Tiilotson and the knowledge we acquire 
by it IS a creditable kind of ignoi ance, nothing more This ci edit- 
able kind of Ignorance is, in my opinion, the whole benefit which 
the generality of men, even the most learned, reap from the study 
of history and yet the study of history seems to me, of all others, 
the most proper to tram us up to private and public \iitue 

Your loidship may very well be ready by this time, and 
after so much bold censure on my part, to ask me, what then is 
the tiue use of history? m what respects it may serve to make 
us better and wnsei ? and what method is to be pursued in the 
study of it, for attaining these great ends? I will answer you 
by quoting what I have read somewhere or other, in Dionysius 
Halicarn, I think, that histo:^ is philosophy teachmg by 
ec^amples We need but to cast our eyes on the world, and we 
shall see the daily force of example we need but to turn them 
inward, and we shall soon discover why example has this force : 

“ Few by prudence,” says Tacitus, “ distinguish good from bad, 
the useful from the injurious , more are taught by the fortunes of 
others.” Such is the imperfection of human understanding, such 
the frail temper of our minds, that abstract or general proposi- 
tions, though ever so true, appear obscure or doubtful to us very 
often, till they are explained by examples . and that the wisest 
lessons in favor of virtue go but a little way to convince the 
judgment, and determme the will, unless they are enforced by 
39 
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the same means , and we are obliged to apply to ourselves what 
we see happen to other men Instructions by precept have the 
furthei disadvantage of coming on the authoiity of otheis, and 
fiequently require a long deduction of reasoning “ Men believe 
nioie fiom seeing than hearing, the way is long by piecepts, 
bhoit and effective by examples ** The reason of this 3udgment, 
which I quote from one of Seneca’s epistles, in confiimation of 
my own opinion, lests, I think, on this that when examples aie 
pointed out to us, theie is a kmd of appeal, with which we aie 
flatteied, made to our senses, as well as oui undei standings 
The instiuction comes then upon our own authoiity we fxame 
the precept after oui own experience, and yield to fact, when 
we lesist speculation But this is not the only advantage of 
instruction by example, for example appeals not to our undei - 
standing alone, but to our passions likewise. Example assuages 
these, or animates them , sets passion on the side of judgment, 
and makes the whole man of a piece, which is more than the 
strongest reasonmg and the clearest demonstration can do and 
thus forming habits by lepetition, example secures the obseiv- 
ance of those precepts which example insinuated Is it not 
Plmy, my lord, who says that the gentlest, — he should have 
added the most effectual, — way of commanding, is by example ? 

^ubetur exemjplo"*^ The harshest ordeis aie softened 
by example, and tyianny itself becomes peisuasive What pity 
it IS that so few prmces have learned this way of commanding ? 
But again * the force of examples is not confined to those alone 
that pass immediately under our sight the examples that 
memory suggests have the same effect in their degree, and a 
habit of recalling them will soon produce the habit of imitating 
them. In the same epistle from whence I cited a passage just 
now, Seneca says that Oleanthes had nevei become so perfect a 
copy of Zeno, if he had not passed his life with him , that 
Plato, Anstotle, and the other philosophers of that school 
profited more by the example than by the discourse of Socrates 
(But here, by the way, Seneca mistook for Socrates died two 
years according to some, and four years, according to others, 
before the birth of Aristotle and his mistake might come from 
the inaccuracy of those who collected for him , as Erasmus 
ol^ervas, after Quintilian, in his judgment on Seneca.) But be 
this, which was scarce worth a parenthesis, as it will ; he adds 
that Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Polysanus, men of great note, 
were formed by living under the same roof with Epicurus, not 
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by frequenting his school. These are instances of the foice of 
immediate example But joui loidship knows that the citizens 
of Rome jplacecl the images ot then ancestois in the vestibule of 
then houses, so that, 'whenevei they went m or out, these ven- 
eiable bustoes met then eyes, and lecalled the gloiioub actions 
of the dead, to file the h\ing, to excite them to imitate, and 
e\en to emulate then gieat foiefatheis The success answeied 
the design The viitue of one geneiation was tiansfused, by 
the magic of example, into several and a spiiit of heioism was 
maintained thiough many ages of that commonwealth Now 
these aie so many instances of the foice of i emote example; 
and iiom all these instances we may conclude that examples ot 
both kinds are necessaiy 

The school of example, my loid, is the woild and the mas- 
teis of this school aie history and expeiience I am fai tiom 
contending that the foimei is piefeiable to the latter I thmk 
upon the whole otherwise but this I say, that the foimer is abso- 
lutely necessary to piepaie us foi the latter, and to accompany 
us whilst we are undei the disciplme ot the lattei, that is, thiough 
the w'hole couise of oui li\e& No doubt some few' men may be 
quoted, to whom nature gave what ait and industiy can giie 
to no man. But such examples will prove nothing against me, 
because I admit that the study of history, without expeiience, 
IS insufficient, but assert that experience itself is so without 
genius Genius is preferable to the othei two , but I would 
wish to find the three together foi how great soever a genius 
may be, and how much soever he may acquire new light and 
heat, as he proceeds m his lapid course, oeitain it is that he 
will never shine with the full lustei, noi shed the full influ- 
ence he IS capable of, unless to his own experience he adds 
the experience of other men and other ages Genius, witliout 
the improvement, at least, of experience, is what comets once 
weie thought to be, a blazing meteor, irregular m his course, 
and dangerous in his approach , of no use to any system, and 
able to destroy any Mere sons of earth, if they have experi- 
ence without any knowledge of the history of the world, aie but 
half scholars in the science of mankind. And if they are con- 
versant in history without experience, they are worse than igno- 
rant , they are pedants, always mcapable, sometimes meddling 
and presuming The man who has all three is an honor to his 
country, and a pubhc blessing and such, I trust, your lordship 
wiR be in this century, as your great-grandfather was in the last. 
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I have insisted a little the longer on this head, and have made 
these distinctions the rather, because though I attiibute a gieat 
deal more than many will be ready to allow to the study ot his- 
tory, yet I would not willingly even seem to fall into the ridi- 
cule of asciibing to it such extravagant effects as several have 
done, from Tully down to Casaubon, La Mothe le Vayei, and 
other modem pedants When Tully infoims us, in the second 
book of his Tusculan disputations, that the fiist Scipio Afiicanus 
had always in his hands the works ot Xenophon, he advances 
nothing but what is piobable and reasonable To say nothing 
of the letieat of the ten thousand, nor of other paits of Xeno- 
phon’s writings, the images of virtue, represented in that ad- 
mirable picture of Cyropsedia, were pioper to enteitain a soul 
that was fraught with viitue, and Cyrus was woithy to be 
imitated by Scipio So Selim emulated Osesai, whose “ Com- 
mentaries ” weie tianslated foi his use, against the customs of 
the Turks so Caesar emulated Alexander , and Alexander, 
Achilles There is nothing ridiculous heie, except the use that 
IS made of this passage by those who quote it But what the 
same Tully says, in the fourth [second] book of his academical 
disputations, concerning Lucullus, seems to me very extraor- 
dinary “Though he had started fiom Rome inexpeiienced in 
military affairs, he came into Asia haring been made a geneial , 
partly by inquiiing of those who were skilled, partly by reading 
history , ” one would be ready to ascribe so sudden a change, 
and so vast an improvement, to nothing less than knowledge 
infused by inspiration, if we were not assured in the same place 
that they were effected by very natural means, by such as it is 
m every man’s power to employ. Lucullus, according to this 
account, verified the reproach on the Roman nobility which 
Sallust puts into the mouth of Marius But as I discover the 
passion of Manus, and his prejudices to the patricians, in one 
case, so I discover, methmks, the cunning of Tully, and his 
partiality to himself, in the other Lucullus, after he had 
been chosen consul, obtained by intrigue the government of 
Cilicia, and so put himself into a situation of commanding 
the Roman army against Mithridates Tully had the same 
government afterwards, and though he had no Mithridates, nor 
any other enemy of consequence, opposed to him; though all 
his military feats consisted in surprising and pillaging a parcel 
of Highlanders and wild Cilioians ; yet he assumed the airs of a 
conqueror, and described his actions m so pompous a style, that 
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the account becomes builesque He laughs, indeed, in one of 
his letteis to Atticue, at his generalship but if ure turn to 
those he vi rote to Ccelius Rufus, and to Cato, upon this occasion, 
or to those wherein he expresses to Atticus liis resentment 
against Cato, for not pioposing in his fa's or the honois usually 
decreed to conquerors, xve may see liosv vanity turned his head, 
and how impudently he insisted on obtaining a triumph Is 
it any strain now to suppose that he meant to insmuate, in 
the passage I have quoted about Lucullus, that the difterence 
between him and the foiniei governor of Cilicia, even in mili- 
taiy merit, aiose fiom the difteient conjunctuie alone, and that 
Lucullus could not have done in Cilicia, at that time, moie 
than he himself did ? Ciceio had read and questioned at least 
as much as Lucullus, an<l would therefoie have appeared as 
great a captain, if he had had as great a piince as Mithiidates 
to encountei But the tiuth is that Lucullus was made a 
gieat captain by theoiy, or the study of history, alone, no 
more than Feidmand of Spam and Alphonsus of Naples were 
cuied of despeiate distempeis by leading Livy and Quintus 
Cuitius a silly tale, which Bodin, Amyot, and otheis ha-ve 
picked up and propagated Lucullus had served in his youth 
against the Marsi, probably m other wars, and Sylla took early 
notice of him he went into the east with this genei al, and 
had a gieat shaie in his confidence He commanded in several 
expeditions It "was he who lestoied the Colophonians to then 
liberty and who punished the revolt of the people of Mytelene 
Thus we see that Lucullus was formed by experience, as well 
as study, and by an experience gained in those very countries 
where he gathered so many laurels afterwards in fighting against 
the same enemy The late duke of Mailborough never read 
Xenophon, most certainly, noi the relation peihaps of any 
modem wars , but he served in his youth under Monsieur de 
Turenne, and I have heard that he was taken notice of in those 
early days by that great man. He afterwaids commanded in 
an expedition to Ti eland, served a campaign or two, if I mis- 
take not, under king William in Flanders and besides these 
occasions, had none of gaming experience m war, till he came 
to the head of our armies m one thousand seven hundred and 
two, and triumphed, not over Asiatic troops, but over the 
veteran armies of France The Roman had on his side genius 
and experience cultivated by study the Briton had genius 
improved by expeiience, and no more. The first therefore is 
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not an example of "wliat study can do alone , but the latter is 
an example of what genius and expeiience can do without 
study They can do much, to be sure, when the first is given 
m a supeiioi degree But such examples are very raie and 
when they happen, it will be still true that they would have 
had fewer blemishes, and would have come nearer to the pei- 
fection of piivate and public viitue, in all the aits of peace and 
achievements of wai, if the views of such men had been en- 
laiged, and their sentiments ennobled, by acquiring that cast 
of thought and that temper of mind which will glow up and 
become habitual in every man who applies himself eaily to the 
study of histoiy as well as to the study of philosophy, with 
the intention of being wiser and better, without the affectation 
of being moie learned. 

The temper of the mind is formed, and a ceitain turn given 
to our ways of thinking , in a word, the seeds of that moial 
character which cannot wholly alter the natural character, but 
may correct the evil and improve the good that is in it, oi do 
the very contrary, are sown betimes, and much sooner than is 
commonly supposed. It is equally certain that we shall gather 
or not gather experience, be the better or the worse for this 
experience, when we come into the woild and mmgle amongst 
mankind, according to the temper of mind, and the turn of 
thought that we have acquiied beforehand and birng along 
with us They wrll tinctuie all our future acquisitions , so 
that the very same experience which seomes the judgment of 
one man, or excites him to virtue, shall lead another into error, 
or plunge him into vice From hence it follows that the 
study of history has in this respect a double advantage If 
experience alone can make us perfect in our parts, experience 
cannot begin to teach them till we are actually on the stage 
whereas, by a previous application to this study, we con them 
over at least, before we appear there we are not quite unpre- 
pared, we learn our parts sooner, and we learn them better 

Let me explain what I mean by an example There is 
scarce any folly or vice more epidemical among the sons of 
men than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity by which the 
people of each country are apt to prefer themselves to those of 
every other, and to make their own customs, and manners, 
and opinions the standards of nght and wrong, of true and 
false. The Chinese mandarins were strangely surprised, and 
almost moredulou% when the Jesuits showed them how small 
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a figure their empire made in the general map of the world 
The Samojedes wondeied much at the Czai of Muscovy for 
not living among them and the Hottentot, who returned 
fiom Europe, stripped himself miked as soon as he came home, 
put on his bracelets of guts and garbage, and grew stinking 
and lousy as fast as he could Now nothing can contribute 
more to prevent us fiom being tainted wnth this vanity, than 
to accustom ourselves eaily to contemplate the different nations 
of the eaith in that vast map which history spreads before us, 
in their rise and their fall, in their baibarous and civilized 
states, in the likeness and unlikeness of them all to one another, 
and of each to itself By frequently renewing this prospect to 
the mind, the Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, sacri- 
ficing a human victim to his god, will not appear more savage 
to oui eyes than the Spaniaid with a hat on his head, and a 
gomlla round his neck, sacrificing whole nations to his ambi- 
tion, his aval ice, and even the wantonness of his cruelty I 
might show, by a multitude of other examples, how history 
prepares us for experience, and guides us in it and many of 
these would be both curious and impoitant I might likewise 
bring several other instances, wheiein history serves to purge 
the mind of those national partialities and prejudices that we 
are apt to contract in our education, and that experience foi 
the most part rather confirms than removes* because it is 
foi the most part confined, like our education But I appre- 
hend growing too prolix, and shall therefore conclude this head 
by observing that though an early and proper application to the 
study of history will contribute extremely to keep our minds 
free from a ridiculous partiahty in fav'or of our own country, 
and a vicious prejudice against others, yet the same study wdl 
create in us a preference of affection to our own country 
There is a story told of Abgarus He brought several beasts 
taken in different places to Borne, they say, and let them loose 
before Augustus every beast ran immediately to that part of 
the Circus where a parcel of earth taken from his native soil 
had been laid. “ Oredat JudcsvA A.pella** This tale might 
pass on Josephus, for in him, I believe, I read it . but surely 
the love of our country is a lesson of reason, not an mstitution 
of nature Education and habit, obligation and interest, 
attach us to it, not instinct It is however so necessary to be 
cultivated, and the prosperity of all societies, as well as the 
grandeur of some, depends upon it so much, that orators Igy 
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then eloquence, and poets by their enthusiasm, have endeav- 
01 ed to work up this piecept of morality into a pimciple of 
passion But the examples which we find in histoiy, impioved 
by the lively desciiptions, and the just applauses or censures 
of histoiians, will have a much better and more peimanent 
effect than declamation, oi song*, or the dry ethics of mere 
philosophy In fine, to converse with historians is to keep 
good company many of them were excellent men, and those 
who weie not such have taken caie however to appeal such in 
then wiitmgs It must be therefore of great use to prepare 
oui selves by this conversation for that of the woild, and to 
leceive our fiist impiessions, and to acquire oui fiist habits, in 
a scene where images of viitue and vice aie continually repie- 
sented to us m the colors that belong piopeily to them, befoie 
we enter on another scene, where viitue and vice aie too often 
confounded, and what belongs to one is ascribed to the other 
Besides the advantage of beginning our acquaintance with 
mankind soonei, and of brmging with us into the woild and the 
business of it such a cast of thought and such a temper of 
mind as ■will enable us to make a better use of our experience, 
theie IS this fuithei advantage in the study of history, that the 
improvement we make by it extends to more objects, and is 
made at the expense of othei men wheieas that impiovement 
which IS the effect of our own experience is confined to fewer 
objects, and is made at our own expense To state the account 
fairly therefore between these two improvements though the 
latter be the more valuable, yet allowance being made on one 
side for the much greater number of examples that history pre- 
sents to us, and deduction being made on the other of the price 
we often pay for our experience, the value of the former will 
rise in proportion “I have recorded these things,” saj-s 
Polybius, after giving an account of the defeat of Regulus, 
“that they who read these commentaries may be rendered 
better by them , for all men have two ways of improvement, 
one arising from then own experience, and one from the 
experience of othei s ” “That f experience] is indeed plainer 
which arises through our own misfortunes, but that is safer 
which arises through those of others ” I use Casaubon’s tians- 
lation Polybius goes on and concludes, “that since the first 
of these ways exposes us to great labor and peril, whilst the 
second works the same good effect, and is attended by no evil 
circumstance, every one ought to take for granted that the 
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study o£ history is the best school where he can lea in how to 
conduct himself in all the situations of life Regulus had 
seen at Rome many examples of magnanimity, of fidgality, of 
the contempt ot riches and of othei viitues , and these ^ iitues he 
piacticed But he had not learned, nor had opportunity of 
learning another lesson, which the examples lecoided in histoiy 
inculcate iiequentljs the lesson of model ation An insatiable 
thiist ot militaiy fame, an unconfined ambition ot extending 
then empiie, an extiavagant confidence in then own courage 
and foice, aa insolent contempt ot then enemies, an impetuous 
oveibeaiing spiiit with winch thej puisued all their enter- 
puses, composed in his days the distinguishing chaiactei ot a 
Roman Whatever ttie senate and people lesolved, to the 
membeis of than commonwealth appealed both piacticable and 
jufat Neithei difficulties noi dangeis could check them , and 
then sages had not yet discovered that vntues m excess degen- 
eiate into vices Notwithstanding the beautiful rant which 
Horace puts into his mouth, I make no doubt that Regulus 
learned at Caithage those lessons of model ation winch he had 
not learned at Rome, but he learned them by expeiience, and 
the fiuits of this expeiience came too late and cost too dear, 
foi they cost the total defeat of the Roman aimy, the prolonga- 
tion of a calamitous wai w-hich might have been finished hy a 
gloiious peace, the loss of libeity to thousands of Roman citi- 
zens, and to Regulus himself, the loss of life m the midst of 
toiments, if we are to ciedit what is perhaps exaggei ation in 
the Roman authors 

Theie is anothei advantage, worthy oui observation, that 
belongs to the study of history , and that I shall mention lieie, 
not only because of the importance ot it, but because it leads 
me immediately to speak of the natuie of the impiovement 
we ought to have in oui view, and of the method in which it 
seems to me that this improvement ought to be pursued two 
paiticulars fiom which your lordship may think perhaps that I 
digiess too long The advantage I mean consists in this, that 
the examples which history presents to us, both of men and of 
events, are geuoially complete * the whole example is befoie us, 
and consequently the whole lesson, or sometimes the vaiious 
lessons, which philosophy proposes to teach us by this example. 
For first, as to men, we see them at their whole length in 
history, and we see them geneially there through a medium 
less partial at least than that of experience . for I imagine that 
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a whig oi a tory, whilst those paities subsisted, would have 
condemned in Saturninus the spiiit of faction which he ap- 
plauded in his own tribunes, and would have applauded in 
Diusus the spiiit of model ation which he despised in those of 
the contrary paitj, and which he suspected and hated in those 
of his own paity The villain who has imposed on mankind 
by his powei oi cunning, and whom expeiience could not un- 
mask for a time, is unmasked at length and the honest man, 
who has been misunderstood or defamed, is 3ustified before his 
story ends Or if this does not happen, if the villain dies with 
his mask on, in the midst of applause, and honoi, and wealth, 
and powei, and if the honest man dies under the same load of 
calumny and disgrace under which he lived, driven peihaps 
into exile, and exposed to want, yet we see histoiical justice 
executed, the name of one branded with infamy, and that of 
the other celebrated with panegyric to succeeding ages. “ I 
esteem it the chief office of annals that virtues be not kept 
silent, and that men may fear wicked words and deeds by 
reason of posterity and ill report.” Thus, aocoiding to 
Tacitus, and according to tiuth, from which his judgments 
seldom deviate, the principal duty of histoiy is to eieet a 
tribunal, like that among the Egyptians, mentioned by Diodo- 
rus Siculus, wheie men and princes themselves were iiied, 
and condemned oi acquitted, aftei their deaths , where those 
who had not been punished foi their ciimes, and those who 
had not been honoi ed foi their virtues, leceived a just retiibu- 
tion. The sentence is pronounced m one case, as it was m the 
other, too late to correct or recompense , but it is pronounced 
in time to render these examples of general instruction to man- 
kind Thus Cicero, that I may quote one instance out of 
thousands, and that I may do justice to the general charactei 
of that great man, whose particular failing I have censured so 
freely, — Cicero, I say, was abandoned by Octavius, and mas- 
sacred by Antony But let any man read this fragment of 
Ao'ellius Fuscus, and choose which he would wish to have 
been, the oratoi, or the tiiumvir? “As long as the human 
lace shall exist, as long as liteiature shall prevail, as long as 
honor shall be the lewaid of the highest eloquence, as long as 
nature oi fortune shall stand, or memory endure, you will be 
esteemed by posterity a wonderful intellect, and though pro- 
scribed m one age, you will proscribe Antony in all.” 

Thus again, as to events that stand recorded in history, we 
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bee tliem all, wo see them as they followed one anothei, oi as 
they pioduced one another, causes or effects, immediate oi re- 
mote We aie cast back, as it were, into foimer ages we live 
wuth the men who lued befoie us, and we inhabit countnes 
that we nevei saw Place is enlarged, and time prolonged, m 
this manner , bO that the man who appLes himself early to the 
btudy of history maj’ acquire in a few 5 ears, and befoie he sets 
his foot abroad in the woild, not only a more extended knowl- 
edge of mankind, btit the experience o± more centuiies than 
any of the patiiaichs saw The events w e are witnesses of, m 
the course of the longest life, ajipeai to us "very often original, 
unprepared, single, and un-ielatne, if I may use such an ex- 
piession foi w^ant of a better m English , 111 French I would 
say isolSa they appear such "veiy often, aie called accidents, 
and looked on as the effects of chance , a w’ord, by the W’ay, 
which IS in constant use, and has fiequently no determinate 
meanmg We get over the present diificulty, we improve the 
momentary advantage, as w’ell as we can, and we look no 
farther Experience can cany us no farther , for experience 
can go a very little w ay back in discovering causes and effects 
are not the objects of experience till the;> happen From hence 
many errors m judgment, and by consecxuence in conduct, neces- 
sarily arise And here too lies the difference we are speaking 
of betw’een history and ex^ierience The advantage on the side 
of the former is double In ancient history, as wre ha've said 
already, the examples are complete, which are incomplete in 
the course of exjieiience The beginning, the progression, and 
the end appear, not of particular reigns, much less of particular 
enterprises, or systems of policy alone, but of governments, of 
nations, of empires, and of all the various systems that have 
succeeded one another in the course of their duration In 
modern history the examples may be, and sometimes are, in- 
complete , but they have this advantage when they are so, that 
they serve to render complete ihe examples of our own time 
Experience is doubly defective 5 we are born too late to see the 
beginning, and we die too soon to see the end of many things 
History supplies both these defects. Modern Instoiy shows 
the causes, when experience presents the effects alone , and 
ancient history enables us to guess at the effects, when ex- 
perience presents the causes alone Let me explain my mean- 
ing by two examples of these kinds, — one past, the other actu- 
ally present 
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When the levolution of one thousand six hundied and 
eighty-eight happened, few men then alne, I suppose, went 
farther m then search aitei the causes of it, than the extra\ a- 
gant attempt of king James against the religion and libertj^ 
of his people His formei conduct, and the passages of king 
Chailes the second’s leign might rankle still at the heaits of 
some men, but could not be set to account among the causes 
of his deposition, since he had succeeded, notwithstanding 
them, peaceably to the thione and the nation in geneial, 
even many of those who would have excluded him from it, 
weie desirous, or at least, willing, that he should continue in 
it ISTow this example, thus stated, affoids, no doubt, much 
good instiuction to the kings and people of Britain But tins 
instruction is not entire, because the example thus stated, and 
confined to the expeiience of that age, is imperfect King 
James’ maladministiation rendered a revolution necessaiy 
and piacticabie , but his maladministration, as well as all 
his preceding conduct, was caused by his bigot attachment to 
popery, and to the principles of arbitiary government, from 
which no warning could divert him. His bigot attachment 
to these was caused by the exile of the royal family, this exile 
was caused by the usuipation of Cromwell, and Ciom well's 
usuipation was the effect of a fdrmer lebellion, begun not 
without reason on account of liberty, but without any valid 
pretense on account of leligion Duimg this exile, our piinccs 
caught the taint of popeiy and foieign politics We made 
them unfit to govern us, and after that weie forced to recall 
them that they might rescue us out of anaichy It was neces- 
sary therefore, your loidship sees, at the revolution, and it 
IS more so now, to go back m history, at least as far as I have 
mentioned, and perhaps farther, even to the beginning of king 
James the fiist’s reign, to render this event a complete exam- 
ple, and to develop all the wise, honest, and salutary precepts 
with which It IS pregnant, both to the king and subject 

The othei example shall be taken from what has succeeded 
the 1 evolution Few men at that time looked forwaid enough 
to foresee the necessary consequences of the new constitution 
of the revenue that was soon afteiwaids formed, nor of the 
method of fimding that immediately took place ; which, absurd 
as they are, have continued ever since, tiU it is become scaioe 
possible to alter them. Pew people, I say, foresaw how the 
creation of funds, and the multiplication of taxes, would in- 
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eir'ase yeailj' the poTrei of the eio\rn, and bung oui libcities, 
]►> a natuial and necessaiy piogiession, into moie leah though 
]e'a ajjpaient dangei, than they weie in betoie the ie\olation 
riie ext-ebbive ill husbandit piacticed fiom the beginning of 
Viug William’s leign, and -uhich laid the foundations ot all 
Tte feel aiid all we teai, was not the effect of ignoiance, mib- 
take, or what we call chance, but of debign and scheme m 
those who had the sw aj at that time I am not so uncharita- 
)ile, howe% ei, as to believe that they intended to bung uxjon 
then countiy all the mischiefs that w^e, who came aftei them, 
exjifciience, and appiehend No, thej saw the mea&uies they 
took singly’, and unieiatueU'. oi ielati%ely alone to some imme- 
diate object The notion of attaching men to the new govern- 
ment, by tempting them to embaik their ±oi tunes on the same 
btittom, w’'as a leubon of state to boine the notion of creating 
a new', that is, a moneyed interest, m opposition to the landed 
inteiest, oi as a balance to it, and of acquiiing a supeiioi in- 
fluence in the city of London at least by the establishment 
ot gieat coipoiations, was a leason of paity to otheis and I 
make no doubt that the opportunity of amassing immense 
estates by the management of funds, by tiafi&ckmg in paper, 
and by all the aits of jobbing, was a reason of private interest 
to those who supported and improved this scheme of iniquity, 
if not to those who devised it. They looked no faithei Nay, 
we who came aftei them, and have long tasted the bittei fiuits 
of the coiiuption they planted, were fai from takmg such an 
alaim at oui distress, and oui dangei, as they deserved , till 
the most remote and fatal effect of causes, laid by the last 
generation, was veiy neai becoming an object of experience 
in this Youi loidship, I am suie, sees at once how much a 
due leflection on the passages of foimei times, as they stand 
lecoided m the histoiy of oui own, and of other countries, 
would have deteiied a free people fiom trusting the sole man- 
agement of so great a revenue, and the sole nomination of 
those legions of officers employed in it, to their chief magis- 
trate There remained indeed no pretense foi doing so, when 
once a salary was settled on the prince, and the public revenue 
was no longer m any sense his revenue, nor the public expense 
his expense. Give me leave to add that it would have been, 
and would be still, more decent wath regard to the prince, and 
less repugnant if not more conformable to the prmciple and 
practice too of our government, to take this power and influ- 
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ence fiom the pimce, oi to shaie it with him, than to exclude 
men fiom the pii\ilege of lepiesenting then fellou -subjects 
who would choose them in pailiament, puiely because they are 
employed and trusted by the piince 

Youi loidship sees not only how much a due leflection 
upon the expeiience of othei ages and couiitiies ivoiild have 
pointed out national coiiuption, as the natuial and neoessaiy 
consequence of investing the ciown with the management o± 
so gieat a levenue, but also the loss of liberty, as the natuial 
and necessaiy consequence of national coiiuption 

These two examples explain sufficiently what they aie 
mtended to explain. It only lemains theiefoie upon this 
head, to obseive the diffeience between two manneis in which 
histoiy supplies the defects of our own experience It shows 
us causes as m fact they were laid, with then immediate 
effects and it enables us to guess at futuie events It can 
do no moie, m the natuie of things My lord Bacon, in his 
second book of the “ Advancement of Learning,” having m his 
mind, I suppose, what Philo and Josephus asseited of Moses, 
affirms divine histoiy to have this pierogative, that the narra- 
tion may be before the fact as well as aftei. But since 
the ages of prophecy, as well as miiacles, aie past, we must 
content oui selves to guess at what will be by what has been . 
we have no other means in our power, and histoiy furnishes 
us with these. How we are to improve and apply these 
means, as well as how we aie to acquire them, shall be deduced 
more particularly in another letter 
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Bv JAMES THOMSON 

[Jamcs Thohson a Scottish poet, born at Ednam, September 11, 1700, 
died at the Leeward Islands, August 27, 1748 His father was a minister and 
the son was intended for the same profession, studying to that end m Edmbuigh 
The mmistry being distasteful to him, he became a tutor, then held an appoint- 
ment in the Court of Chancery, and finally in 1744 became surveyor general of 
the leeward Iblands His most famous poems are “The Seasons,*^ published in 
four parts, 1726-1730, and “ Tne Castle of Indolence” (1748) He also wrote 
several plays and less successful poems J 

In lowly dale, fast by a nvePs side, 

With woody hill o*ei hill encompassed round. 
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A most enchanting tv i/aid did abide. 

Than -whom a fiend moie fell is no'W'here found 
It V s I ■ween, a lovely spot ot giound, 

And theie a reason atween Jane and May 

Half prankt T\ith spiing, -with suniniei half xi^')xc-vni d, 

A lio^less climate made, -where, sooth to 1 1 ;; , 
iKo living V ighi could -woik, ne caied e-ven foi iilav 

TTa^s naught aiound but images of lest 
Sit-eit-soothmg gio%es, and quiet lawns between, 

And flow ei-^ beds that sliiinbeions influence kest, 

Fxoni poiipies bieathed, end beds of pleasant gieen, 
Wheu.e nevei jet vas creeping cieatuie <56er 
Mej»ntiiae, uuii imbeied glitceimg st^ean^iets plaj ed 
And hulled eveijisheie then nateis sheen. 

That, as thej bickeied thxough the sunny glade. 

Though lestless still themselves, a lulling murznar made 

J oined to the prattle of tho purling rills 
Weie heaid the lowing heids along the vale, 

And flocks loud bleating fiom the distant hills 
And \ acaut shepherds piping in the dale , 

And, now and then, sweet Philomel -would wail, 

Oi stockdoves plam amid the forest deep. 

That diowsy rustled to the sighing gale , 

And still a coil the giasshoppei did keep , 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep 

Pull in the x'>a'Ssage of the vale, above, 

A sable, silent, solemn foiest stood, 

Wheie naught but shado-wy foims were seen to move. 

As Idless fancied in her di earning mood , 

And up the hills, on either side, a -wood 
Of blackening pines, aye wa-ving to and fxo. 

Sent forth a sleepy honor thiough the blood , 

And where this \ alley winded out, below. 

The murmuring mam was heard, and scarcely heaid, to flow 

A pleasmg land of drowsihead it was. 

Of di earns that wave befoie the half-shut eye. 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

Poiever flushing round a summer sky 
There eke the soft dehghts, that -witohmgly 
Instill a wanton sweetness through the breast; 

And the calm pleasures always hovered mgh. 

But whatever smacked of noyanoe or unrest. 

Was far, far off expelled fiom this delicious nest 
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The landscape such, inspiimg peifect ease, 

Wheie Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 

Close hid his castle ’mid embowering tiees. 

That half shut out the beams of Phoebus blight. 
And made a kind of checkeied day and night 
Meanwhile imceasmg at the massy gate, 

Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed , and to his lute, of ciuel fate 
And laboi haish, complained, lamenting man^s estate 


MANON LESCAUT. 

Bv ABBE PRBVOST 


[Abb± Antoive Frakqois Pke>o3t d’E-^iles, better known as the Abb6 
Pr6\ost, was bom of good family at Hesdin, Artois, Apiil 1, 1697 , died neai 
Chantilly, November 23, 1763 He served for a time m the army, and m 1719 
joined the Benedictines of St Manr, leavmg the order m 1727 He then went 
to Holland and gave his time wholly to writing He published ** M4moiies d’un 
Homme de Qualit6 ” (8 vols , 1728-1732), “ L’Histoire de M Cleveland ” (8 vols , 
1732-1739), “Ee Doyen de Killerino” (6 vols , 1736), “ Histoire du Chevalier 
des Giieux et de Manon Eesi-ant (1731), and many essays and translations 
** Manon Eescaut ” is his gieatest work and one ot the greatest of French novels ] 

On quitting me my father went to pay a visit to M G 

M He found him with his son, whom the guardsman had 

safely restored to libeity. I never learned the particulais ot 
their conversation , but I could easily infer them from the dis- 
astrous results They went togethei (the two old gentlemen) 
to the lieutenant general of police, from whom they requested 
one favor each the first was to have me at once libeiated from 
Le Ch&telet ; the second to condemn Manon to perpetual im- 
prisonmenb or to transport her for life to Ameiica. They 
happened at that very peiiod to be sending out a number of 
convicts to the Mississippi The lieutenant general promised 
to have her embarked on board the first vessel that sailed. 

M G M and my father came together to bring me 

the news of my liberation M. G M said something 

civil with reference to what had passed , and having congratu- 
lated me upon my happiness in having such a father, he exhorted 
me to profit henceforward by his instruction and example My 
father desired me to express my sorrow for the injustice I had 
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e\en contemplated against his family and my giatitude ior his 
having pssisted in piocuimg my libeiation 

We aE left the piison togethei tvithont the mention of Man- 
on b name I dared not in their piesence speak of hci to the 
turnkeys Alas ’ all my entreaties mhei favor would ha\e been 
ii^selcbs The cruel sentence upon !Manon had ai lived at the 
same time as the w an ant toi my discharge The unfoitunate 
gill w as conducted m an hoar aftei to the hospital to bo there 
thisaedwith some othei wi etched women who had been con- 
demned to the same punishment 

My fathei having toiced me to accompany him to the house 
wheie he was lesiding, it was neai six o’elook befoie I had an 
opportunity of escaping Ins Mgilaiice In letuimrg to Le 
Chatelet my only wish was to comey some lefieshments to 
^lanon, and to i ecommend hei to the attention of the porter , 
foi I had no hoiDe ot being peimitted to see her , noi had I as 
yet had time to reflect on the best means of rescuing hei 

I asked foi the porter I had won his heart as much by my 
libeiality to him as bj- the mildness of my mannei , so that, hav- 
ing a disposition to sei^ e me, he spoke of Manon s sentence as a 
calamity which he smceiely legietted, since it was calculated to 
moitify me I was at hist unable to compiehend his meaning 
We conveised for some minutes without my understanding him. 
At length, peicei'v ing that an explanation was necessaiy, he gave 
me such an one as on a foimei occasion I wanted com age to 
relate to you, and which e\en now makes my blood cmcEe m 
my ^elns to lemember 

Nevei did apojplexy pioduce on mortal a more sudden or 
teiiible effect than did the announcement of Manon’s sentence 
uj3on me I fell prostiate, with so intense a palpitation of the 
heart that as I swooned I thought that death itself was come 
upon me This idea contmued even aftei I had been restored to 
my senses I gazed aioimd me upon eveiy pait of the room, 
then upon my own paialyzed limbs, doubting, in my deliiium, 
whethei I still boie about me the aitiibutes of a living man. 
It IS quite certain that, in obedience to the desire I felt of tei- 
minating my suffeiings, even by my own hand, nothing could 
have been to me more welcome than death at that moment of 
anguish and despair. Religion itself could depict nothing more 
insupportable aftei death than the racking agony wuth which I 
was then convulsed. Yet, by a miracle, only within the power 
of omnipotent love, I soon legained strength enough to express 
26 
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my giafcitude to Heaven foi lestormg me to sense and leason 
My death, could ha\e only been a relief and blessing to m;^belt , 
whereas Manon had occasion foi my prolonged existence, in 
ordei to deliver her, to succoi her, to avenge hei wrongs , I 
swore to devote that existence unremittingly to these objects 

The porter gave me every assistance that I could ha\e ex 
pected at the hands of my oldest friend , I accepted his sei- 
viceb with the liveliest gratitude “ Alas ^ ” said I to him, 
“3^ on then aie affected by my sufleimgs ^ The whole woild 
abandons me, my own father pioves one of the veiy cruelest 
of my persecutors , no person feels pity for me ’ You alone, in 
this abode of suffering and shame, — you alone exhibit compas- 
sion foi the most wi etched of mankind ^ ” He advised me not 
to appeal in the street until I had lecovered a little from my 
affliction “ Do not stop me,” said I, as I went out , “ we shall 
meet again soonei than you imagine get leady your daikest 
dungeon, for I shall shortly become its tenant ” 

In fact, my first idea was nothing less than to make away 
with the two G M s and the lieutenant general of po- 

lice, and then to attack the hospital, sword in hand, assisted 
by all whom I could enlist in my cause Even my tathei’s 
hfe was hai dly i espected, so just appeared my feelings of ven- 
geance , foi the porter had informed me that he and G 

M were jointly the authors of my rum 

But when I had advanced some paces into the street, and 
the fiesh air had cooled my excitement, I gradually viewed 
matters in a more rational mood The death of our enemies 
could be of little use to Manon , and the obvious effect of such 
violence would be to deprive me of all other chance of serving 
her Besides, could I ever bring myself to be a cowardly 
assassin By wbat other means could I accomplish my le- 
venge? I set all my ingenuity and all my efforts at woik to 
piocuie the deliveiance of Manon, leaving everything else to 
be considered heieafter when I had succeeded m this first and 
paramount object. 

I had veiy httle money left j money, however, was an indis- 
pensable basis for all my operations I only knew three per- 
sons fiom whom I had any right to ask pecuniary assistance, — 

M de T Tibeige, and my father There appeared little 

chance of obtaining any from the two latter, and I was really 

ashamed again to importune M de T But it is not in 

desperate emergencies that one stands upon points of ceremony- 
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I vto It Hi A to the semiiiaiy of Sc Sulpice, witlioat con*i.deiin *3 
lietliei I siiould be lecogiiized I a’sked foi Tiberge Ha^s 
hi »t ^ orub bh.j vT ed me that he kjjew not uAixg of my Idlest acl- 
^ertiiAe this, made me change the design I had oiiginally 
toimed of appealing at once to his compasAon I spoke gen- 
' lally oi the pleasure it had given me to see my fathei again 
a xd I then begged of him to lend me some nionej', undei the 
pietext ot being anxious before I left Paii-s to pay a few little 
debts which I wished to keep seciet He handed me hiS purse, 
without a single lemaik I took tweiiti oi twenty -fit e pourds, 
wLxcli ii CO i^-a^ned I {>iieied him my note oi hand, but he was 
no geneiojs to rrcept -t 

1 tnen went t a M de 1 I had no -uSserte with him 

I plainlv told him my misfoitar^-s and distress He already 
line’-v et el j thing, and had mfoimecl lumseif eten of the most 
iiitimg ciicumscance, on account of the iiiteiest he natuiallj 

took in young G IM "s adventuie He however listened 

to lue and seemed sinoeielj' to lament what had occnried 
When I consulted him as to the best means of rescuing Manon, 
he answeied that he saw such little ground for hope that with- 
out some extiaoidmaiy inteipo»ition ot Providence it would be 
folly to expect lelief that he had paid a visit expressly to the 
hospital since !Manon had been tiansteirod fiom the Chatelet, 
but that he could not even obtain pei mission to see her, as the 
lieutenant general of police had given the strictest orders to 
the contiaiy , and that, to complete the catastrophe, the unfor- 
tunate train of convicts, in which she was to be included, was 
to take its departure from Pans the day but one after 

I was so confounded by what he said, that if he had gone 
on speakmg for another hour, I should not have interrupted 
him He continued to tell me that the reason of his not call- 
ing to see me at the Chatelet was that he hoped to be of more 
use by appearing to be unknown to me , that for the last few 
houis, since I had been set at liberty, lie had in vain looked for 
me, in oidei to suggest the only plan through which he could 
see a hope of averting Manon’s fate He told me it was dan- 
gerous counsel to give, and implored me never to mention the 
part he took in it it was to find some enterprising fellows, 
gallant enough to attack Manon’s guard on gettmg outside the 
baiiiere. Nor did he wait foi me to uige a plea of povert 3 ' 
♦‘Here is fifty pounds,” he said, presenting me his purse , “it 
may be of use to you , you can lepay me when you are m 
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bettei circumstances ” He added that if the fear of losing his 
charactei did not present him from embaiking in such an en- 
teipiise, he would ha\e willingly put his sword and his life at 
my service 

This unlooked-foi geneiosity ahected me to teais I ex- 
piessed my giatitude with as much waimth as my depiessed 
spiiits left at my command, I asked him if theie wei e nothing 
to be expected fiom iiitei ceding with the heutenant geneial o£ 
police he said that he had consideied that point, but that he 
looked upon it as a hopeless attempt, because a favor of that 
nature was nevei accoided without some strong motive, and he 
did not see what mducement could be held out for engaging 
the mtei cession of any peison of powei on her behalf, that if 
any hope could possibly be entei tamed upon the point, it must 

be by woikmg a change in the feelings ot old G M 

and my fathei, and by prevailing on them to solicit from the 
lieutenant geneial of police the revocation of Manon’s sentence 
He offeied to do everything m his powei to gam over the 

youngei G M , although he fancied a coldness m that 

gentleman’s manner towards him, probably from some suspi- 
cions he might euteitain of his being concerned in the late 
affair , and he entieated me to lose no oppoitunity of effecting 
the desiied change in my fathei ’s mind 

This was no easy undeitakmg foi me , not only on account 
of the diffilculty I should naturally meet m overcoming his 
opmion, but foi anotlier reason which made me fear even to 
approach him I had quitted his lodgings contiary to his ex- 
press orders, and was resolved, smce I had learned the sad fate 
of my poor Manon, never again to leturn thithei I was not 
without apprehensions indeed of his now letainmg me against 
my wnll, and peihaps taking me at once back with him into the 
country My eldei biothei had formeily had lecouise to this 
violent measure Ti ue, I was now somewhat older , but age 
is a feeble argument against loice I hit upon a mode, how- 
evei, of avoiding this dangei, which was to get him by oon- 
tiivance to some public place, and theie announce myself to 
him under an assumed name. I immediately lesolved on this 

method M. de T went to G M ’s, and I to the 

Luxembourg, whence I sent my father woid that a gentleman 
waited there to speak with him. I hardly thought he would 
come, as the night was advancing He, however, soon made 
his aiipearance, followed by a servant . I begged of him to 
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c*liuos.f^ d walk ’ttlieie we could be alone We walked at least a 
h md-ed paces A,TUliout speaking He doubtless imagined that 
so much pieoadtion could not be taken •VMthout some impoitant 
object He w aited foi nn opening speech, an«l I Mas meditat- 
ing hoM to commence it 
At lengtn I began 

'■‘Sii ” said I, tiembliug, “joii aie a good and afbectionate 
pireni , you ha^e loaded me with iavoxs and have foigxven me 
an infinite numbex ot taults , I also in mv turn call Heaven to 
V. itiiess the sinceie and tendei and lespecttul sentiments I en- 
teitain toMaids yoa But it does seem to me rhatjoni luex- 
oiaule seveiity ’ 

- Well, sii, iiiv scveiity*” mteiiupted fathei, who no 
doubt foUiid my hesitation little suited to his xinpctience 

“Ah, sii,” I leplied, it does seem to me that voui seventy 
is excessive in the jienaltj’ you inflict upon the unioitunate 

IMauon You have taken only IM G M ’s lepoit ot 

hei His hatied has made him lejiieseut hei to you m the 
most odious colois , you have foimed a fiightful idea of hei 
She IS, on the coutiaiy, the mildest and most amiable of living 
cieatuies, would that Heaven had but insiuied you at any one 
moment with the desire of seemg hei ^ I am convinced that 
50U -would be not less sensible of hei peiteotions than your 
unhappy son Y ou vv ould then have been hei adv'ocate , you 

would have abhoried the foul aitifices of G M , you 

would hav’-e had pity on both hei and me Alas^ I am per- 
suaded of it , youi heait is not insensible , it must ere now 
hav e melted -w ith compassion " 

He mteiiupted me again, peiceivmg that I spoke with a 
warmth which would not allow me to finish v’-ei}’ briefly He 
begged to know with what lequest I intended to wind up so 
lei vent an haiangue 

“ To ask my life at youi hands,” said I, “ which I never can 
letain if Manon once embark for Ameiica ” 

“No^ no ^ ” replied he, in the severest tone, “I would 
rathei see you lifeless than mfamous and depraved ” 

“We have gone far enough, then,” said I, catching hold of 
his arm , “ take from me m common mercy my life, weary and 
odious and msupportable as it henceforward must be , for m 
the state of despair into which you now plunge me death would 
be the greatest favor you could bestow, — a favor worthy of a 
fathei’s baud.” 
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I should only give you what you desei ve," leplied he ^ “I 
know fathers who ■v\ould not have shovn as much patience as 
1 ha\e, but would themselves ha\e executed speedj 3ustice , 
but it IS my foolish and excessive forbeaiance that has been 
youi lum ’’ 

I thiew myself at his feet Ah ^ ” exclaimed I, “ if j’ou 
have still any remains of meicy, do not harden youi heait 
against my distress and soiiow Remembei that I am youi 
child ' Alas ^ think ol my pooi mothei ^ You loved her ten- 
deily ^ Would you have suffeied her to be torn from youi 
arms 9 You would have defended her to the death ^ May not 
the same feehng then be pardoned m others'? Can persons 
become baibaious and cruel after having themselves experi- 
enced the softening influence of tenderness and giief ? ” 

“ Breathe not again the sacred name of your mothei,” he 
exclaimed, in a voice of thundei , “the veiy allusion to hei 
memoiy lOUses my indignation Had she ll^ed to witness the 
unredeemed profligacy of your life, it would have brought her 
in pam and sorrow to hei giave Let us put an end to this 
discussion,” he added, “it distresses me, and makes not the 
slightest change in my determination I am going back to my 
lodgings, and I desire you to follow me ” 

The cool and resolute tone in which he utteied this com- 
mand convinced me that he was inexorable I stepped some 
paces aside for fear he should think fit to lay hands upon me 
“ Do not moiease my misery and despaii,” said I to him, 
“by forcmg me to disobey you It is impossible foi me to 
follow you, and equally so that I should continue to live, 
after the unkind treatment I have experienced from you. I 
theiefoie bid you an eternal adieu When you know that I 
am dead, as I shall soon be, the paternal affection which you 
once entei tamed for me may be peihaps ie\ived ” 

As I was about to turn away from him, “You refuse then 
to follow me,” cued he, m a tone of excessive anger. “ Go ’ 
go on to youi ruin^ Adieu, ungiateful and disobedient boy ^ ” 
“Adieu f ” exclaimed I to him, in a burst of giief, “adieu, 
cruel and unnatural father ^ ” 

I left the Luxembouig, and rushed like a madman thiough 

the streets to M de T ’s house I raised my hands and 

eyes as I went along, invoking the Almighty Poweis “ Oh, 
Heaven,” cried I, “will you not piove more merciful than 
man 9 The only hope that remains to me is from above ^ ” 
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'le T -had not vet xetaxnetl home i*uo he ai_i\el 

h^foie inam' minntt-s Jia.d elapsed His ne^otxPtj.oii had been 
nasu'^ctssful es my ovn He told me so with the most soi- 

lo'viai coanlenance Youn*^ G I\I , although less iiii- 

c«*.eri than his rathex agamsst Alanon and me, w ouhl not undextake 
ta petition in oui fa\oi lie ’v%a^ in great nieasuic de ceiled by 
the tear vhich he himself had of the vmdieti\e ol I loehei, ’uho 
had ali^*adv vented his angei rga^nst him toi his design ol 
loiiiiinG a connection sitli IManon 

dlieie onlv leiiiaxiicd to me, theiefoxe, the xolent mee^mcs 

\\Iiieh M de T x^ad suggeateo I no^> confined all my 

hope> to them Txie\ voie (^['’lestxonle&s most ■'ixiceit<.”n , but 
tiie^ hexd oat to me, at iepat, au. ja.anti h c j laolation m the 
ceitamn ol meeting ucrth m the r tte npt li i iiaai,ceastul I 
left hiin begging that ne ^.o^dd ohei up his best wisnes loi my 
txiuniph , and I thought oni\ of finding some companions to 
Mhom I might t ommumcate a poition of ovn couirge and 
detei ininatioa. 

The fiiat that oceuixed to iiie "was the same guaidsman 

v.hom I had employed to aiiest G IM I had intended 

indeed to pass the night at his looms, not having Lad a mo- 
luent of leisuie dniing the afternoon to procuie myself a lodg- 
ing 1 lound him alone He was glad to see me out of the 
Chatelet He made me an ott’ei of hie eei -vices I explained 
to him m what way he might now do me the gieatest kindness 
He liad good sense enough to peiceive all the difficulties , but 
he was also geneious enough to undeitake to surmount them 
We s^-^ent pait of the night m consideimg how the plot was 
to be executed He spoke of the thiee soldieis whom he had 
made use of on the last occasion, as men whose comage had 

beenpio-ved M de T had told me the exact numbei of 

aicheis that would escoit Manon they weie but six Fne 
stiong and detei mined men could not fail to stiike terror into 
these fellows, who would never think of defending themselves 
biavely -wlien tlie-y weie to be allowed the alternative of avoid- 
ing danger by surrendering , and of that they would no doubt 
tivail themselves As I was not without money, the guardsman 
advised me to spare no pains or expense to insure success 
“We must be mounted,” he said, “and each man must have 
his caibine and pistols , I -will take care to prepare everything 
requisite by to-morro-w We shall also want thiee new suits 
of regimentals for the soldiers, who dare not appeal in an 
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a6:iay of tliis kind in the unifoim of then legiment I handed 

him the hundied pistoles which I had got fiom M de T , 

it was all expended the next morning, to the veiy last sou I 
inspected the three soldiers I animated them with the most 
liberal pi onuses , and to confiim their confidence in me, I 
began by making each man a piesent of ten pistoles 

The momentous day having ai lived, I sent one of them at 
an eaily hour to the hospital to ascertain the exact time \vhen 
the police were to stait with then piisoneis Although I 
merely took this precaution from my excessive anxiety, it 
turned out to have been a prudent step I had formed my 
plans upon false information which I had received as to their 
destination , and believing that it was at Rochelle this unhappy 
group was to embark, all my trouble would have been thrown 
away m waitrng for them on the Orleans road However, I 
learned by the soldier’s report that they would go out towards 
Rouen, and that it was from Havre de Grace they were to sail 
for America 

We at once went to the gate of St. Honore, takmg care to 
go by diffcerent streets We assembled at the end of the fau- 
bourg Our horses were fresh In a little time we obsei\ed 
before us the six archers and the two wretched caravans which 
you saw at Passy two years ago The sight alone almost de- 
prived me of my strength and senses “ O Fate ^ ” said I to 
myself, “ cruel Fate ^ grant me now either death or victory ” 

We hastily consulted as to the mode of making the attack 
The cavalcade was only four hundied paces in advance, and 
we might intercept them by cutting across a small field round 
which the highroad led The guardsman was for this course, 
m order to fall suddenly upon them while unprepared I ap- 
proved of the plan, and was the first to spur my horse forward , 
but Fate once again relentlessly blasted all my hopes. 

The escort, seeing five horsemen iiding towards them, in- 
ferred that it was for the purpose of attacking them They 
put themselves in a position of defense, preparing then bayo- 
nets and guns with an air of resolution 

This demonstration, which in the guardsman and myself 
only inspired fresh courage, had a very different effect upon 
our three cowardly companions They stopped simultaneously, 
and having muttered to each other some words which I could 
not hoar, they turned their horses’ heads, threw the bridles on 
their necks, and galloped back towards Pans. 
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‘■‘■Good Heavens’” St'^icl the guaiclsmaii, who appealed » 
macli aniio-s eel as I vas b-\ this iiifanioas cle^eit-on, -^nc't 
tn he clone ^ We aie bat l\io no\r 

Fioin * ^ge and const einatnm I had lost all 2 >oviCi of s;peech 
I doubted wliethei my fii&t ie\enge should not oe in j) visiung 
the cotvaids vho had abandoned me 1 saw them flMng, and 
looked in the oihei diiertion at the et>coit if it had been jios- 
sible to diMde m\selJ:, I bhould at once have fallen uijou both 
these objects of myfuiv, I should have destioyed all at the 
same moment 

The guaichsioan, who saw mj’ iriesolutxon by iny wsndeiing 
gaze, begged of me to hcai Ixis adt ice '•* Being but fn o,” he 
said, ‘It would be mrdness to athick six men as veil aimed as 
ouiseUes, and A\ho seem cleteimixied to iecei%e us mmlv Let 
us 1 etui 11 to Palis, and endeavoi to succeed bettei in the choice 
of oui comiades The police cannot make veiy rapid laogiess 
vith two heavy ^an& , ve may o^eltake them to-moriow with- 
out difficult^’ ^ 

I leflected a moment on this suggestion , but seeing noth- 
ing aiouml me but despair, I took a final and indeed despeiate 
lesolution This was to thank my companion for his seiMces, 
and fai from attacking the police, to go up with submission and 
iinploie them to leceive me among them, that I might accom- 
pany Manon to HaMe cle Grace, and afterwards, if possible, 
cross the Atlantic with her “ The tvhole woild is eithei pei- 
seoutmg oi betiajing me,” said I to the guaidsman , “I have 
no longei the powei of mteiestmg any one m mj- favor , I ex- 
pect nothing more, either fiom Foitune oi the fiiendship o± 
man , my miseiy is at its height , it only lemains lor me to 
submit , so that I close my ej^es hencefoiwaid against every 
gleam of hope May Heaven,” I continued, '•‘lewaid you foi 
vour geneiosity ^ Adieu ’ I shall go and aid my wretched 
destiny m fillmg up the full measure of my luin ” He in vain 
endeavored to peisuade me to letuin with him to Paris I 
entieated him to leave me at once, lest the police should still 
suspect us of an intention to attack them 

Ridmg towaids the cortege at a slow pace, and with a 
sorrowful countenance, the guards could hardly see anything 
very teiiific in my appioach They seemed, however, to 
expect an attack “ Be persuaded, gentlemen,” said 1 to 
them, “ that I come not to wage war, but rather to ask 
favors ” I then begged of them to continue their progress 
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Without any tlisstinst, and <is we went along I made iny solicita- 
tions 

They consulted togothei to asceitam in what waj’ ther 
should enieztam my lequest The chief of them spoke foi the 
lest He said that the ordeis they had received to Avatoh the 
piisoneis vigilantly AA’-eie of the stiictest kind , that, howevei, 
I seemed so inteiesting a young man that they might he in- 
duced to lela'v a little in then duty , but that I must knoAV, of 
couise, that this would cost me something I had about six- 
teen pistoles left, and candidly told them what my puise con- 
tained “Well,” said the gendarme, “we will act geneiously 
It shall only cost you a ciown an houi for con vei sing with any 
of onr gills that yon may prefei, — that is the ordinary puce 
in Pans ” 

I said not a woid to Manon, because I did not wish to let 
them know of my passion They at iiist supposed it was 
meiely a boyish Avhim, that made me thmk of amusing myself 
Avith these creatures , but when they discoveied that I was in 
love, they mei eased their demands in such a way that my puise 
was completely empty on leaving Mantes, where we had slept 
the night before oui aimal at Passy 

Shall I desciibe to you my heai trending interviews with 
Manon duiing this journey, and what my sensations weie when 
I obtained fiom the guards pei mission to appioachbei caiavan ^ 
Oh, language never can adequately expiess the sentiments of 
the heart , but picture to yourself my poor mistiess, with a 
chain lound her waist, seated upon a handful of stiaw, hei 
head lesting languidly against the panel of the carnage, hei 
face pal© and bathed with teais, which foiced a passage betw’’een 
her eyelids, although she kept them continually closed She 
had not even the cuiiosity to open hei eyes on hearing the 
bustle of the guards when they expected our attack Hei 
clothes Aveie soiled and m disorder , hex dehoate hands exposed 
to the rough an , m fine, her whole angelic form, that face, 
lovely enough to cany back the woild to idolatij’’, jjresented a 
spectacle of distiess and anguish utteily indescribable 

I spent some moments gazing at hei as I io<le alongside the 
carnage I had so lost my self-iDossession that I was several 
times on the point of falling from my hoise My sighs and 
fiequent exclamations at length attracted her attention She 
looked at and recognized me, and I lemaiked that on the 
first impulse she unconsciously tiied to leap fiom the carnage 
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1' US, out Deiug Liiecked o'*- cuam, it j x 

^ _ aex attxtau--* 

I of the guaidb to ‘'top one moracnt loi the .«>alie 

iicxC^ , lueT coLisented ior the hahe of aAaiiee I d..&.moaiitt'I 
ti» go ctiid ‘'It nedi hei &JUe -wda bO languid and feeble tnet bZie 
toi bonie txiiie "wilhout the pot\ei of hpeech, and could not 
1 ■>t''e 1 ei Lands I Lathed tliem ^Mtll my teai'' , and hemg mj- 
‘•v.lf unable to uttei a t\oid, Me loimed togetiiei a- deidoiable 
c’ i'lctme of cl-''tie-.ss rs eotild well be seen AVl-en at lengTli mo 
^A eie able to &5»eair oai eonve^'M’’ loii Mas not less soiioMful 
JM.vUoxi sd d little s xr ne and giiCl eppediecl to Li\e axteie<I 
the chaiccti 1 of hei 'itixCe , its tone was leehle and ti emulous 

She iLtiilv-d mo £oi iiox lia%ng foigoittii liti, and loi the 
comfoit I g ve hei ni allow xxig jiei to see me once moie, and 
■^1x6 then b^de me a long ^nid last faiewell l>ut when I assuied 
liei that no ii**wei on eailh could c'vei sei>aiate me fiom hei, 
and that I was lesohed to follow liei j tlie ettieinitj’ of the 
noihl, — to w^vtch ovCi hei — to gaaid hCi, — to love liei, — 
.ind I’T sepal ahl\ to unite w letciied destmj w ith heis, the iiooi 
gill ga^ e way to such feelings of tenderness and giief that I 
almost dieade<l dangei to her life fiom the violence of her emo- 
tion , the agitation of hei whole boul seemed intensely concen- 
liated in hei eve& , she fixed them steadfastly upon me She 
moie than once opened hei Iijds •without the pow’er of giMng 
utteiance to her thoughts I could, liowe-\ei, catch some ex- 
piessions that diopped fiom hei, of admiration and wondei at 
my excessive lo’v e, — of d( )ubt that she could have been fortu- 
nate enough to inspiie me with a passion so xjeifect, — of eai- 
nest entieaty that I would abandon my intention of following 
liei, and seek elsewheie a lot moie woithy of me, and which, 
she said, I could nevei hope to find with hei 

In spite of the cruelest mflictions of Fate, I deiived comfort 
fiom hei looks, and fiom the conviction that I now possessed 
liei undivided affection I had in truth lost all that other men 
value , but I w^as the master of Manon’s heart, the only posses- 
sion that I prized Whether in Europe oi in Ameiica, of Avhat 
moment to me was the place of my abode, provided I might live 
happy in the society of my mistress^ Is not the universe the 
residence of t-wo fond and faithful lovers^ Does not each find 
in the other, father, mother, friends, relations, riches, fehcity^ 

If anythmg caused me 'uneasiness, it wras the fear of seeing 
Manon exposed to want, I fancied myself already with hei in 
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a baibaiouis country, inhabited by savages “I am quite cei- 

tain,” said I, ‘'^theie -will be none there moie ciuel than G 

M and my fathei They will, at least, allow us to live in 

peace If the accounts ve lead of sa^ages be tiue, they obey 
the laws of natuie they neither know the mean rapacity of 
aval ice, noi the false and fantastic notions of dignity, which 
ha've raised me up an enemy in my own fathei They will not 
haiass and persecute two loveis, when they see us adopt then 
own simple habits ” I was, theiefoie, at ease upon that point 

But my romantic ideas were not foimed wrth a proper vrew 
to the oi dinar 7 wants of life I had too often found that theie 
weie necessaiies which could not be dispensed with, paiticulaily 
by a young and delicate woman, accustomed to comfoit and abun- 
dance I was in despair at having so fiuitlessly emptied my 
puise, and the little money that now remained was about being 
forced from me by the rascally imposition of the gendarmes, 
I imagined that a very trifling sum would suffice for our sup- 
port for some time in America, where money was scaice, and 
might also enable me to form some undertaking there foi our 
permanent establishment. 

This idea made me resolve on wilting to Tiberge, whom I 
had ever found ready to hold out the generous hand of frrend- 
ship 1 wrote fliom the first town we passed through I only 
alluded to the dcstrtute condition in which I foresaw that I 
should find myself on ai riving at Havre de Grace, to which 
place I acknowledged that 1 was accompanying Manon. I 
asked him for only fifty pistoles. “You can remit it to me,” 
sard I to him, “through the hands of the postmaster You 
must perceive that it is the last time I can by possibility tres- 
pass on your fnendly kindness , and my poor unhappy mistress 
being about to be exiled from her coimtry foiever, I cannot let 
her depart without supplymg her with some few comforts, to 
soften the sufferings of her lot, as well as to assuage my own 
sorrows.” 

The gendarmes became so rapacious when they saw the 
violence of my passion, continually mci easing their demands 
for the slightest favors, that they soon left me penniless Love 
did not permit me to put any bounds to my liberality At 
Manon’s side I was not master of myself , and it was no longer 
by the hour that time was measured, rather by the duration of 
whole days At length, my funds being completely exhausted, 
I found myself exposed to the brutal capiice of these six 
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nietelieri, ■nlio tieated m3 -uith intolerable ludeness, — "vou 
Aonioeli ^Mtnessed it at Passy meeting- -with you was a 

momentaiv rela^:ation aocoided me by Fate Youi compassion 
at the sight of my suffeimgs was my only lecommendation to 
yoiu geneious natuie The assistance wlucli you so libeially 
extended enabled me to leach HaMe, and the guaids kept then 
piomise moie faithfully than I had ventured to hope 

We aimed at Him e I went to the post omce Tiberge 
had not yet had time to answei mv lettei I a'^eei lamed the 
eailiest day I might reckon upon lus answei it could not 
jiossibly ariive foi two days longei , and hy an extiaoidinart 
fatality ooi vessel was to sail on the veiy moimng of the day 
w hen the lettei might be expected I cannot give j’ou an idea 
of my despaii Aias ’ ' cried I, e^ en amongst, the iinfor- 
luiiate I am to be e\er the most wietelied ’ 

Manon lejilied . ‘‘Alas ' does* a life so thoioughly miserable 
deseive the caie tve bestow ou ouis*^ Let us die at Havie, 
dealest Che^aiiei ' Let death at once j>ut an end to our afBic- 
txons ’ Shall we peise\eie and go to diag on tins hopeless 
existence in an unknown land, wheie -we shall no doubt ha've to 
eneountei the most hoiiible pains, since it has been then object 
to jiunish me by exile Let us die/’ she iepea>ted, or do at 
least in meicy iid me of life, and then you can seek anothei lot 
in the aims of some happier lovei ” 

“ No, no, ^Manon," said I, “ it is but too enviable a lot, in 
my estimation, to be allowed to shaie youi misfortunes 

Hei obseivations made me tiemble I saw' that she was 
oveipoweied by her afflictions I tiied to assume a moie tian- 
quil an in oidei to dissipate such melancholy thoughts of death 
and despair I lesolved to adopt the same course in future , 
and I learned by the results that nothing is more calculated 
to inspiie a woman with com*age than the demonstration of 
mtiepidity in the man she loves 

When 1 lost all hope of leceivmg the expected assistance 
fiom Tibeige, I sold my hoise The money it bi ought, joined 
to what lemained of youi generous gift, amounted to the small 
sum of forty pistoles. I expended eight in the purchase of 
some necessary articles for Manon , and I put the remainder 
by, as the capital upon which we were to rest our hopes and 
raise oui foi tunes in Ameiica I had no difficulty in gettmg 
admitted on boaid the vessel They were at the time looking 
foi young men as voluntaiy emigrants to the colony. The pas- 
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sage and provisions were supplied giatis. I left a lettei foi 
Tiberge, wliicli was to go by the post next morning to Pans 
It was no doubt written in a tone calculated to affect him 
deeplj^ since it induced him to foim a resolution, which could 
only be earned into execution by the tenderest and most 
generous sympathy for his unhappy friend 

We set sail, the wind continued favoiable during the entire 
passage I obtained fiom the captain’s kindness a separate 
cabin for the use of Manon and myself He was so good as to 
distinguish us fiom the heid of our miserable associates I 
took an opportunity on the second day of conciliating his atten- 
tions by telling him part of our unfortunate history I did not 
feel that I was guilty of any very culpable falsehood in saying 
that I was the husband of Manon He appeared to believe it, 
and promised me his protection , and indeed we experienced 
during the whole passage the most flattering evidences of his 
smeeiity He took caie that our table was comfoitably pro- 
vided , and his attentions proouied us the maiked respect ot 
oui compamons m miseiy The unweaned object of my solici- 
tude was to save Manon from every inconvenience She felt 
this , and her gratitude, together with a lively sense of the 
singular position in which I had placed myself solely foi hei 
sake, rendered the dear creature so tender and impassioned, so 
attentive also to my most trifling wants, that it was between 
us a continual emulation of attentions and of love I felt no 
legiet at quittmg Europe , on the contrary, the nearer we 
approached America the more did I feel my heart expand and 
become tranquil If I had not felt a dread of our perhaps 
wanting by and by the absolute necessaries of life, I should 
have been grateful to Fate for having at length given so favor- 
able a turn to our aflairs 

After a passage of two months, we at length leaohed the 
banks of the desired iiver The country offered at fiist sight 
nothing agieeable We saw only sterile and uninhabited plains 
covered with rushes, and some trees rooted up by the wind ; no 
tiace either of men or animals However, the captain having 
discharged some pieces of artillery, we presently observed a 
gioup of the inhabitants of New Orleans, who approached us 
with evident signs of joy. We had not perceived the town , it 
IS concealed upon the side on which we approached it by a hill. 
We were received as persons dropped from the clouds 

The poor inhabitants hastened to put a thousand questions 
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to us upon file state of Fiance, and of the diifeient inces 
111 nhich they weie hoin They embraced us as biouheis and 
as beloved companions who had come to shaie their pains and 
then solitude We turned towards the tovn with them, but 
we weiG aslomshed to peicei\e as we advanced that Vvhat vc 
had hitlieito heaid spoken of as a lespec table town was nothing* 
inoie than a collection of miserable huts They were inhabited 
by five oi siji: hundred peisons The goveinoi’s house was a 
little distinguished tiom the lest by its height and its position 
It was suiiounded by some earthen lampaits and a deep ditch 
We weie first presented to him He continued lor some 
time in con'^ ei sation with tne captain , and then advancing 
tow’^aids us, ne looked attentively at the women one aftei an- 
other , there weie thirty of them, foi another troop of com icts 
had joined us at Havre After having thus inspected them, he 
sent foi several joung men of the colony who weie desirous to 
mairy He assigned the handsomest women to the piincipal 
of these, and the lemamdox wore disposed of by lot He had 
not yet addressed IManon , but having ordered the others to 
depart, he made us remain “I leain fiom the captain,” said 
he, “that you aie mariied , and he is convinced by your con- 
duct on the passage that you are both peisons of meiit and ot 
education I have nothing to do with the cause ot your mis- 
foi tunes , but if it be true that you aie as conversant with the 
world and society as youi appearance would indicate, I shall 
spare no pains to soften the seventy of your lot , and you may 
on yoiii part contribute towards lendeimg this savage and 
deseit abode less disagreeable to me ” 

I replied in a manner which I thought best calculated to 
confirm the opinion he had formed of us He gave orders to 
have a habitation piepaied foi us in the town, and detained us 
to supper I was really surprised to find so much politeness in 
a governor of transjjoited convicts In the presence of others 
he abstained from inquuing about oui past adventures The 
conversation was general , and in spite ot our degradation, 
Manon and I exerted ourselves to make it lively and agieeahle 
At night we were conducted to the lodging prepared for us 
We found a wretched hovel composed of planks and mud, con- 
taining three rooms on the ground, and a loft overhead He 
had sent there six chairs and some few necessaries of life 

Manon appeared frightened by the first view of this melan- 
choly dwelling. It was on my account much moie than upon 
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her own that she disliessed heii&elf When we weie left to 
ourselves, she sat down and wept bitteily I attempted at fiist 
to console hei , but when she enabled me to undei stand that it 
was for my sake she deploied oui privations, and that in oui 
common ajEflictions she only considered me as the snffeiei, I put 
on an air of resolution, and even of content, sufficient to encoui- 
age hei 

“What IS there in my lot to lament said I, “I posbe&s 
all that I ha\e evei desired You love me, Manon, do j^ou 
not 9 What happiness beyond this have I ever longed f oi ^ 
Let us leave to Pi evidence the dnection of oui destiny , it by 
no means appears to me so desperate The governor is civil 
and obliging , he has already given us marks of his considera- 
tion, he will not allow us to want for necessaries. As to our 
Hide hut and the squalidness of our furniture, you might have 
noticed that rheie are few persons in the colony better lodged 
or more comfortably furnished than we are , and then you are 
an admirable chemist,” added I, embracing her , “you trans- 
form everj thing into gold ” 

“In that case,” she answered, “you shall be the richest man 
m the universe, for as there never was love surpassing youis, 
so it IS impossible for man to be loved moie tenderly than you 
are by me I well know ,” she continued, “ that I have nevei 
merited the almost incredible fidelity and attachment which 
you have shown for me. I have often caused you annoyances, 
which nothing but excessi\ e fondness could have induced you 
to pardon 1 have been thoughtless and volatile , and even 
while loving you, as I have always done to disti action, I was 
never free from a consciousness of ingratitude But you can- 
not believe how much my nature is altered , those tears which 
you have so frequently seen me shed since quitting the 
French shore have not been caused by my own misfortunes 
Since you began to share them with me, I have been a stranger 
to selfishness , I only wept from tenderness and compassion for 
you I am inconsolable at the thought of having given you 
one instant’s pain during my past life. I never cease upbraid- 
ing myself with my former inconstancy, and wondering at the 
sacrifices which love has induced you to make for a miserable 
and unworthy wretch, who could not with the last diop of her 
blood compensate for half the torments she has caused you.” 

Her grief, the language, and the tone in which she expressed 
herself made such an impression that I felt my heart ready to 
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bleak ■within me ‘ Take caie,” said I to hei, — ” tiike oaie, 
deal Manon . I have not strength to endiiie such exciting 
maiks of 3 our affection , I am little accustomed to the rap- 
turous sensations which you now kindle in my heait — O 
IIea\ en ’ ■” cried I, I ha\ e now nothing f ui thei to ask of you 
I am suie of Manon’s lote That has been alone wanting to 
complete my hai>piness , I can now nevei cease to be hajii^y 
m3 felicitj' IS w’ell secuicd ” 

“It IS indeed,’^ she leplied, “if it depends uiDon me, and I 
well know wheie I can be cvei ceitain of finding my own hap- 
piness centered ’’ 

With these ideas, capable of turning hat into a jjalace 
woithy of eai til’s pioudest monaich, I la^ dow'n to lest 
Ameiica appealed to mj- tiew the tiue lami of milk and honej- 
the abode of contentment and delight “ People should come 
to New Oileans,” I often said to Manon, “tvho wish to enjoy 
the leal raptuio of lote * It is heie that love is divested of all 
selfishness, all jealousy , all inconstancy Our countij'men come 
heie in search of gold , they little think that w e have dis- 
coteied treasuies of inestimably gieatei value ” 

We caiefully cultivated the govern 01 ’s fiiendship. He 
bestow'ed upon me, a few weeks after oui aiiival, a small 
appointment which became vacant m the foit Although not 
one of any distinction, I giatefully accepted it as a gift of 
Pio-vidence, as it enabled me to live independently of otheis’ 
aid I took a seivant foi mj'self, and a woman foi Manon 
Our little establishment became settled nothing could sur- 
pass the legulaiitj of m3’’ conduct, 01 that of Manon, we lost 
no ox>poitunity ot serving 01 doing an act of kindness to our 
neighbors This fiiendl3’’ disposition, and the mildness of oui 
manners, secuied us the confidence and affection of the whole 
colony We soon became so respected that we ranked as the 
principal persons in the town after the governor , 

The simphcity of our habits and occupations, and the per- 
fect innocence in which we lived, revived insensibly our early 
feelings of devotion Manon had never been an irreligious 
girl, and I was far from being one of those reckless libertines 
who delight in adding impiety and sacrilege to moral deprav- 
ity, all the disorders of our lives might be fairly ascribed to 
the natural influences of youth and love Experience had now 
begun with us to do the office of age , it produced the same 
effect upon us as years must have done Our conversation, 
27 
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v/hioh. was geneiaily of a beiious tuiii, by degiees engendeied a 
longing for ■vrituoi's love I fiist pioposed tins change to 
Manon I knew the piinciples of hei heart , she was frank 
and natural in all hei sentiments, qualities which mvaiiably 
piedispose to viitne I said to hei that there was but one 
thing M anting to complete our happiness “ It is,” said I, “ to 
invoke upon oui union the benediction of Heaven We have 
both of us heaits too sensitive and minds too lefined to continue 
loluntaiily in the willful violation of so sacred a duty It sig- 
nifies nothing our having lived while in France in such a man- 
nei, because theie it was as impossible foi us not to love as to 
be united by a legitimate tie , but in America, where we are 
undei no lestiamt, where we own no allegiance to the aibitiary 
distinctions of biith and aristocratic prejudice, wheie besides 
we aie already supposed to be maiiied, why should we not 
actually become so, — why should we not sanctify oui love by 
the holy oidinances of leligion ? As foi me,” I added, “I offei 
nothing new in offeiing you my hand and my heart , but I am 
leady to ratify it at the foot of the altai ” 

This speech seemed to inspiie her with joy. “Would you 
believe it,” she leplied, “ I have thought of this a thousand 
times since oui arrival in America The fear of annoying you 
has kept it shut up in my bieast I felt that I had no pieten- 
sions to aspiie to the chaiacter of youi wife ” 

“ Ah, Manon ’ ” said I, “ you should veiy soon be a sover- 
eign’s oonsoit, if I had been born to the mheiitance of a ciown. 
Let us not hesitate j we have no obstacle to impede us . I will 
this day speak to the governor on the subject, and acknowledge 
that we have in this particular hitheito deceived him Let us 
leave,” added I, “ to vulgai loveis the diead of the indissoluble 
bonds of maiiiage , they would not fear them if they weie as- 
suied, as we aie, of the continuance of those of love ” I left 
Manon enchanted by this lesolution 

I am peisuaded that no honest man could disapprove of this 
intention in my present situation, — that is to say, fatally en- 
slaved as I was by a passion which I could not subdue, and 
iisited by compunction and lemorse which I ought not to stifle 
But will any man chaige me with injustice oi impiety if I com- 
plain of the rigoi of Heaven in defeating a design that I could 
only have foimed with the view of conciliating its favor and 
complying with its decrees ^ Alas ^ do I say defeated ? nay, 
punished as a new oiime I was patiently permitted to go 
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blindly along the highioad of Mce , and the ciuele*t chastise- 
ments weie reseived foi the period -when 1 A\as letuiiixng to the 
paths of viitue I now fear that I shall have haidly foititnde 
enough left to leeount the most disastious circumstances that 
ever occuired to any man 

I waited upon the governor, as I had settled with Manon, 
to procuie his consent to the ceiemony of our marriage I 
should have a\oided speaking to him oi to any othei person 
upon the subject if I had imagined that his chaplain, who was 
the onlj mimstei in the town, would have peifoimed the office 
foi me without his knowledge , but not daiing to hope that he 
would do so privately, I determined to act ingenuously m the 
mattei 

The governor had a nephew named Synnelet, of whom he 
vas paiticulaily fond He was about thiity , biave, but of a 
headstiong and violent disposition He was not maiiied 
Manon’s beauty had stiuck him on the fiist day of oui aiiival, 
and the numberless opportunities he had ot seeing her duiing 
the last nine oi ten months had so inflamed his passion that he 
was absolutely pining foi hei in seeiet However, as he was 
convinced m common with Ins uncle and the whole colony that 
I was mail led, he put such a lestiaint upon his feelmgs that 
they lemained geneially unnoticed , and he lost no opportunity 
of showing the most disinterested fiiendship for me 

He happened to be with his uncle when I ai lived at the 
government house. I had no leason foi keeping my intention 
a seciet fiom him, so that 1 explained m;)self without hesitation 
in his piesence The go^einoi heaid me with his usual kind- 
ness 1 1 elated to him a jiait oi my histoiy, to which he lis- 
tened with evident iiiteiest , and when I requested his piesence 
at the intended ceremony, he was so geneious as to say that he 
must be peimitted to defiay the expenses of the succeeding 
enteitamment I retired peifectly satisfied 

In an hour after, the chaplain paid me a visit. I thought 
he was come to prepaie me by religious instruction for the 
sacred ceiemony, but after a cold salutation, he announced to 
me in two words that the governor desired I would lelmquish 
all thoughts of such a thmg, foi that he had other views for 
Manon 

“ Other views foi Manon I ” said I, as I felt my heart sink 
within me ; “ what views then can they be, Chaiilain ’ ” 

He replied that 1 must be of course awaie that the governor 
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was absolute master here , that Manon, having been tianspoited 
from Fiance to the colony, was cntiiely at his disposal , that 
hitheito he had not exeicised his light, believing that she Vras 
a mairied woman , but that now, having learned fiom my own 
lips that it was not so, he had resolved to assign her to M Syn- 
nelet, who was passionately in love with hei 

My indignation oveicame my pindence. Iintated as I was, 
I desiied the chaplain instantly to q[uit my house, sweaiing at 
the same time that neither governor, Synnelet, noi the whole 
colony togethei should lay hands upon my wife, oi niistiess, if 
they chose so to call hei 

I immediately told Manon of the di&tiessing message I had 
just received We conieotuied that Synnelet had warped his 
uncle’s mind after my departure, and that it was all the effect 
of a premeditated design They weie questionless the stiongei 
party. We found ourselves in New Orleans as in the midst of 
the ocean, separated from the rest of the world by an immense 
interval of siiace In a country perfectly unknown, a desert, 
or inhabited, if not by brutes, at least by savages quite as feio- 
cious, to what coinei could we fly^ I was respected in the 
town , but I could not hope to excite the peoj^le in my favor to 
such a degree as to derive assistance fiom them proportioned to 
the impending danger Money was requisite for that purpose, 
and I was poor Besides, the success of a popular commotion 
was uncertain , and if we failed m the attempt, our doom would 
be mevitably sealed 

I revolved these thoughts m my mmd ; I mentioned them 
in part to Manon , I found new ones without waiting for her 
replies, I determined upon one course, and then abandoned 
that to adopt another; I talked to myself, and answered my 
own thoughts aloud , at length I sunk into a kind of hysterical 
stupor that I can compare to nothing, because nothing ever 
equalled it Manon observed my emotion, and from its vio- 
lence judged how imminent was our danger , and apprehensive 
more on my account than on her own, the deal giil could not 
even venture to give expression to hei fears 

After a multitude of reflections, I resolved to call upon the 
governoi, and appeal to his feelings of honor, to tiro lecollec- 
tion of my unvarying lespect for him, and the marks ho had 
given of his own affection foi us both Manon endeavored to 
dissuade me from this attempt she said, with tears in her eyes, 
“ You are rushing into the jaws of death ; they will murder 
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YOU, — I alicUl nevei again see you, — I am determined to die 
I.efoie yon I had gieat difficulty m peisuadmg hei that it 
IS ab^olnttl'i necestai; tha^ I should go. and that Sshe should 
leiULtin ai home I piomi&ed that she should see me again m 
p ie^T moments She did not foiesee, noi did I, that it ttas 
agaiusu heiself the nliole angei of Heaven, and the labid fuiy 
ol Oil! enemies. \vas about to be concentiated 

I ’,vent to the loit tile go\einoi was theie with his chap- 
htiii I supplicated him in a tone of humble submission that I 
could have ill biooked undei othei ciicumstances I invoked 
his clemency bv eveiy aigument calculated to soften an;^ heait 
less feiocious and ciuel than a tigei’s 

The baibaiian made to all m\ xnayeis but tvo short an- 
sweis, which he lepeated ovei and ovei again “ Manon,” he 
said, '*'• V as at his disposal , and he had given a pi omise to his 
nephev ” I was lesolved to command my feelings to the last 
I meiely lexdied that I had imagined he was too sinceiely my 
fiiend to desiiG mj death, to vhicli I would infinitely lathei 
consent tlian to the loss of my inisliess 

X felt ijeisuadod, on quitting him, that it was folly to expect 
anything fiom the obstinate tyiant, who would have damned 
himself a hundred times ovei to please his nephew Howevei, 
I peiseveied in lestiammg my temiier to the end, deeply re- 
&ol\ed, if they peisisted in such flagiant mjustice, to make 
Ameiica the scene ol one of the most hornble and bloody mur 
ders that even love had evei led to 

I was, on my letuin home, meditatmg upon this design, 
w’lieii Fate, as if impatient to expedite my luin, thiew Synnelet 
in my way. He lead in my coimtenance a poition of my 
thoughts I befoie said, he was biave. He appioached 
me 

“Aie yoci not seeking me he mqmied “I know that 
my intentions have given yon moital offense, and that the 
death of one of us is indispensable , let us see who is to be the 
happy man ” 

I leplied that such was unquestionably the fact, and that 
nothing but death could end the difference between us 

We letiied about one hundred paces out of the town. We 
drew I wounded and disarmed him at the fiist onset. He 
was so enraged that he peremptorily refused either to ask his 
life or renounce his claims to Manon I might have been 
perhaps justified m ending both by a single blow , but noble 
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blood ever vindicates its oiigin I tbievr him back his sTrorcl 
‘-Let ns lenew the struggle,” said I to him, “and remember 
that theie shall be now no qnaitei ” He attacked me with re- 
doubled Euiy I must confess that I was not an accomplished 
feuoidsman, liaMiig had but thiee months’ tmtion at Pans 
Love, howe\ei, guided my weapon Synnelet pieiced me 
tliiough and through the left aim, but I caught him whilst 
thus engaged, and made so vigorous a thiust that I stretched 
him senseless at my feet 

In spite of the triumphant feeling that victory, aftei a mor- 
tal conflict, inspiies, I was immediately horiified by the certain 
consequences of this death. Theie could not be the slightest 
hope of either pardon or respite from the vengeance I had thus 
incurred Aware as I was of the affection of the governor for 
Ills nephew, I felt perfectly sure that my death would not be 
delayed a single hour after his should become known. Urgent 
as this apprehension was, it still was by no means the principal 
source of my uneasiness Manon, the welfare of Manon, the 
peril that impended over her, and the certainty of my being 
now at length separated from her, afflicted me to such a degree 
that I was mcapable of recognizing the place in which I stood 
I regretted Synnelet’s death mstant suicide seemed the only 
remedy foi my woes 

However, it was this very thought that quickly restored me 
to my reason, and enabled me to form a resolution. “What,” 
said I to myself, “die, in order to end my pain ! Then there 
is somethmg I dread more than the loss of all I love ^ No, let 
me suffer the cruelest extremities m order to aid her , and when 
these prove of no avail, fly to death as a last resource ^ ” 

I returned towards the town. On my arrival at home, I 
found Manon half dead with flight and anxiety , my pi escncc 
restored her. I could not conceal from hei the teiiible acci- 
dent that had happened On my mentioning the death of Sj^n- 
nelet and my own wound, she fell in a state of insensibility into 
my aims It was a quarter of an hour before I could bring hei 
again to hei senses 

I was myself in a most deplorable state of mmd I could 
not discern the slightest prospect of safety for eithei of us. 
“ Manon,” said I to her, when she had recovei ed a little, “ what 
shall we do ^ Alas, what hope remains to us ^ I must neces- 
sarily fly. Will you remain in the town ^ Yes, dearest 
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wliJe I far a-"' ti oin ’s on, JXcty seek fIe£»tL aucl find it: aiaOii^oi: 
ilif» b ’ A r a ^ s oi til© "Vv lid be 

- ~ca iie^ "©It in of Lei s’ealnieab, anu taking Lold 

ol niT ind CO load me Loaaida iLe doui^ ‘ Let us,” suti she, ‘‘ 
logctlioi Wo h’-ie not a ■■nument to lose, Sjunelet's bod^' 
may be found by chaucc, and i,e snail then have no time to 
etocape ” *‘But, deal Manou ” leplied I, “-to what jjlaee can 
we fly’ Do ^ou peicene ant lebomce ’ Would it not be 
better that ton bliould endeavoi to iite on without me, and 
that I shoiiid go and vuluntaiilj the goteinoi s 

hands '' 

Tljis pioposai had only the eflect ot makiiig hei moie impa- 
tient foi oui depaitwie I bad piesence ot mind enough on 
going out to take with me some strong liquois wdnch I had iii 
mv chambei, and as much food as I could cairv m mj' pockets. 

e told oai beitaiits, who w'eie in the adjoining loom, that 
we weie going to take oui evening walk, as wras oui iiivaiiable 
habit , and w'e left the town behind us moie xapidlj' than I had 
thought possible fiom jNlanon’s delicate state of health 

Although I had not formed any resolve as to oui futuie 
destination, I still cheiished a hope w'lthout w'hich 1 should 
hate mfinitely piefeiiecl death to my suspense about Manon’s 
safety I had aoquiied a sufficient knowledge of the country, 
duiiiig neailj ten months which I had nowi^ passed m Ameiica, 
to know in wrhat mannei the natives should be approached 
Death as not the necessary consequence of falling into their 
hands I had learned a few w’ords of then language and some 
of then customs, having had many opportunities of seeing them 

Besides this sad resouice, I deiived some hopes fiom the 
fact that the English had, like oui selves, established colonies 
in this pait of the New Woild But the distance was teiiifio 
In ordei to leach them, we should have to travel se deseits of 
many days’ journey, and moie than one range of mountams so 
steeii and vast as to seem almost impassable to the strongest 
man I nevertheless flattered mj^self that we might derive 
paitial lelief fiom one or othei of these sources the savages 
might serve us as guides, and the English receive us in their 
settlements. 

We journeyed on as long as Manon’s streng:th would per- 
mit, that IS to say, about six miles , for this incomparable crea- 
ture, with her usual absence of selfishness, refused my repeated 
entieaties to stop. Overpoweied at length by fatigue, she ac- 
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Icnowledged the uttei impossibihty of pioceeduig faither It 
was already night we sat down m the midst of an exten>,i\o 
plain, wheie we conld not even find a tiee to shelter ns Hei 
first care was to dress my wound, which she had bandaged 
befoie oui depaituie I in vain entreated hei to desist from 
exertion it would have only added to her distress if I had 
refused her the satisfaction of seeing me at ease and out of 
danger, before her own wants were attended to I allowed her 
therefore to gratify herself, and in shame and silence submitted 
to her delicate attentions 

But when she had completed her tender task, with what 
ardor did I not enter upon mine ^ I took off my clothes and 
stretched them under her, to render more endurable the hard 
and rugged ground on which she lay I protected her delicate 
hands from the cold by my burning kisses and the warmth of 
my sighs I passed the livelong night in watching over her 
as she slept, and praying Heaven to refresh her with soft and 
undisturbed repose You can bear witness, just and all-seeing 
God ^ to the fervor and sinceiity of those prayers, and thou 
alone knowest with what awful rigor they were rejected 

You will excuse me if I now cut short a story which it dis- 
tresses me beyond endurance to relate It is, I believe, a ca- 
lamity without parallel I can never cease to deplore it But 
although it continues, of course, deeply and indelibly impressed 
on my memory, yet my heart seems to shrmk wrthm me each 
time that I attempt the recital. 

We had thus tranquilly passed the night I had fondly 
imagined that my beloved mistress was in a profound sleep, 
and I hardly dared to breathe lest I should disturb her As 
day broke, I observed that hei hands were cold and trembling , 
I pressed them to my bosom in the hope of restoring animation 
This movement roused her attention, and making an effoit to 
grasp my hand, she said, in a feeble voice, that she thought her 
last moments had arrived 

I at fiist took this for a passing weakness, or the ordinary 
language of distress , and I answered with the usual consola- 
tions that love prompted. But her incessant sighs, her silence 
and inattention to my inquiries, the convulsed grasp of her 
hands, in which she retained mine, soon convinced me that the 
crowning end of all my miseries was approachmg 

Ho not now expect me to attempt a description of my feel- 
ings or to repeat her dying expressions. I lost her, — I re- 
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cened tlxe pniest c^S'sHiauces ot liei lo"\e even at t^ie vei^ instant 
that hei fl'^d I lia\e iiCi\c to nioie T'X)oii Ihi , 

fatal and <lisastiou» event 

My siaiit Trats not derdmcd to ac uiij.v vn\ Manou ^ DouLl- 
Ic&s, Hcii-ven tiid not es tet considei me sufiiciently xpumshed, 
and tlierefoie oidained that I shoald contmne to drag on a lan- 
guid and 303’le&s existente I tvillmgly i enounced e^eiy hope 
of leading a liajixjy one 

1 lemained loi t\ront\-ioai liouis vithont taking my lips 
liom the still beauteous countenance and hands ot m;y adoied 
Manon My nitention as to atvait my o^^ n death in that po- 
sition , but at the beginning ot +he second dey, I leflected that 
aftei I vras gone, she must of nece-ssity become the piey ot mid 
beasts I then detei mined to buiy liei, and "ucit mj own doom 
upon her giive I was aliead\, indeed, so neai my end, fiom 
the combined efteot of long tasting and gi lef, that it t\as ■W'lth 
the gieatest dillicnlty I could su^ipoit myseli standing I is 
obliged to have lecouiso to the hquois uhicli I had biought 
with me, and the.se lestoied sufficient stiength to enable me to 
set about my last sad office Fiom the sandy natuie of the 
soil, theie was little tiouble m ox)emng the giomid I bioke 
my swokI, and used it foi the puijiose, but my baie hands 
weie of gieater seitice I dug a deep grave, and theie depos- 
ited the idol of my heait, aftei ha\mg wiapped around her my 
clothes to pi event the sand fiom touching hei I kissed her 
ten thousand times with all the aidoi of the most glowing love, 
hefoie I laid hoi in this melancholy bed I sat for some time 
upon the bank intently gazing on hei, and could not command 
foititude enough to close the grave ovei her At length, feel- 
ing that my stiength was giMng way, and appiehensive of its 
being entuely exhausted befoie the completion of my task, I 
committed to the eaith all that it had evei contained most pei- 
fect and i>eeiles& I then lay myself wnth my face down upon 
the giave, and closing my eyes with the determination nevei 
again to open them, I invoked the meicy of Heaven and ar- 
dently piayed for death 

You wall find it difficult to believe that during the whole 
time of this protracted and distressing ceremony not a tear or 
a sigh escaped to relieve my agony The state of piofound 
affliction in which I was, and the deep-settled resolution I had 
taken to die, had silenced the sighs of despan, and effectually 
dned up the ordinaiy channels of grief. It was thus impos- 
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sible for me, m this postuie upon the giave, to oontmue for any 
time m possession of my faculties. 

After what you have listened to, the remainder of my own 
history would ill repay the attention you seem inclined to 
bestow upon it Synnelet having been earned into the town 
and skillfully examined, it was found that, so far fiom being 
dead, he was not even dangerously wounded lie informed 
his uncle of the manner in which the affray had occurred 
between us, and he generously did 3ustice to my conduct on 
the occasion I was sent for , and as neither ot us could be 
found, our flight was immediately suspected It was then too 
late to attempt to trace me, but the next day and the following 
one were employed m the pursuit. 

I was found, without any appearance of life, upon the grave 
of Manon, and the persons who discovered me m this situa- 
tion, seeing that I was almost naked and bleeding fiom my 
wounds, naturally suxiposed that I had been lobbed and assas- 
sinated They carried me into the town The motion restored 
me to my senses. The sighs I heaved on opening my eyes and 
finding myself stfll amongst the hving, showed that I was not 
beyond the reach of art . they were but too successful in its 
application 

I was immediately confined as a close prisoner My trial 
was ordered , and as Manon was not forthcoming, I was accused 
of having murdered her from rage and jealousy I naturally 
related all that had occurred Synnelet, though bitterly grieved 
and disappointed by what he heard, had the geneiosity to 
solicit my pardon he obtained it. 

I was so reduced that they were obliged to carry me from 
the prison to my bed, and there I suffered for Lhiee long months 
under severe illness My aveision fiom life knew no diminu- 
tion. I continually piayed for death, and obstinately for some 
time refused every remedy But Piovidence, after having 
pumshed me with atoning iigoi, saw fit to turn to my own use 
its chastisements and the memory of my multiplied sorrows 
It at length deigned to shed upon me its ledeeming light, and 
revived m my mind ideas worthy of my birth and my early 
education 

My tranquillity of mind being again restored, my cure 
speedily followed. I began only to feel the higliest asx^irations 
of honor, and diligently performed the duties of my appoint- 
ment, whilst expecting the arrival of the vessels from France 
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which wexe alwars due at thxs peiiod ot the year I resolved 
to letuin to native countiv, there to evpiate the scandal 
of m3 foiniei life hj mv futme g‘oud coud'ict Synnelet h<.‘d 
the leina-ii, of my doai miotiess iemo%'-d into ? moie hallov e*'' 

t»pol 

It \vih SIX v\c3ks attci m3 leco^ely that, one da3 , v- alkmy 
alone upon the banks of the ii^ei, I saw a vessel ainve, tv Inch 
some meicantile sjiecuiation had diiected to New Oi leans I 
stood b3’’ "whilst the passengeis landed Judge my’ sui prise on 
lecognizing Tibeige amongst those who proceeded towards the 
town This evei -faithful fiiend Imewme at a distance, in spite 
of the ra’vages which caie and suiiow had woiked ujion my- 
countenance He told me that the esole object of hxs vo3rage 
had been to see me once more, and to induce me to letuin with 
Inm to Fiance , that on leceipt of the last letter -which I had 
written to him from Havie, he started foi that place, and was 
himself the beaiei of the snccoi which I soLeiteda that he 
had been sensibly affected on learning my depaiture, and that 
he would have instantly follovv’ed me, if theie had been a \essel 
bound foi the same destination, that he had been foi seveial 
months endeavoring to heai of one in the various seaport towuis, 
and that, having at length found one at St Malo which was 
weighing anchoi foi Maitimque, he embaiked, m the expecta- 
tion of easily passing from thence to New Oi leans, that the 
St. Malo vessel ha^ung been captured by Spanish, pirates and 
taken to one of then islands, he had contrived to escape , and 
that, m short, after many adventures, he had got on board the 
vessel which had just aiiived, and at length happily attained 
his object. 

I was totally unable adequately to express my feehngs of 
gratitude to this generous and unshaken fiiend I conducted 
him to my house, and placed all I possessed at his service I 
related to him every ciicumstance that had occurred to me since 
I left France , and in oidei to gladden him with tidings which 
I knew he did not expect, I assured him that the seeds of vir- 
tue which he had in foimei days implanted m my heart were 
no-w about to produce fiuit of which even he should be pioud. 
He declared to me that this gladdening announcement more 
than repaid him for all the fatigue and trouble he had endured. 

"We passed two months together at New Orleans, whilst 
awaiting the departure of a vessel direct to France , and having 
at length sailed, w© landed only a fortnight since at Havre de 
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Giace. On my aiiival I wrote to my family. By a letter fiom 
my eldei biotliei, I there learned my fathei’s death, which, I 
diead to think, the disoideis ol my youth might have hastened 
The wind being tavoiable for Calais, I embaiked foi this poit, 
and am now going to the house of one of my relations who lives 
a few miles off, wheie my brother said that he should anxiously 
await my aiiival, 

THE PASSIONS. 

An Ode fob Music 

Bt william COLLINS 

j^WiLMAM CoLiinfS, English poet, was boin m Chichester in 1721, giaduated 
B A at Oxford, and about 1746 went to London to follow literature as a pro- 
fession On account of the failure of his “ Odes” (1740) to attract attention, he 
became indolent and dissipated By the death of an uncle in 1749 he mheiited 
£2000, but his health and spirits were oroken, and aftoi hngering foi some time 
in a state of imbecility, he died at Chichester, June 12, 1769 A monument by 
Flaxman was erected to his memory by public subscription, and his biography 
was written by Johnson, who speaks of him with gieat tenderness, and adds 
that “ his great fault was irresolution ” Has odes now hold a place among the 
finest of Enghsh lyrical poems ] 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 

While yet m early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell. 

Thronged around her magic cell 
Exulting, trembling, raging, faintmg, 

Possest beyond the Muse’s pamtmg , 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Distuibed, delighted, raised, refined 
’Till once, ’tis said, when all weie fired, 

Tilled with fury, rapt, inspiied. 

From the suppoitmg myitles round 
They snatched hei instiuments of sound. 

And, as they oft had heaid apait 
Sweet lessons of her foiceful art. 

Each, foi Madness ruled the houi. 

Would prove his own expressive power 

First Fear his hand, its skill to tiy. 

Amid the chords bewildered laid. 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

E’en at the sound himself had made 
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Xext Angei xtislied, h^ts eyes> on me. 

In lightnings o.vnecl Ins secret stiiiga 
in one racle clash he stiack the lyie 
And s-vv'epfe ’^ith hu.iiied nand the 

■With ■s\oeful measiiies "wan Desi*aii — 

X.OTI sullen soun<ls his gi^ef beguile d, 

A solemn, strange, and mingled an, 

^Twas sad by firs, by starts Xtild 

Bitt thou, O Hope, "SMth eyes so fan. 

What "was thj’ delighted incfstij.e '* 

Still it 'W'hispered i‘iomised ideasuie 

And bade the lox ely socnes at distance hail * 

Still ■wo aid hoi touch the strain prolong , 

And fiom the locks, the ■v\oodo, the a ale 
She called on Echo still throiigli all the oong. 

And, -wheie her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at eveiy close , 

And Hope enchanted smiled, and wa\ ed her golden hair , — 

And longer had she sung — but with a fiown 
Revenge impatient i ose 

He threw his blood-stained sr\ oid m thunder do-n n , 

And with a witheimg look 
The wai-denotincing trumpet took 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Weie ne’ei pio^xhetic sounds so full of woe ^ 

And ever and anon he beat 

The doubling drum with fmioiis heat. 

And, though sometimes, each dieaiy pause between. 

Defected Pity at his side 

Her soul-&nbdumg voice applied, 

"STet still lie kept his wild unaltered mien. 

While each stiamed ball of sight seemed bursting fiom his head 

Thy numbeis. Jealousy, to naught wore fixed 
Sad proof of thy distressful stated 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed , 

And now it courted Love, now raving called on Hate 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired. 

Pale Melancholy sat retried, 

And from her wild seques'tered seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet. 

Poured through ■fche mellow horn her pensive soul * 
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And daslnng soft from locks aiound 
Bubbling lunuels joined tbe sound , 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measuie stole, 
Or, o’er some haunted stieam, -with fond delay, 
Bound an holy calm diffusing, 
laove of peace, and lonely musing. 

In hollovsr murmurs died away 

But O f how altered was its spiightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Hei buskins gemmed with morning dew. 

Blew an inspirmg an, that dale and thicket lung. 

The himter’s call to Baun and Biyad known ’ 

The oak-crowned Sisteis and their chaste-eyed Queen 
Satyrs and Sylvan Boys weie seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green 
Brown Exeioise lejoiced to heai , 

And Spoit leaped up, and seized his beeohen spear. 

Bast came Joy’s ecstatic tiial 
He, with viny ciown advancing, 

Pirst to the lively pipe his hand addrest 
But soon he saw the busk awakening viol 

Whose sweet entiancing voice he loved the best 
They would have thought who heaid the stiain 
They saw, in Tempo’s vale, hei native maids 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades 
To some unwearied minstiel dancing , 

While, as his flying flngeis kissed the strings, 

Bove flamed with Mnth a gay fantastic lound 
Boose weie her tresses seen, her zone unbound , 

And he, amidst his fiolic play. 

As if he would the oharmmg air repay 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings 

O Music ’ sphere-descended maid, 

Pn end of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid ^ 

'Why, goddess, why, to us denied, 

Bay’st thou thy ancient lyie aside ^ 

As m that loved Athenian bowei 
You learned an all-commanding power. 

Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeared t 
C an well recall what then it heaid 
Where is thy native simple heait 
I>evote to Virtue, Pancy, Aii? 
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Ai ibC, a-s in that eidoi tin^e, 

IVaiixi. eneigiO, chaste, suLliiue * 

Thv ■^oncleig, in that godlike age, 

Pili tlij lecoiding Sistei's page , — 

-'Xib toaid, and I believe the tale, 

Tnv humblest leed could moie pieic^il 
Had moie of stiength, diimei lage. 
Than all ■v'hich ehajLins this laggaid age. 
E’en all at once togethei ioand 
Cecdiab mingled n’Oild of sound — 

O bid on vaui endeavois cerse 
Eevi\e the pi^^t designs oi Greece 
Eetuin in all thj’’ simple state ’ 

Confirm the ta^es hei sons i elate ' 
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QPnii-ip Do-^iiee. Stvmiope, E4.t>l or CnrisTEPPiEx-T>, v>as bom m London, 
September 22, 1094 Aftei lea\aig Cimbiid^e TJni-veisit^ be made a Euiopean 
tom and on his letmn eat in Paili=uneiit mitd. 1720, when be inbeiittd the earl- 
dom and passed into the House o± Lords A fa^ oiite of George II , he became 
a pmj councilor, ambassador to Holland, lord stei^aid ot the household, and 
loid lieutenant of Irelind He was one of Sir Roheit tValpole’s bitt^iest antag 
onists, distinguishing himself bj his writings in the Oraft&man as well as by his 
l>owerful eloquence in the House He "was alau noted for his brilliancj of wit, 
grace of mannera, and elegance of conveisation, and lived in intimacy with 
Pope, S^vift, and othei celebrated contemporaries He retired from public 
service on account of failing health, and died Maich 24, 1773 As an author 
his reputation rests upon the well-known “Letters to his Son ’ 3 

True Gooh Co3»ipany Defined 

Octobei 12, o s 1748 

To keep good company, es};>ecially at youi fiist setting out, 
IS the way to receive good impiessions If you ask me what I 
mean by good company, I will confess to you that it is pretty 
difficult to define , but I will endeavor to make you understand 
it as well as I can 

Good company is not what respective sets of company are 
pleased eithei to call or think themselves, but it is that com- 
pany which all the people of the place call, and acknowledge 
to he, good company, notwithstanding some objections which 
tliey may form to some of the individuals who compose it. It 
consists chiefly (but by no means without exception) of people 
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of consideiable biith, lank, and chaiactei , foi people of neitlier 
biitli nor rank aie fiequently and veiy ]nstly admitted into it, 
if distinguished by any peculiai merit, or eminency in any 
libeial ait or science. Nay, so motley a thing is good company 
that many people without biith, lank, oi meiit intiude into it 
by their own forwaidness, and otheis slide into it by the pio- 
tection of some consideiable peison, and some even of indiffei- 
ent chaiacteis and moials make pait of it But ni the main, 
the good pait piepondeiates, and people of infamous and blasted 
chaiacteis aie never admitted In this fashionable good com- 
panj’-, the best manneis and the best language of the place aie 
most unquestionably to be learnt, for they establish and give 
the tone to both, which aie theiefoie called the language and 
manneis of good company, theie being no legal tribunal to ascei- 
tain eithei 

A company consisting wholly of people of the fiist quality 
cannot for that reason be called good company, in the common 
acceptation of the phiase, unless they aie into the baigain the 
fashionable and aoci edited company of the place , foi i>eople of 
the veiy fiist quality can be as silly, as ill bred, and as woith- 
lesB as people oi the meanest degree On the othei hand, a 
company consisting entirely of people of very low condition, 
whatever their meiit or parts may be, can never be called good 
company, and consequently should not be much fiequented, 
though by no means despised 

A company wholly composed of men of learning, though 
greatly to be valued and respected, is not meant by the woids 
“good company”, they cannot have the easy manneis and 
tournure of the world, as they do not live in it. If you can 
bear your part well in such a company, it is extremely right to 
be in it sometimes, and you will be but more esteemed in othoi 
companies for having a place in that But then do not let it 
engross you, foi if you do, you will be only considered as one 
of the liteiati by profession, which is not the way either to 
shine or use in the world 

The company of piofessed wits and poets is extiemely in- 
viting to most young men, who if they have wit themselves, 
are pleased with it, and if they have none, aie sillily pioiid of 
being one of it; but it should be frequented with model ation 
and judgment, and you should by no means give yourself up 
to it. A wit is a very unpopular denomination, as it carries 
terror along with it; and people in general are as much afraid 
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of a live wit in coiopany as a v onian la of a g an, which she 
thinks maj- go ofi: of itself and Jo hei a nixschiei Then 
aocxuaiiitance is hovevei voitii seeking, and then eompoii'^ 
woitli fieqaenting, but not exclusively of otheis, noi to such 
a degiee a& to be consideied only as one of that ^jaiticulai set 
But the company which of all othois ;jou should most caie- 
fully avoid is that low company which in eveiy sense of the 
woid is low indeed, — low in lank, low in paits, low in man- 
neis, and lo v in meiit You will peihaps be sui Rinsed that I 
should think it necessaiy to wain j’ou against such comx>any, 
but yet I do not think it wholly unnecessai3- fiom the many 
instances which I have seen of men of sense and rank dis- 
ciedited, vilified, and undone by keejiing such companj- 
Vanity, that sotiice of manj of oui lollies and of some of oui 
Climes, has sunk many a man into company in eveiy light 
inlinitel;^ below himself, foi the sake of being the fiist man in 
it Theie he dictates, is applauded, adiniied, and foi the sake 
of being the Coryphceus of that w'letehed choius, disgiaees and 
disqualifies himself soon foi anj’' bettei companjr Depend upon 

it, you will sink oi use to the level of the company which you 
commonly keep , peojile w ill judge of you, and not unieasonablj’^, 
by that Theie is good sense in the Spanish saying, “Tell me 
w^hom you liv’^e with, and I will tell you who you aie ” Make 
it therefoie youi business, wheievei you aie, to get into that 
company which ev^eiybodj’^ in the place allows to be the best 
company next to then owm, which is the best definition that I 
can give j’-ou of good company But heie, too, one caution is 
veiy neces&aij , loi w ant of which manj*- young men have been 
mined, ev’en in good company Good company (as I have 
befoie obseiv'ed) is composed of a gieat vaiiety of fashionable 
people, whose characteis and moials aie V’eiy diffeient, though 
then manneis aie pretty much the same When a young man, 
new 111 the woild, fiist gets into that company, he very rightly 
deteimines to conform to and imitate it But then he too often 
and fatally mistakes the objects of his imitation He has often 
heaid that absuid teim of “genteel and fashionable vices ” He 
theie sees some people who shine and who in geneial aie 
admired and esteemed, and observes that these people are 
drunkaids oi gamesters, upon which he adopts their vices, mis- 
taking their defects for then peifections, and thinking that 
they owe their fashion and their luster to those genteel vices. 
Whereas it is exactly the le verse, for these people have 
28 
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acquired their reputation by then paits, then learning, then 
good bleeding, and othei accomplishments, and are only blem- 
ished and loweied, in the opinions ot all reasonable people, 
and of their own in time, by these genteel and fashionable 
vices 


CONDTJOT rer Good CojMPANr — On MimoRv 

Bath, Oct 19, o s 1748 

Dbab Boy, — Having in my last pointed out what soit of 
company you should keep, I will now give you some lules for 
youi conduct m it, — rules which my own experience and ob- 
servation enable me to lay down and communicate to you with 
some degree ol confidence I have often given you hints of 
this kind before, but then it has been by snatches , I will now 
be more regular and methodical I shall say nothing with 
legaid to your bodily caiiiage and address, but leave them to 
the caie of youi dancing master and to youi own attention to 
the best models, remember, however, that they are of conse- 
quence 

Talk often, but never long; in that case, if you do not 
please, at least you are sure not to tiie youi hearers Pay youi 
own reckoning, but do not treat the whole company, — this 
being one of the very few oases in which people do not caie to 
be treated, every one being fully convinced that he has where- 
withal to pay 

Tell stories very seldom, and absolutely never but where 
they are very apt and very short Omit every circumstance 
that is not material, and beware of digressions To have fre- 
quent recourae to narrative betrays great want of imagination 

Never hold anybody by the button or the hand in order to 
be heard out, for if people are not willing to hear you, you had 
much better hold your tongue than them, 

IVfost long talkers single out some one unfortunate man in 
company (commonly him whom they observe to be the most 
silent, or their next neighbor) to whisper, or at least in a half 
voice to convey a continuity of words to This is excessively 
ill bred, and in some degree a fraud, — conversation stock being 
a joint and common property But on the other hand, if one 
of these unmerciful talkers lays hold of you, hear him with 
patience, and at least seeming attention, if he is worth oblig- 
for nothing will oblige him more than a patient hearing. 
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as nothing would huit him moie than eithei to lea^e him *ii 
the midbt o± hxs discouise, oi to discos er youi impatience tindei 
;s,oui affliction 

Take, lathei than gi\e, the tone of the companj j’-ou aie i^^ 
If you hare ^Daits, 50U will ahow them moie 01 less upon eveiy 
oubject, and if 50U have not, 3’ou had bettei talk &illil;y upon a 
subject ot othei people’s tban of join own choosing 

Avoid as much as j’ou can, in mixed companies, aigumcnta- 
tiie, ijolemical com eisations, — whmh though thej should not, 
jet ceitainlj’’ do, indispose foi a time the contending i>aities 
tow aid each othei, and j,f the contioveisj^ glows w^aim and 
nois»j', endeavoi to put an end to it bj' some genteel levitj’- 01 
joke I t^aieted such a con\ei3ation hubbub once by lepiesent- 
mg to them that though I was peisuaded none theie piesent 
would lepeat out of companj^ what passed in it, j'et I could not 
answei for the disci etion of the passengeis 111 the stieet, who 
must necessaiily heai all that was said 

Above all things, and upon all occasions, avoid speaking 
of youiself, if it be possible Such is the natuial piide and 
vanity of oui heaits that it peipetually bleaks out, even in 
Xieople of the best paits, in all the vaiious modes and figuies of 
the egotism. 

Some abiuptly speak advantageously of themselves, without 
eithei pietense 01 piovocation They aie impudent Otheis 
pioceed moie aitfully as they imagine, and forge accusations 
against themselves, complain of calumnies which they never 
heaid, in oidei to justify themselves by exhibiting a catalogue 
of their many viitues “ They acknowledge it may indeed seem 
odd that thej’’ should talk in that manner of themselves ; it is 
what they do not like, and what they nevei would have done, 
— no, no toituies should evei have forced it from them, if they 
had not been thus unjustly and monstiously accused! But in 
these cases justice is suioly due to one’s self as well as to 
others, and when oui chaiactei is attacked, we may say in our 
own justification what otherwise we never would have said.” 
This thin veil of modesty diawn befoie vanity is much too 
tianspaient to conceal it even fiom veiy moderate discernment. 

Otliers go more modestly and more slyly still (as they 
think) to woik, but in my mind, still moie ridiculously. 
They confess themselves (not without some degree of shame 
and confusion) into all the cardinal virtues by jSrst degrading 
them into weaknesses, and then owning their misfortune m 
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being made up of those -weaknesses “ They cannot see people 
suffer without sympathizing with and endeavoiing to helj;) 
them They cannot see people want without lelievmg them, 
though tiuly then own circumstances cannot veiy well affoid 
it They cannot help speaking tiuth, though they know all 
the impiudence of it In shoit they know that with all these 
weaknesses, they aie not fit to live in the woild, much less to 
thiive in it, but they aie now too old to change, and must mb 
on as well as they can ” This sounds too iidiculous and outtS^ 
almost, foi the stage, and yet, take my word for it, you will 
tiequently meet with it upon the common stage of the woild 
And heie I will observe, by the by, that you will often meet 
with chaiaeteis in Nature so extravagant, that a discieet poet 
would not venture to set them upon the stage in then tiue 
and high coloi ing 

This piinciple of vanity and piide is so stiong in human 
natuie that it descends even to the lowest objects, and one 
often sees people angling foi praise, wheie, admitting all they 
say to be tine Cwhich, by the way, it seldom is), no just piaise 
IS to be caught. One man afflims that he has lode post an 
bundled miles in six hours . probably it is a lie , but supposing 
it to be true, what then? Why, he is a veiy good postboy, 
that IS all Another asserts, and probably not without oaths, 
that he has drunk six or eight bottles of wine at a sitting , out 
of chanty, I will believe him a liai, for if I do not I must think 
him a beast 

Such, and a thousand more, aie the follies and extiavagances 
which vanity draws people into, and which always defeat their 
own purpose, and as Wallei says, upon another subject, — 

Make the wretch the most despised 

Wheie most he wishes to be piized. 

The only sure way of avoiding these evils is never to speak 
of yourself at all But when, historically, you aie obliged to 
mention youiself, take care not to diop one single woid that 
can directly oi indirectly be construed as fishing for applause 
Be your chaiactei what it will, it will be known, and nobody 
will take it upon your own word Nevei imagine that any- 
thing you can say yourself will varnish your defects or ad<l 
luster to youi perfections ; but on the contraiy it may, and nine 
times m ten will, make the former more glaring and the latter 
obscuie. If you aie silent upon your own subject, neither 
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eu^y, indignatioii, noi udicule obstiuct oi alla^ the 

api>lause -whieli 3011 may leally desei^e, but it 3*ou publibh 
30U1 own panegjiic upon anj occasion, 01 in shape what- 
soever, and howe^ei aitfally dressed or disguised, they will all 
consiJiie against you, and 30U will be disappointed of the ^eij- 
end 30U aim at 

Take caie nevei to seem daik and nij^steiious, — w^hich is 
noi onl3‘ a ■veij’ unamiable chaiactei bat a ^ely susincious one 
too If 3’ou seem m3steiious w’lth otheis, thej will be leall^'- 
so with 3 on, and 3'on w iil know" nothing The height of abili- 
ties IS to ha\e volto hciolto aud^e/?see/i that is, a fiank, 

o]ien, and ingenuoas evteiioi with a xjiudent inteiioi, to be 
upon youi own guaid, and 3et by a seeming natual openness to 
X)ut jieople off theiis Depend upon it, nine in ten of 0^013" 
comi)an3' 3 ou aie in will at ail themselves of eveiy indiscieet 
and unguaided evj)iession of youis, if the3" can turn it to then 
own adtantage A piudent leseive is, theiefoie, as necessai^ 
as a seeming ox)enness is piudent Alwa3S look jpeople in the 
face when 3’ou speak to them, the not doing it is thought to 
imx)ly conscious guilt Besides that, you lose the advantage of 
obseivmg by their countenances what impiession 3 oui discouise 
makes upon them In older to know people’s leal sentiments, 
I tiust much moie to my eyes than to my eais, foi they can 
say whatever they have a mind I should heai, but they can 
seldom help looking what they have no intention that I should 
know- 

Neither retail noi leceive scandal willingly, defamation of 
otheis ma3- foi the piesent giatify the malignity of the piide of 
oui heaits, cool 1 effect ion will diaw veiy disadvantageous con- 
clusions fiom such a disposition, and in the case of scandal, 
as m that of lobbeiy, the leceivei is always thought as bad as 
the thief. 

Mimiciy, which is the common and favoiite amusement of 
little, low minds, is in the utmost contempt with gieat ones 
It IS the lowest and most illiberal of all buffoonery. Piay, 
neither practice it youiself nor applaud it in others. Besides 
that, the person mimicked is insulted, and as I have often 
observed to you before, an insult is never forgiven 

I need not, I believe, advise you to adapt youi conversation 
to the people you are conveising with, — for I suppose you 
would not, without this caution, have talked upon the same 
subject, and in the same manner, to a minister of state, a bishop, 
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a philosopliei, a captain, and a -woman A man of the woild 
must, like the chameleon, be able to take every diffeient hue, 
•which IS by no means a cumin al or abject, but a necessaiy com- 
plaisance , for it lelates only to manners and not to moials 

One -woid only as to s-wearing, and that, I hope and believe, 
IS more than is necessary You may sometimes heai some 
people in good company inteilaid then discouise with oaths, by 
way of embellishment, as they think, but you must obsei\e 
too, that those who do so aie never those who contiibute in any 
degiee to give that company the denomination of good company 
They are always subalterns, or people of low education , f oi that 
piactice, besides that it has no one temptation to plead, is as 
silly and as illiberal as it is wicked 

Loud laughter is the miith of the mob, who aie only pleased 
with silly things ; foi tiue wit oi good sense nevei excited a 
laugh since the creation of the world A man of paits and 
fashion is theiefore only seen to smile, but nevei heaid to 
laugh 

But to conclude this long lettei • all the above-mentioned 
lules, however carefully you may obseive them, will lose halt 
their efEect if unaccompanied by the Giaces. Whatevei you 
say, if you say it with a supercilious, cynical face, oi an em- 
barrassed countenance, oi a silly, disconceited gun, will be ill 
received. If, into the bargain, you mutter on utter %t zndib- 
tinetly and ungracefully, it will be still woise leceived If your 
air and address are -vulgai, awkward, and gauche, you may bo 
esteemed indeed, if you have gieat intiinsic meiit, but you 
will never please, and without pleasing, you will use but 
heavily Venus among the ancients was synonymous with the 
Giaces, who weie always supposed to accompany hei , and 
Horace tells us that even youth, and Mercury, the God of aits 
and eloquence, would not do without her, < — 

Parum conns sme te J uventas Merciuiusque 

They aie not inexoiable ladies, and may be had, if piopeily 
and diligently pursued. Adieu. 

PuETHBR Rules for Conduct in Good Company 

Bath, Oct 29, o h 1718 

Dear Boy, — My anxiety foi your success increases in pro- 
poition as the time approaches of your taking your part upon 
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tlie gieat stage of the ■woild . I have long since done 
mentioning jour gieat religious and moral duties, because I 
could not make j oui understanding so bad a compliment as to 
suppose that you wanted oi could leceive any new instiuctions 
upon these two imj)Oitaiit points Mi Haite, I am suie, lias 
not neglected them, besides, they are so obvious to common 
sense and leason that commentatois maj (as they often do) 
peiplex, but cannot make them clearei My inovince, theie- 
foie, IS to supxjly bj mj expeiience youi hitheito ine'vitable 
inexpeiienee in the wajs of the woild People at youi age are 
m a state ot natuial ebiiety, and want lails Q,n(\. ya/defous whei- 
etei they go, to hindei them from bieaking then necks This 
diunksnness of jouth is not onlj toleiated, but even pleases. 
It kept w ithin ceitain bounds of disci etion and decency These 
bounds aie the point which it is diflicult foi the rli unken man 
himself to find out, and theie it is that the expeiience of a 
fiiend may not only seive but sa\ e him 

Cany Wxth you, and welcome, into company all the gaj ety 
and spiiits, but as little of the giddiness, of youth as you can 
Tlie foimei w ill chaim , but the lattei will often, though inno- 
cently, implacably offend Infoim youiselt of the chaiacteis 
and situations of the company befoie you gi\e way to what 
your imagination may piompt you to say Theie aie in all 
companies moie wiong heads than light ones, and many moie 
who deseive than who like censuie Should you theiefoie expa- 
tiate in the piaise of some viitue which some in company 
notoiiously want, or declaim against any vice which others are 
notoiiously infected with, joui leflections, howevei general 
and unapplied, will by being applicable be thought personal, 
and leveled at those people This consideiation points out to 
you sufiiciently not to be suspicious and captious yourself, nor 
to suppose that things, because they may be, aie theiefoie 
meant at you The manners of well-bied people secuie one 
fiom those indiieot and mean attacks , but if by chance a flip- 
pant woman, oi a pert coxcomb, lets off anything of that kind, 
it IS much bettei not to seem to understand than to reply to it 
Cautiously avoid talking of either youi own or other peo- 
ple’s domestic affairs. Yours are nothing to them but tedious ; 
theiis are nothing to you. The subiect is a tender one, and it 
IS odds but that you touch somebody or other’s sore place , for 
in this case there is no trusting to specious appearances, which 
may be, and often are, so contrary to the leal situations of things 
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between men and tbeii wives, paients and their childien, seem- 
ing friends, etc , that with the best intentions in the woild one 
often blunders disagieeably 

Kemember that the wit, humor, and 3okes of most mixed 
companies aie local They thrive in that particular soil, but 
will not often bear tiansplanting Eveiy company is diffei ently 

ciicumstanced, has its particulai cant and jaigon, which may 
gixe occasion to wit and miith within that ciicle, but would 
seem flat and insipid in any othei, and theiefoie will not bcai 
lepeating Nothing makes a man look sillier than a pleasantly 
not lelished or not undei stood; and if he meets with a piofound 
silence when he expected a geneial applause, oi, what is woiso, 
if he is desiied to explain the hon mot^ his awkwaid and embai- 
rassed situation is easiei imagined than desciibed A.p 7 opoi, 
of repeating, take great caie never to repeat (I do not mean 
here the pleasantiies) in one company what you heai lu anothei 
Things seemingly indiffeient may by ciiculation have much 
graver consequences than you would imagine Besides theie is 
a general tacit trust in conversation by which a man is obliged 
not to leport anything out of it, though he is not immediately 
en30ined secrecy A retailer of this kind is suie to diaw him- 
self into a thousand scrapes and discussions, and to be shyly 
and uncomfoitably received wheiever he goes 

You will find in most good company some people who only 
keep their place there by a contemptible title enough; these 
are what we call “very good-natured fellows,” and the Fiench, 
hone diahlee The truth is, they are people without any paits 
or fancy, and who, having no will of their own, leadily assent 
to, concur in, and applaud whatever is said or done in tho 
company, and adopt with the same alaciity the most viituous 
or the most criminal, the wisest oi the silliest, scheme that 
happens to be entei tamed by the ma3ority of the company. This 
foolish and often criminal complaisance flows from a foolish 
cause, — the want of any other meiit I hope that you will 
hold your place in company by a nobler tenure, and that you 
will hold It (you can bear a quibble), I believe, yet in oapite 
Have a will and an opinion of your own, and adhere to them 
steadily; but then do it with good humor, good breeding, and 
(if you have it) with urbanity, for you have not yet beaid 
enough either to preach or censure 

All other kinds of complaisance are not only blameless but 
necessary’' in good company. Not to seem to perceive the little 
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Treaknesses and tlie idle but innocent afi!ectation& ot the eom- 
j)any, but even to dattei ilieui in a eeitain niannei is nut only 
veiy allowable, but m tiuth a sort of polite dut3’- Thej' vill 
be pleased n ith you if you do, a id 'u ill ceitainly not be lefoinied 
bj’ you if you do not Foi instance, ^^ou waII find in e\ei3 
gioitpe ot company ti\o i>iinciijal figaies, — namelj’’, the fixie lady 
and the fine gentleman, yho absolutely gi^e the law of Tiit, 
language, fashion, and taste to the lest of tint society’ Theie 
lo always a stiictand often foi the time being a lendei a.lliance 
beti\een these two figuies The ladj looks upon hei emxnie as 
founded upon the diiine light of beauty (and full as good a 
diMne light it is a^ any king, empeioi, oi pope can pietend 
to), she lequiies, and cominonlj* meets uith, unlimited passive 
obedience And vliv should she not meet with it*^ Hei 

V 

demands go no highei than to ha\e hei unquestioned pie- 
emmence in beauty, wit, and fashion fiimly established Few 
soveieigns (b^’^ the way) aie so reasonable The fine gentle- 
man's claims of light aie, mutatis mi*tandis^ the same, and 
though indeed he is not aluaj's a wit de^ute^ j^et as he is the 
wit de JuGto of that companj*, he is entitled to a shaie of j’^oui 
allegiance, and eveijbody expects at least as much as the^' are 
entitled to, if not something moie Piudence bids you make 
j’oui couit to these 301 nt sovereigns, and no duty that I know 
of foibids it Rebellion heie is exceedingly dangeious, and 
inevitably punished by banishment and immediate foifeituie 
of all j’oui wit, manneis, taste, and fashion, as, on the othei 
hand, a cheeiful submission, not without some flattery, is suie 
to pioeuie you a stiong lecommendation and most effectual 
liass thioughout all then and piobably the neighboiing domin- 
ions. With a moderate shaie of sagacity, you will, before 30U 
have been half an houi in then company, easily discover those 
two pimcipal figuies, both by the defeience which you will 
observe the whole companj' pay them, and by that easy, caie- 
less, and serene an which then consciousness of power gives 
them. As in this case so in all otheis, aim always at the high- 
est j get always into the highest company, and addiess yourself 
particularly to the highest in it The search after the unat' 
tamable philosopher’s stone has occasioned a thousand useful 
discoveries which otherwise would never have been made. 

What the French 3ustly call les mani^rea nohlea are only to 
be acquiied in the very best companies. They aie the distin- 
guibhing characteristics of men of fashion 5 people of low edu- 
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cation never wear tliem so close but that some pait oi othei of 
the oiiginal vulgarism appeals mam^jes nobles equally 

foibid insolent contempt or low envy and jealousy Low 
people in good circumstances, fine clothes, and equipages will 
insolently show contempt lor all those who cannot afioid as fine 
clothes, as good an equipage, and who have not (as then teim 
is) as much money in then pockets , on the othei hand, they 
aie gnawed with envy, and cannot help discover iiig it, of those 
who surpass them in any of these ai tides, which aie fai horn 
being suie oriteiions of merit They aie likewise jealous of 
being slighted, and consequently suspicious and captious , they 
are eager and hot about tiifles because tiifles weie at fiist then 
affaiis of consequence. Lea mani^res nobles imply exactly the 
reveise of all this. Study them eaily; you cannot make them 
too habitual and familiar to you. 

The Impohtanoe oe Dress 

Lonuok, Dec 30, o s 1748 

Dear Boy, — I diiect this lettei to Beilin, where I suppose 
it will either find you or at least wait but a veiy little time foi 
you I cannot help being anxious foi youi success at this your 
first appearance upon the gieat stage of the woild, foi though 
the spectators aie always candid enough to give gieat allow- 
ances and to show great indulgence to a new actoi, yet fioin 
the first impressions which he makes upon them they aie apt 
to decide, in their own minds at least, whethei he will evei be 
a good one or not If he seems to undei stand what he says, by 
speaking it piopeily ; if he is attentive to his pait, instead ol 
staling negligently about, and if, upon the whole, he seems 
ambitious to please, they willingly pass ovei little awkward- 
nesses and inaccuracies, which they ascribe to a commendaldo 
modesty in a young and inexperienced actoi. They pronounco 
that he will be a good one in time, and by the encouragement 
which they give him, make him so the soonei. This I hope 
will be your case. You have sense enough to undeistaiid yoiii 
part, a constant attention and ambition to excel in it, with a 
caieful obseivation of the best actois, will inevitably qualify 
you, if not for the fiist, at least for consideiable parts. 

Your dress (as insignificant a thing as dross is in itself) is 
now become an object worthy of some attention ; for I confess 
I cannot help forming some opinion of a man’s sense and chai- 
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actei fiom liib diesb, and I belie\e moat people do aa well as 
mjaelf An;;^ affectation ■\vhatsoevei in cliess imijlica, in mjr 
mind, a flaw in the undeistandiDg Most of oui ^oung felloxis 
lieie display some chaiactei oi othei bi then diess, some r fleet 
the tiemendons, and 's\eai a gieat and fierceh cocked hat, an 
enoiinous swoid, a shoit ^^aiaico^l, an«l a black ciaval, these 
I should be almost tempted to si\edi the iieace against, in 
my OMii defense, if I weie not eoiiMiiced that thej aio but 
meek asses in Lons’ skins Otiieis go in bioun fxocks, leathei 
bieeches, gieat oaken cudgels in then hands, then hats un- 
cocked, and then hair unpoTvdeied, and imitate giooms, stage 
coachmen, and countiy bunij)kins so well in then outsides, 
that I do not make the least doubt of then lesembliiig them 
eqnall}’’ in then iii&ides A man of seube caietully avoids any 
paiticulai chaiactei in his diess, he is acouiately clean ±oi his 
own sake, but all the lest is foi othei people's. He diesses as 
well, and m the same mannei, as the peojile of sense and fashion 
of the place wheie he is It he diesses hettei as he thinks, 
that is, moie than tliej, he is a fop, if he diesses worse, he is 
unpaidonably negligent, but of the two, I would lathei have a 
3'oung fellow too much than too little diessed, the excess on 
that side will weai off with a little age and leflection, but if 
he is negligent at tw^enty, he will be a sloven at foity Diess 
youiself fine wheie otheis aie fine, and plain wheie otheis aie 
plain, but take caie always that yoiii clothes aie w’^ell made 
and fit 3011, foi othei wise they will give you a ^eiy awkwaid 
an When j’-ou aie once well diessed for the day think no 
moie of it aftei wards , and without any stiffness 01 fear of dis- 
composing that diess, let all your motions be as easy and natuial 
as if you had no clothes on at all. So much foi diess, which I 
maintain to be a thing of consequence in the polite world. 

THE SEASONS. 

By JAMES THOMSON 
[For Ibiograplucal ^eteb, see page 3800 j 
Speing 

FjftOM the moist meadow^ to the witheied hill, 

Led by the breeze, the vivid Verduie iims, 
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And STivells, and doex^ens, to tlie clieiislicd 1 j> 8 
The Hawthorn whitens , and the -juicy Giovcs 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degiees, 

Till the whole leafy Poiest stands displayed. 

In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales , 

Where the Deei rustle thiough the twining biakc. 

And the Birds sing concealed At once, aiia^ cd 
In all the colois of the flushing Yeai, 

By Natuie’s swift and secret woiking Hand, 

The Garden glows, and Alls the libeial an 
With lavish fiagiance, while the piomised Flint 
liies yet a little embryo, unpeiceived, 

Within its crimson folds Kow fiom the Town 
Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps 
Oft let me wander o^er the dewy fields. 

Where Fieshness bieathes, and dash the tieinbling dioxifc 
From the bent bush, as through the veidant maise 
Of sweetbriex hedges I pursue my walk , 

Or taste the smell of daiiy , or ascend 
Some eminence, AirausTA, in thy plains. 

And see the country, far diffused around. 

One boundless blush, one white empurpled showei 
Of mingled blossoms , wheie the laptuied Eye 
Hurries from ]oy to joy, and, hid beneath 
The fair piofusion, yellow Autumn spies 

If, brushed from Russian Wilds, a cutting Gale 
Rise not, and scatter from his humid wings 
The clammy Mildew , oi, dry blo-wing, bieathe 
Untimely Fiost , before whose baleful Blast 
The full-blown Spring thiough all her foliage shrinks. 
Joyless and dead, a wide dejected waste 
For oft, engendered by the ha 2 y Noith, 

Myriads on myriads, Insect armies waft 
Keen m the poisoned breeze , and wasteful cat, 

Through buds and bark, into the blackened Coic, 

Their eager way A feeble Race, yet oft 
The sacied Sons of Vengeance, on whose couiso 
Corrosive Famine waits, and kills the Veai 
To check this Plague, the skillful Faimcr chalt' 

And blazing straw before his orchard bums , 

Till, all involved in smoke, the latent Foe 
From every cranny suffocated falls , 

Oi scatters o*er the blooms the pungent dust 
Of pepper, fatal to the frosty Tribe , 

Or, when the envenomed leaf begins to curl. 
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With. siDi-inkled atei dio'vixs tliexj. tLei* iie«l , 
iiNOi, -while they pick them tip tvith basj 
l.he little tioox'>’'iig Tiircls tutt\isel3’' scait?a 

Be patieiit, Swaii's, these cruel seeming Windi 
Blots not m \am Bai hence the^ keep, itp 
Those deepening clouds on clouds sui charged, -with laxii, 
That, o ei the vast Atlantic hit hex boine. 

In endless tia^n, tvoald quench the aviniuei ‘1 ^e. 

And, cheerless, dio-ssn theci-xde unnpCxied Ac-ei 

The ^oitheast spends his lage Uxid nj^s, fc-hat ai> 
Within hib i-on catea, the eftasite So''itli 
Waims the tsicte An, and o'ei the \o*d of He iven 
Bieathes the big clouds with teinai shovreia Cxiatei.i 
At fiist a dusky Wieath they seem to rise, 

Scaice stammj, Ethei , bid bj* fast degiees. 

In heaps on heaps*, the doubling Vapoi sails 
Along the loaded sk\', and, mingling deci». 

Sits on the hoiizon lound a settled gloom 
! 5 Cot such as wintiy Stoims on Moitals shed, 

Oppiessmg life but lot ely, gentle, kind. 

And full of evei-y hope and et eiy 3oy, 

The wish of Xatuie G-iadual sinks the Bieeze 
Into a perfect calm , that not a Breath 
Is heaid to quivex thiough the closing woods. 

Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves 
Of Aspin tall The uncuiling Floods, diffused 
In glassy breadth, seen thiough delusive lapse 
Foigetful of then eouise 'Tis Silence all. 

And pleasing Expectation Herds and Flocks 
Biop the dry sprig, and, mute imploring, 030 
The falling veiduie Hushed in shoit suspense 
The plumy People streak then wings w ith oil. 

To thiow the lucid moisture tncklmg off. 

And wait the apiuoaching sign to stiike, at once. 

Into the generad choir Even Mountains, Vales, 

And Foiests seem, impatient, to demand 
The promised sweetness Man supeiioi walks 
Amid the glad Creation, musing praise. 

And looking lively gratitude At last. 

The Clouds consign their treasures to the fields. 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow. 

In large effusion, o’er the freshened world 
The stealing Shower is soaice -to patter heard. 

By such as wander through the forest walks. 
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Beneath, tlie umbrageous multitude of leaves 

But who can hold the shade, while Heaven descends 

In univeisal bounty, shedding heibs, 

And fruits, and floweis, on Hatuie’s ample lap ^ 

Swift Fancy filed anticipates their giowth , 

And, while the milky nutiiment distills, 

Beholds the kindling Oountiy coloi round 

Thus all day long the full-distended Clouds 
Indulge their genial stoies, and well-showered Eaith 
Is deep eniiched with vegetable life , 

Till, in the western sky, the downward Sun. 

Books out, effulgent, fiom amid the flush 
Of broken clouds, gay shifting to his beam 
The rapid Radiance instantaneous strikes 
The illummed mountain, through the forest streams. 
Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow mist. 

Far smoking o’ei the inter mmable plain. 

In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems 
Moist, bright, and gieen, the Landskip laughs around 
Full swell the Woods , •^eir every Music wakes. 
Mixed in wild concert, with the warbling Brooks 
Increased, the distant bleatmgs of the Hills, 

The hollow lows responsive from the Vales, 

Whence, blending all, the sweetened Zephyi sprmgs 
Meantime, refracted fiom yon eastern cloud. 
Bestriding Earth, the grand ethereal Bow 
Shoots up immense , and eveiy hue unfolds, 

In fair proportion, running from the Red 
To where the Violet fades into the sky 
Here, awful NBWTOisr, the dissolving Clouds 
Form, fronting on the Sun, thy showery Prism , 

And to the sage-instiucted Eye unfold 
The various Twine of Bight, by thee disclosed 
From the white mingling maze Not so the Swain , 
He, wondering, views the bright Enchantment bend. 
Delightful, o’er the radiant fields, and runs 
To catch the falling gloiy , but, amazed. 

Beholds the amusive Arch before him fly. 

Then vanish quite away Still Night succeeds, 

A softened shade, and saturated Earth 
Awaits the Morning beam, to give to light. 

Raised through ten thousand different plastic tubes 
The balmy treasures of the former day. 

Then spring the living Herbs, profusely wild, 

O^er all the deep green earth, beyond the power 
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Of Botanist to numbei uxj then tubes 
■^hethei be steals along the lonelj' Bale, 

111 Silent seaich , or thiough the Foiest, lank 
With ■what the dull incuiious 'Weeds account, 

Buists his blind w aj , oi climbs the mountain Rock, 
Rued by the nodding Weiduie of its bio'vv 
With such a libeial hand has Xataie flung 
Then Seeds abioad, blown them about in Winds, 
Xiiuumerous mixed them writh the nUiSiUg mold. 

The moistening current, and prolific* rain 

Sc M’MKR 

!Xow STraims the Village o’ei the -jovial mead 
The rustic Vouth, biov n •with mei^dian toil. 
Healthful and stiong , full as the summer rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, the luddy IMaid, 
Half-naked, sw elling on the sight, and all 
Hei kindled graces burning o’ei hei cheek 
Even stooping Age is heie, and Infant hands 
Tiail the long rake, oi with the fiagiant load 
O erchaiged, amid the kind oppression roll 
Wide flies the tedded grain, all in a lo-sv 
Advancing bioad, oi •wheeling lound the field. 

They spread the breathing harvest to the Sun, 

That throws refreshful lound a luial smell 
Oi, as they lake the green appearing ground. 

And drive the dusky wave along the mead. 

The lusset haycock uses thick behind. 

In Older gay while heard from dale to dale. 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy Tabor, Tove, and social G-lee 

Or rushing thence, in one diffusive band. 

They drive the tioubled Elooks, by many a JDog 
Compelled, to where the mazy running brook 
Eorms a deep pool, this bank abrupt and high. 

And that fair spreading in a pebbled shore, 

TJiged to the giddy brink, much is the toil. 

The clamor much of Men, and Roys, and Bogs, 

Ere the soft fearful Reople to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides And oft the Swam, 

Cn some, impatient, seizing, h-uils them in 
Emboldened then, nor hesitating more. 

East, fast, they plunge a.mid the flashing •wave. 

And, panting, labor -bo the farther shore. 
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Repeated tins, till deep th.e well-waslied Fleece 
Has diTink tlie flood, and fiom Ins li^ ely liaunt, 

The Trout is banished by the soidid stream 
Heavy, and dripping, to the bieezy bioiv 
Slow move the harmless Race wheie, as they spiea.u 
Then swelling tieasuies to the sunny ray, 

Inly disturbed, and wondeimg what this wild 
Outiageous tumult means, then loud complaints 
The countiy fill , and, tossed fioin look to lock, 
Incessant bleatings run aiound the hills 
At last, of snowy white, the gatheied Flock*> 

Are m the wattled pen, innumeious, pressed. 

Head above head and, ranged m lusty rows. 

The Shepherds sit, and whet the sounding sheais 
The Housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores, 

"With all her gay-drest Maids attending round 
One, chief, in gracious dignity enthroned, 

Shmes o’ei the rest, the pastoral Queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on hei Shepherd king , 
"While the glad Circle round them yield then souli 
To festive ninth, and wit that knows no gall 
’Tis raging Hoon, and, vertical, the Sun 
Harts on the head direct his foiceful lays 
O’er heaven and earth, far as the ranging eye 
Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns , and all. 

From pole to pole, is undistinguished blaze 
In vain the sight, dejected to the ground. 

Stoops for relief , thence hot ascendmg Steams 
And keen Reflection pern Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parched, the cleavmg fields 
And slippery lawn an arid hue disclose. 

Blast Fancy's blooms, and wither even the soul 
Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of sharpening scythe the Mower, sinking, heaps 
O’er him the humid hay, with flowers perfumed 
And scarce a chirping G-rasshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead Distressful iNatuie pants 
The very Streams look languid from afar , 

Or, through the unsheltered glade, impatient, seem 
To hull into the covert of the grove 

All-conquering Heat, oh intermit thy wrath » 

And on my throbbing temples, potent thus. 

Beam not so fierce ^ incessant still you flow. 

And still another fervent flood succeeds, 

Poured on the head profuse In vain I sigh. 
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And lestless tum, and look aiound foi N'lglit, 
iNiglit IS fai olf, and hottei Houis appioacli 
Till ice happy he, who, on the sunless side 
Of a lomantic fountain, forest-cio'n ned, 

IBeiieath the whole collected shade leclines 
Oi in the gelid caseins, woodbine-wi ought. 

And fiesh bedewed 'with evei -spouting sti earns. 

Sits coolly calm, while all the woild without. 
Unsatisfied, and sick, tosses in noon 
Emblem instiucti\e of the "virtuous IMan, 

"Who keeps his temiieied mind seiene and puie. 

And eveiy passion aptly haimomzed. 

Amid a 3 an mg woild "with vice inflamed 

■Welcome, ye Shades’ ye bowery Thickets, hail* 

Xe lofty Pines ’ ye veneiable Oaks ’ 

Xe Ashes -wild, lesoundmg o’er the steep ’ 

Delicious IS youi shelter to the soul. 

As to the hunted Hait the sallying spimg, 

Oi stream f'ull flow mg, that his swelling sides 
Daves, as he floats along the heibaged bunk 
Cool, through 11 le neives, youi pleasing comfort glides , 
The Heait beats glad , the fiesh-expanded Eye 
And Ear resume then watch , the Smews knit , 

And Life shoots swift through all the lightened limbs 
Thus up the mount, in airy vision lapt, 

I stray, regardless whithei , till the sound 
Of a near Pall of w^atei every sense 

Wakes from the charm of thought s-wnft-shrinkmg back 
I check my steps, and view the broken scene 

Smooth to the shelving brmk a copious Plood 
Polls fan and placid , where, collected all 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. 

At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad , 

Then whitenmg by degrees, as prone it falls. 

And from the loud-resoimding locks below 
Dashed m a cloud of foam it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower 
INTor can 'the -tortured Wave here find repose 
Put, raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 

IN'ow flashes o’er the scattered fragments, now 
Aslant the hollow channel rapid darts , 

And falling fast from gradual slope to slope. 

With wild infracted course and lessened roar. 

It gams a safer bed, and steals, at last, 
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Along tlie mazes of the qniet vale 

Invited fiom the cliff, to whose daik brow 
He clings, the steep-ascending Eagle soars. 

With npwaid pinions, through the flood of day, 
Ajad, giving full his bosom to the blaze. 

Grains on the Sun , while all the tuneful Eace, 
Smit by afSLictive noon, disordeied dioop. 

Deep m the thicket , or, from bower to bower 
Eesponsive, force an inteiiupted strain 
The Stock dove only thiough the foiest cooes. 
Mournfully hoarse , oft ceasing from his plaint, 
Shoit interval of weaiy woe ^ again 
The sad idea of his murdered Mate, 

Struck from his side by savage Eowler’s guile, 
A-oross his fancy comes , and then resounds 
A louder Song of sorrow through the grove 
Beside the dewy border let me sit. 

All in the freshness of the humid air 
There on that hollowed rock, grotesque and wild. 
An ample chair moss-lined, and over head 
By flowering umbrage shaded , where the Bee 
Strays diligent, and with the extracted balm 
Of flagrant woodbme loads his little thigh 

l>row, while I taste the sweetness of the shade. 
While Nature lies aioimd deep lulled m noon 
Now come, bold Eancy, spread a daring flight. 
And view the wonders of the Toirid Zone 
Climes unrelenting » with whose rage compared, 
Xon Blaze is feeble, and yon Skies aie cool 

Atjtxtjvpst 

Ye Swains, now hasten to the hazel bank , 
Where, down yon dale, the wildly wmding brook 
Balls hoarse from steep to steep In close array. 
Bit for the thickets and the tangling shrub, 

Ye Virgins, come Bor you then latest song 
The woodlands raise the clustering nuts foi you 
The liovei finds ajnid the secret shade , 

And, where they burnish on the topmost bough, 
With active vigor crushes down the tree , 

Or shakes them ripe from the resigning husk, 

A glossy showei and of an ardent brown. 

As are the ringlets of Melinda’s hair 
Melinda, formed with every grace complete; 
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Yet tliese neglecting, above beauty wise. 

And fai tianscendmg sucb. a vulgai piaise 

Hence fiom the busy joy-iesoundmg fields. 

In cbeeiful eiroi, let us tread tlie maze 
Of Autumn, unconfined, and taste, levived, 

Tfie bieatb. of Oicbaid big with, bending iiuit 
Obedient to the bieeze and beating ray, 

Fiom the deep-loaded bough a mellow shower 
Incessant melts away The 3uiey Year 
Ijies, in a soft piofusion, scatteied lound 
A various sweetness swells the gentle lace. 

By Xatuie’s all-iefimng hand piepaied, 

Of tempered sun and water, eaith and air. 

In ever -changing composition mi-ved 
Such, falling frequent through the chiller night. 
The fragrant stores, the wide-iji ejected heaps 
Of Apples, which the lustj'-handed Year, 
Innumeious, o ei the blushing orchard shakes 
A various spirit, fresh, delicious, keen, 

Bwells m then gelid pores , and, actire, points 
The piercing Ojdei for the thnstj’" tongue 
Here wandermg oft, fired with the restless thirst 
Of thy applause, I solitary court 
The inspiring bieeze, and meditate the book 
Of Hatuie, evei open , aiming thence, 

W'aim from the heart, to learn the moral Song 
And, as I steal along the sunny wall, 

Where Autumn basks, wuth fruit empurpled deep. 
My pleasing theme contmual prompts my thought 
Presents the downy Peach , the shining Plum, 
"With a fine bluish mist of animals 
Clouded , the ruddy hTectarme, and, dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious Pig 
The Vine too here her curling tendrils shoots. 
Hangs out her clusters, glowing to the south. 

And scarcely wishes for a warmer sky 

Turn we a moment Pancy’s rapid fiight 
To vigorous soils, and climes of fair extent , 
Where, by the potent sun elated high. 

The Vmeyaid swells refulgent on the day , 

Spreads o’er the vale , or up the mountam climbs. 
Profuse , and dunks amid the sunny rocks. 

Prom cliff to cliff increased, the heightened blaze 
Bow bend the weighty boughs The clusters clear. 
Half through the foliage seen, or ardent fiame. 
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Or sliine transpaieixt , "w^hile peifection bieatlies, 
"Wliite o^er the turgent film, the living dew 
As thus they biighten with exalted juice, 

Touched into fiavoi by the mingling xay, 

The lural Youth and Viigins o'ex the field. 

Each fond for each to cull the autumnal i)xime. 
Exulting rove, and speak the vintage nigh 
Then comes the ciushmg Swam , the country floats. 
And foams unbounded with the mashy flood , 

That by degiees fexmented, and xetined, 

Hound the raised nations potiis the cup of joy 
The Claret smooth, red as the lip we pi ess 
In sparklmg fancy, while we drain the bowl , 

The mellow-tasted Burgundy , and, quick 
As IS the wit it gives, the gay Champagne 

How, by the cool declining year condensed, 
Descend the copious exhalations, checked 
As up the middle sky unseen they stole. 

And roll the doubling fogs around the hill 
Ho more the Mountain, hoiiid, vast, sublime, 

"Who pours a sweep of rivers fiom his sides. 

And high between contending kingdoms rears 
The looky long division, fills the view 
"With great variety , but in a night 
Of gathering vapor, fiom the baffled sense 
Sinks dark and dieary Thence expanding far. 

The huge dusk, gradual, swallows up the plain ; 
Vanish the Woods the dim-seen Hivei seems 
Sullen, and slow, to loU the misty wave 
Even m the height of noon oppressed, the Sun 
Sheds, weak and blunt, his wide-iefi acted ray, 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broadened orb. 

He frights the nations Indistinct on eai th. 

Seen through the turbid air, beyond the life 
Objects appear , and, wildered, o^ei the waste 
The Shepherd stalks gigantic , till at last 
Wieathed dun around, in deeper ciicles still 
Successive closing, sits the general fog 
Unbounded o’er the woild , and, mingling thick, 

A formless gray confusion coveis all 
As when of old (so sung the Hebrew Baid) 

Eight, uncollected, through the Chaos urged 
Its mf ant way , nor Order yet had drawn 
His lovely tram from out the dubious gloom. 

These roving Mists, that constant now begin 
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To smoke along tlxe killy conntiy, tlaese, 

TTith. 'weiglity lains, and melted Alpine snows, 

Tlie mountain cisterns fill — those ample stoies. 

Of w'atei, scooped among the hollow rocks , 

Whence gush the streams, the ceaseless fountains play, 
And then unfailing wealth the iiveis diaw’- 
Some Sages say, that, wheie the numeious wave 
Foiever lashes the lesounding shoie, 

Oiilled thiough the sandy stiatum, e^er^r waj’'. 

The Wateis with the sandy stiatum use , 

Amid whose angles, infinitely strained. 

They 3oyful lea\ e their jaggy salts behind. 

And deal and s^v^eeten as they soak along 
l^’oi stops the lestless Fluid, mounting still. 

Though oft amidst the iiiiguous "^ale it spiings, 

!But to the mountain courted by the sand. 

That leads it daikling on in faithful maze. 

Far fiom the paient main, it boils again 
Flesh into day , and all the glittering hill 
Is blight w'lth spouting nils Hnt hence this vain 
Amusive dieam ’ why should the Wateis love 
To take so far a -jouiney to the hills. 

When the sweet ^ alleys offei to then toil 
Inviting quiet, and a nearer bed ^ 

Or if by blind Ambition led astray. 

They must aspire, why should they sudden stop 
Among the broken mountain’s xushy dells. 

And, ere they gam its highest peak, desert 

The attractive sand that chaimed then course so long ^ 

Besides, the haid agglomerating Salts, 

The spoil of ages, would impervious choke 
Then secret channels , oi, by slow degrees. 

High as the hills piotiude the swelling vales 
Old Ocean too, sucked thiough the poi.ous globe. 

Had long eie now forsook his hoiiid bed. 

And biought Deucalion’s watery times agam 

Say then, where luik the vast eternal Springs, 

That, like creatmg Hatuie, lie concealed 
From mortal eye, yet with their lavish stores 
Refresh the globe, and all its joyous tribes ? 

O thou peivading G-enius, given to man 
To trace the secrets of the dark abyss, 

O lay the mountains bare, and wide display 
Their hidden stmotuie to the astonished view I 
Strip from the branching Alps their piny load , 
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Tlie liuge mcTimbrance of h-orrifio •woods 
IFrom Asian Tam us, from Imaus stretclied 
Athwart the lovmg Tartar’s sullen bounds , 

Gwe opening Hemus to my seaiching eye. 

And high Olympus, pouring many a stieam 
O from the sounding summits of the north. 

The Oofime hills, through Scandinavia rolled 
To farthest Xiapland and the frozen mam, 

Erom lofty Caucasus, far seen by those 
Who in the Caspian and black Euxme toil , 

Erom cold Hiphean rocks, which the wild Iluss 
Believes the stony giidle of the world. 

And all the dreadful mo-untains, wrapped in stoim. 
Whence wide Siberia draws her lonely floods — 

0 sweep the eternal snows , hung o’er the deep. 
That ever works beneath his sounding base, 

Bid Atlas, propping heaven, as poets feign. 

His subterranean wonders spread , unveil 

The miny caverns, blazmg on the day, 

Of Abyssmia’s cloud-compelling clifCs, 

And of the bending Mountains of the Moon , 
O’ertopping all these giant sons of eaith 
Let the dire Andes, from the radiant line 
Stretched to the stormy seas that thimdei round 
The southern pole, their hideous deeps unfold * 
Amazing scene ’ Behold ’ the glooms disclose , 

1 see the Bivers m their infant beds , 

Beep, deep I hear them, laboring to get free 
I see -the leaning Strata, artful ranged , 

The gapmg Eissuies to receive the rams. 

The melting snows, and ever dripping fogs 
Strewed bibulous above I see the Sands, 

The pebbly G-iavel next, the Layers tlien 
Of mmgled molds, of moie retentive earths, 

The guttered Bocks and mazy-iunnmg Clefts , 

That, while the stealing moisture they transmit, 
JEtetard its motion, and forbid its waste 
Beneath the incessant weeping of these drams, 

I see the rocky Siphons &ti etched immense. 

The mighty Beservoiis, of hardened chalk. 

Or stifl compacted clay, capacious foimed 
O’erflowing thence, the congregated stores. 

The crystal treas'oies of the liquid world. 

Through the stirred sands a bubbling 2>assagc Ijurstj 
And welling out, around "the middle steep. 
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Oi fiom tlie bottoms of tbe bosomed bills. 

In puie effusion flow United, tbus, 

Tbe exhaling Sun, tbe vapoi-buidened air, 
Tbe gelid mountains, tbat, to lain condensed, 
Tbese vapois in continual cuirent draw. 

And send tbein, o’er tbe tair-divided eartb. 

In bounteous Kivers to tbe deep again, 

A social eommeice bold, and, fiini, support 
Tbe full-adjusted baimony of things 


IVl2?'TEB 

To tby lo\ed haunt return, my happy IMuse 
jPoi now, behold, tbe joyous Winter days, 

Uiosty, succeed, and tbiougb tbe blue seiene, 

For sight too fine, tbe ethereal Its itei flies , 

Killing infectious damps, and tbe sjpent air 
Storing afiesb with elemental life 
Close crowds tbe shining Atmospbeie, and binds 
Our stiengtbened bodies in its cold embrace. 

Constringent , feeds, and animates oui blood , 

Kefines oui spirits, tbiougb tbe new-strung neives. 

In swifter sallies darting to tbe brain. 

Where sits tbe soul, intense, collected, cool, 

Bright as tbe skies, and as tbe season keen 
All Xatuie feels tbe renovating force 
Of Winter, only to tbe thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen The frost-concocted Grlebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul. 

And gathers vigor for tbe coming yeai , 

A stionger Glow sits on tbe lively cheek 

Of ruddy file , and luculent along 

Tbe purei Itiveis flow, tbeir sullen deeps, 

Tianspaient, open to tbe Sbepbeid’s gaze. 

And muimur hoarsei at tbe fixing fiost 

What art thou, Fiost ^ and whence aie tby keen stores 
Derived, thou secret all-invading Power, 

*Wbom even th.e illusive fluid cannot fly ^ 

Is not tby potent energy, unseen, 

Mynads of little salts, or booked, or shaped 
Dike double wedges, and diffused immense 
Through water, eartb, and ether ^ hence at eve. 

Steamed eager from tbe red horizon round. 

With tbe fierce rage of Winter deep suffused. 

An icy Gale, oft shifting, o’er tbe pool 
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JBieatlies a blue j&lm, and m its mid caieer 
Ariests the biokeimg stream Tlie loosened Xce, 
Xiet down the flood, and half dissolved by day, 
Hustles no moie , but to the sedgy hank 
East grows, or gathers lound the pointed stone, 

A crystal pavement, by the breath of Hea'ven 
Cemented firm , till, seized from shoie to shoie. 

The whole imprisoned iivei giowls below 
Iioud rings the frozen Earth, and, hard, leflects 
A double noise , while, at his evening Watch, 

The village Dog deters the nightly thief , 

The Heifei lows , the distant Waterfall 
Swells in the bieeze , and, with the hasty Tread 
Of traveler, the hollow-sounding Plain 
Shakes from afar The full Ethereal Round, 
Infinite worlds disclosing to the view. 

Shines out intensely keen , and, all one cope 
Of Starry glitter, glows from pole to pole 
Prom pole to pole the rigid Iiifluence falls. 

Through the still night, incessant, heavy, strong, 
And seizes Nature fast It freezes on , 

Till Morn, late rising o’ei the drooping world, 
liifts her pale Eye unjoyous Then appears 
The various labor of the silent Night 
Prone from the dripping eave, and dumb cascade 
Whose idle torrents only seem to roar. 

The pendent Icicle , the Prostwork fair. 

Where transient hues, and fancied figures rise } 
Wide spouted o’er the hill, the frozen Brook, 

A livid tract, cold gleaming on the morn , 

The Forest bent beneath the plumy wave , 

And by the frost refined, the whiter Snow, 
Incrustod hard, and sounding to the Tread 
Of early Shepherd, as he pensive seeks 
His pining flock, or from the mountain Top, 

Pleased with the slippery surface, sivift descends 

On blithesome frolics bent, the youthful Swains, 

While eveiy work of man is laid at lest^ 

Pond o’er the river crowd, in various siioit 
And revelry dissolved, where iniicmg glad, 

Happiest of all the tram, the laptured Boy 
Xtashes the whirling top Or, where the Itlune 
Branched out in many a long canal extends. 

Prom every provmce swaiming, void of care, 
Batavia rushes forth , and as they sweep. 
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On sounding Skates, a tkotisand diffeient waj s. 

In circling poise, s'w ift as the w mils, along, 

The then gay land is maddened all to joy 

IfToi less the noithein Courts, "wide o’ei the snoiv. 

Pour a new pomp Eagei, on lapid Sleds, 

Then i igoious youth lu bold contention m heel 
The long-1 esounding com be [Meantime, to raise 

The manly stiife, "with highly blooming charms, 
Plushed by the season, Scandinavia’s I>ame&, 

Or Russia’s baxom Paaghteis, glow around 

Puie, quick, and spoittul is the wholesome Ray , 
But soon elapsed The horizontal Sun, 

Broad o’ei the south, hangs at his utmost noon. 

And inettectual stiike^s the gelid cliff 

His azuie gloss the mountain still maintains, 

Nor feels the feeble touch Pcihaps the Vale 
Relents aivhile to the reflected ray , 

Oi fiom the foiest falls the clustered Snow, 
jMjuiads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
G-ay twinkle as they scatter Thick aiound 
Thunders the spoxt of those, who with the gun. 

And dog impatient bounding at the shot, 

Woise than the Season, desolate the fields, 

And, adding to the luins of the year, 

Ristress the footed or the feathered game 

But what IS this ^ oui infant "Wintei sinks, 

Ri vested of his giandeur, should our eye 
Astonished shoot into the fiigid zone, 

Wheie, for lelentless months, continual Night 
Holds o’ei the glittering waste her stariy leign 

Mntteiing, the Winds at eve, with blunted point. 
Blow hollow blustering from the south Subdued, 
The Prost xesolves into a txickling thaw 
Spotted the Mountains shine , loose Sleet descends. 
And floods the country xound The Rivers swell, 

Of bonds impatient Sudden fiom the Hills, 

O’er rooks and woods, in broad biown cataracts, 

A thousand snow-fed torrents shoot at once , 

And, where they rush, the wide resounding plain 
Is left one slimy waste Those sullen Seas, 

That washed the ungenial pole, will rest no moxe 
Beneath the shackles of the mighty north , 

But, rousing all their waves, resistless heave 
And hark > the lengthening Roar continuous runs 
Athwart the nfted deep . at once it bursts^ 
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And piles a thousand Mountains to tlie clouds 
111 fares the Baik with tiembling wrotchos chai ged, 

That, tossed amid the floating fiagments, moois 
Beneath the sheltei of an icy isle, 

While night o’ei whelms the sea, and hoiioi looks 
Moie honible Can human foice onduie 
The assembled mischiefs that besiege them lound^ 
Heart-gnawing hunger, fainting weariness. 

The roar of winds and waves, the ciush of ice, 

How ceasing, now renewed with loudei lage, 

And in dire echoes bellowing round the mam 
More to embioil the deep, Teviathan 
And his unwieldy tram, in dieadful sport. 

Tempest the loosened brine , while, through the gloom, 

Par from the bleak inhospitable shore, 
lioadmg the winds, is heaid the hungry howl 
Of famished Monsters, there awaiting wrecks 
Yet Providence, that ever-waking eye, 

Looks down with Pity on the feeble toil 
Of mortals lost to Hope, and lights them safe 
Through all this dreary labyrinth of fate 

’Tis done ^ — dread Wintei spreads his latest glooms. 
And reigns, tremendous, o’er the conquered Year 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ’ 

How dumb the tuneful • Honor wide extends 
His desolate domain Behold, fond Man f 
See here thy pictured Life pass some few years, 

Thy flowering Sprmg, thy Summei^s ardent strength, 

Thy sober Autumn, fading into age. 

And pale, concluding Winter comes at last. 

And shuts the scene Ah* whither now are fled 
Those Dreams of greatness ^ those unsolid Hopes 
Of happiness ^ those longings after Pame ^ 

Those restless Cares ^ those busy, bustling Days ^ 

Those gay-spent, festive Hights ^ those veei ing Thoughts, 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy Life ? 

All now are vanished * Virtue sole survives, — 

Immortal, never-failmg friend of man. 

His guide to Happiness on high And see I 
^Tis come, the glorious Morn * the second birth 
Of heaven and earth * awakening Hature hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life. 

In every heightened form, from pain and death 
Porever free The great Eternal Scheme, 

Involving all, and m a perfect whole 
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Uniting, as tlie piospect wider spieads, 

To leason’s eye, lefined, eleais up aijace 
Ye \ ainly wise » ye blind presumptuous ’ now. 
Confounded in tbe dust, adore that Powei 
And Wisdom oft aiiaigned see now the cause 
Why unassuming Worth in secret lived. 

And died neglected vhj the good man’s share 
In life V as gall and bitterness of soul 
IWiy the lone vidow and her orphans pined 
In starring solitude, vhile Xiu-^uiy, 

In palaces, lay stiaining Jiei low thought. 

To form unreal wants v hj' heaven-born Tiuth, 

And Moderation fair wore the red marks 
Of Superstition’s scourge whr’ licensed Pain, 

That ciuel spoiler, that embosomed foe, 

Embitteied all oui bliss Te good, disiie'ssed’ 

Ye noble ferv ’ who here unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile. 

Ana what your bounded new — which only saw 

A little pairt — deemed evil, is no more 

The storms of Wintry Time will quickly pass. 

And one unbounded Spring encircle all 

THE SKEPTIC 

Bv D\Vir> HUME 

[David Httme, Sootoh pliilosopher and histonan, was bom at Edmburgb, 
Apiil 26, 1711 At first a meichant’s clerk, he went to Piance to wirte in 
seclusion his “ Treatise of Human Nature,” which fell flat, but is now a classic 
Ho published Essays, Moial, Pohtical, and liiterary,” in 1742 and 1762 , in 
the latter year also his “Inquiry Concerning the Prmciples of Morals,” fiom 
1764 to 1761 “The Histoiy of England,” and m the mean time the “Natural 
History of Hehgion ” In 1763-1766 he was m Prance , 1767-1769 an under- 
secretary of state He died August 26, 1770 ] 

I HAVE long entertained a suspicion, with regard to the de- 
cisions of philosophers upon all subjects, and found in myself a 
greater inelrnation to dispute than assent to their conclusions 
There is one mistake, to which they seem liable, almost without 
exception , they confine too much their principles, and make no 
account of that vast variety which nature has so much affected 
m all her operations When a philosopher has once laid hold 
of a favorite principle, which perhaps accounts for many natural 
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effects, lie extends tlie same principle ovei the whole cieation, 
and reduces to it every phenomenon, though by the most violent 
and absurd leasonmg Oui own mind being naiiow and con- 
tracted, we cannot extend our conception to the vaiiety and 
extent of natuie , but imagine that she is as much bounded in 
her operations, as we are in our speculation 

But if ever this infirmity of philosophers is to be suspected 
on any occasion, it is in their reasonings concerning human life, 
and the methods of attaining happiness In that case, they aie 
led astiay, not only by the nai rowness of then uiidei standings, 
but by that also of their passions Almost eveiy one has a pie- 
dominant mclination, to which his other desiies and affections 
submit, and which governs him, though, peihaps, with some in- 
tervals, through the whole course of his life It is difficult for 
him to apprehend that anything which appears totally indif- 
ferent to him can ever give en3oyment to any person, oi can 
possess charms, which altogether escape his observation. JIis 
own pursuits are always, in his account, the most engaging . 
the objects of his passion, the most valuable ; and the road, 
which he pursues the only one that leads to happiness. 

But would these prejudiced leasoneis reflect a moment, there 
are many obvious mstances and arguments, sufficient to unde- 
ceive them, and make them enlaige their maxims and principles 
Do they not see the vast variety of inclinations and pursuits 
among our species , where each man seems fully satisfied with 
his own course of life, and would esteem it the greatest unhaj)- 
piness to be confined to that of his neighbor*? Do they not 
feel m themselves that what pleases at one time, displeases at 
another, by the change of inclination 5 and that it is not in their 
power, by their utmost efforts, to recall that taste or ai)i)etite 
which formerly bestowed charms on what now appears indiffei- 
ent or disagreeable? What is the meaning theiefoie of those 
general preferences of the town or country life, of a hfe of action 
or one of pleasure, of retirement 01 society , when, besides the 
different inclinations of different men, every one^s exjierience 
may convince him that each of these kinds of life is agreeable 
m its turn, and that their variety or their judicious mixture 
chiefly contributes to the rendering all of them agreeable ? 

But shall this business be allowed to go altogether at adven- 
tures ^ And must a man consult only his humor and inclination, 
in order to determine his course of life, without employing his 
reason to inform him what road is preferable, and leads most 
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Burely to happiness ? Is theie no difference, then, between one 
man’s conduct and anothoi 

I answei, tlieio is a great diffeience One man, following 
his inclination, in choosing his couise of life, niay employ much 
surer means foi succeeding than another, who is led by inclina- 
tion into the same couise of life, and puisnes the same object 
Are 7 lohes the chief object of yom deau ea ^ Actiuiie skill m youi 
piofession , be diligent in the exeicise of it , enlarge the circle 
of your friends and acquaintance , avoid pleasuie and expense, 
and nevei be gencious, but with a view of gaining moie than 
you could save by frugahty. Would you aoquiie the ^public 
eateem^ Guaid equally against the exti ernes of ariogance and 
faivning Let it appear that you set a value upon youiself, but 
without desiJi&ing otheis If you fall into either of the ex- 
ti ernes, you eithei piovoke men’s piide by youi insolence, or 
teach them to despise you by youi timorous submission, and 
by the mean opinion which you seem to enteitain of youiself 

These, you say, are the maxims of common piudence and 
discretion , what eveiy paient inculcates on Ins child, and what 
eveiy man of sense puisnes in the com so of life which he has 
chosen — What is it then yon desiio moie Do you come to 
a philosophei as to a cuuniny man, to leain something by magic 
oi witchoiaft, beyond what can bo known by common piudence 
and disci etion — Yes , we come to a philosophei to be instructed, 
how we shall choose our ends, moie than the means for attain- 
ing these ends we want to know what desiie we shall giatify, 
what passion we shall comjjly with, what appetite we shall m~ 
dulge As to the lest, we tiust to common sense, and the gen- 
eral maxims of the woild, for oui instruction 

I am soxry, then, 1 have piotendcd to bo a philosopher: for 
I find youi questions voiy peixdexing; and am in danger, if 
my answer be too iigid and seveio, of passing foi a pedant and 
scholastic, if it be too o<isy and hoc*, of being taken foi a 
pieachei of vice and immoiulity. ITowuvci, to satisfy you, I 
shall deliver my opinion upon the matter, and shall only desue 
you to esteem it of as little consequence as I do myself By 
that means you will neither think it worthy of youi ridicule 
nor your anger. 

If we can depend upon any principle, which we learn from 
philosophy, this, I think, may be considered as certain and un- 
doubted, that there is nothing, in itself, valuable or despicable, 
desirable or hateful, beautiful or deformed, but that these 
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attributes arise from the particular constitution and fabric of 
human sentiment and affection. What seems the moat delicious 
food to one animal, appeals loathsome to anothei what aJdeots 
the feeling of one with delight, produces uneasiness m another 
This IS confessedly the case with regard to all the bodily senses 
but, if we examine the matter more accuiately, we shall find 
that the same observation holds even where the mind concuis 
with the body, and mingles its sentiment with the exteiioi 
appetite 

Desire this passionate lover to give you a chaiacter of hia 
mistress he wiU tell you that he is at a loss for woids to 
describe her charms, and will ask you veiy seiiously, if ever 
you were acquamted with a goddess or an angel*? If you an- 
swer that you never weie . he will then say that it is impos- 
sible for you to foim a conception of such divine beauties as 
those which his charmer possesses , so complete a shape , such 
well-propoitioned features , so engaging an air , such sweetness 
of disposition , such gayety of humor You can mfer nothing, 
however, from all this discourse, but that the poor man is in 
love , and that the general appetite between the sexes, which 
nature has infused into all animals, is in him detei mined to a 
particular object by some qualities which give him pleasure 
The same divme cieatuie, not only to a diffeient animal, but 
also to a different man, appears a meie moital being, and is 
beheld with the utmost indifference 

Nature has given all animals a like piejudice in fa vox of 
their offspring As soon as the helpless infant sees the light, 
though m every other eye it appeals a despicable and a misci- 
able cieature, it is legarded by its fond parent with the utmost 
affection, and is preferred to eveiy other object, however i)er- 
feot and accomplished The passion alone, aiising fioui the 
original structure and formation of human nature, bestows a 
value on the most insignificant object. 

We may push the same observation fuithei, and may con- 
clude that, even when the mind operates alone, and feeling the 
sentiment of blame or approbation, pronounces one object de- 
formed and odious, another beautiful and amiable , I say that, 
even in this case, those qualities are not really in the objects, 
but belong entirely to the sentiment of that mind which blames 
or praises I grant, that it will be moie difficult to make this 
proposition evident, and, as it were, palpable, to negligent 
thinkers , because nature is more unifoim in the sentiments 
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of the mind than in most feelings of the body, and pioduces a 
neaiei lesemblance in the inivaid than in the outwaid pait of 
human kind There is something appioaohiag to piinciples 
in mental taste , and critics can reason and dispute more 
plausibly than cooks or perfumers We may observe, hovr- 
ever, that this uniformity among human kind hinders not, but 
that there is a considerable diversity m the sentiments ot beaut'j 
and tvoith, and that education, custom, prejudice, capiice, and 
humor frequently vary our taste of this kind You ■nill never 
convince a man, who is not accustomed to Italian music, and 
has not an ear to follow its intiioacies, that a Scots tune is not 
preferable You have not even any single argument, beyond 
your own taste, which you can employ in your behalf and to 
your antagonist his particular taste will alv ays ajipear a more 
convincing argument to the contrary. If you be wise, each of 
you will allow that the other may be in the i ight , and ha'v ing 
many other instances of this diver sitj* of taste, 5’’ou will both 
confess that beauty and worth are merely of a relative nature, 
and consist in an agreeable sentiment, produced by an object 
m a particular mind, according to the peculiar structure and 
constitution of that mind 

By this diversity of sentiment, observable in human kind, 
nature has, perhaps, intended to make us sensible of her author- 
ity, and let us see what suipnsmg changes she could produce 
on the passions and desires of mankind, merely by the change 
of their inward fabric, without any alteration on the objects 
The vulgar may even be convinced by this argument But men, 
accustomed to thinking, may draw a more convmcing, at least a 
more general argument, fiom the very nature of the subject 

In the operation of reasoning, the mind does nothing but run 
over its objects, as they are supposed to stand in reahty, with- 
out adding anything to them, oi diminishing anythmg from 
them If I examme the Ptolomaic and Copernican systems, 
I endeavor only, by my mqunies, to know the real situation of 
the planets , that is, m other words, I endeavor to give them, 
in my conception, the same relations that they bear towards 
each other in the heavens To this operation of the mmd, 
therefore, there seems to be always a real, through often an 
unknown standard, in the nature of things , noi is truth or 
falsehood variable by the various apprehensions of mankind 
Though all human race should forever conclude that the sun 
moves, and the earth remams at rest, the sun stirs not an inch 
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from his place for all these leasonmgs ; and such conclusions 
are eternally false and erioneous 

But the case is not the same with the qualities of heauUful 
and deformed^ desirable and odtous^ as with truth, and false- 
hood In the foimei case, the mind is not content with merely 
surveying its objects, as they stand in themselves • it also feels 
a sentiment of dehght oi uneasiness, approbation or blame, 
consequent to that suivey , and this sentiment determines it 
to the epithet beautiful or deformed^ desirable or odious 

Now, it IS evident, that this sentiment must depend upon the 
particular fabric or stiucture of the mind, which enables such 
particular forms to operate in such a paiticulai manner, and 
pioduces a sympathy or conformity between the mind and its 
objects Vary the structure of the mind oi inwaid organs, 
the sentiment no longer follows, though the form lemains the 
same The sentiment being different from the object, and 
arising from its operation upon the organs of the mind, an 
alteration upon the latter must vary the effect, noi can the 
same object, presented to a mind totally different, produce the 
same sentiment 

This conclusion every one is apt to draw of himself, without 
much philosophy, wheie the sentiment is evidently distinguish- 
able from the object Who is not sensible, that powei, and 
glory, and vengeance, are not desirable of themselves, but 
derive all their value from the structure of human passions, 
which begets a desire towards such particular pursuits ? But 
wiih regard to beauty, either natural or moral, the case is com- 
monly supposed to be different The agreeable quality is 
thought to he in the object, not m the sentiment , and that 
merely because the sentiment is not so turbulent and violent 
as to distmguish itself, in an evident manner, from the percep- 
tion of the object 

But a little reflection suffices to distinguish them. A man 
may know exactly all the circles and elhpses of the Oopernican 
system, and aU the irregular spirals of the Ptolomaio, without 
perceivmg that the former is more beautiful than the lattei. 
Buclid has fully explained every quality of the circle, but has 
not, in any proposition, said a word of its beauty. The reason 
IS evident. Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies not 
in any part of the hne, tohose parts are all equally distant from 
a common center It is only the effect which that figure pro- 
duces upon a mind whose particular fabric or structure renders 
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it susceptible of such sentiments. In a am would you look foi 
it in the ciiclo, oi seek it, either by your senses, or bj mathe- 
matical reasonings, in all the pioperties of that figure 

The mathematician \^ho took no othei pleasuie in reading 
Viigil but that of examining ^neajs’ ^o^age by the map, might 
peifeotly understand the meaning of eveiy Latin woid emplo3’'ed 
hy that divine authoi , and consequentlj’, might hai e a distinct 
idea of the whole naiiation He 'svoald even have a more 
distinct idea of it than thej' could attain i\ho had not studied 
so exactly the geogiaphy of the x>oem He linew therefore, 
eveiytlung in the poem but he \%as ignoiaiit of its beautv, 
because the beauty, piopeily speaking, lies not m the poem, 
but m the sentiment oi taste of the leadei And wheie a man 
has no such delicacy of tempei as to make him feel this senti- 
ment, he must be ignorant of the beautv, though possessed of 
the science and understanding of an angel 

The mfeience upon the whole is, that it is not from the 
value or woith of the object which anv peison puisnes, that we 
can determine his enjoyment, but meielj’ fiom the passion with 
wrhich he puisnes it, and the success which he meets with m 
his puisnit Objects ha^e absolutely no woith or value m 
themselves They deiive their woith nioiely fiom the passion 
If that be stiong, and steady, and successful, the pei&on is 
cannot reasonahlj' be doubted but a little miss, 
dressed in a new gowm for a dancing-school ball, iecei\es as 
complete enjoyment as the greatest orator, who triumjphs in the 
splendor of Ins eloquence, while he governs the passions and 
resolutions of a nnmeious assembly 

All the diffeience, theiefore, between one man and anothei, 
with legard to life, consists eithei m the pasaiont or in the 
enjoyment and these diffeiences aie sufQcient to pioduce the 
wide extremes of happiness and misery 

To he happy, the ^aaaion must neithei be too violent, nor 
too remiss In the fiist case, the mind is m a perpetual hurry 
and tumult 5 m the second, it sinks into a disagreeable indo- 
lence and lethargy 

To be happy, the passion must be benign and social , not 
rough or fierce The affections of the latter kind are not near 
so agreeable to the feeling as those of the foimcr Who will 
compare rancor and animosity, envy and levenge, to fiiendship, 
benignity, clemency, and gratitude ^ 

To he happy, the passion must be cheerful and gay, not 
80 
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gloomy and melancholy. A piopensity to hope and joy is real 
riches one to fear and soiiow, real poveity 

Some passions or inclinations, in the enjoyment of their 
object, are not so steady or constant as otheis, nor convey such 
durable pleasure and satisfaction JPTviloiopTvicdl devotion., foi 
instance, like the enthusiasm of a poet, is the tiansitory effect 
of high spirits, great leisure, a fine genius, and a habit of study 
and contemplation but notwithstanding all these ciicum- 
stances, an abstiact, invisible object, like that which natuial 
leligion alone presents to us, cannot long actuate the mind, or 
be of any moment in life To render the passion of continu- 
ance, we must find some method of affecting the senses and 
imagination, and must embrace some Jiistoi ioal as well as philo- 
sophical account of the divmity. Popular supoistitions and 
observances aie even found to be of use in this paitioular. 

Though the tempers of men be very different, yet we may 
safely pionounce in general, that a hfe of pleasuie cannot sup- 
poit itself so long as one of business, but is much more subject 
to satiety and disgust The amusements which are the most 
durable have all a mixture of application and attention in 
them , such as gammg and huntmg. And m general, business 
and action fill up all the gi eat vacancies in human life 

But wheie the temjpei is the best disposed for any enjoyment., 
the object is often wanting and in this lespect, the xiassionw, 
which pursue external objects, contribute not so much to happi- 
ness as those which rest in oui selves ; since we are neither so cei- 
tam of attaining such objects, nor so secure in possessing tliem. 
A passion for learning is preferable, with regaid to happiness, 
to one for iiches 

Some men are possessed of gieat strength of mind , and ci en 
when they pursue external objects are not much .iliectotl by a 
disappointment, but renew their application and mdustiy witli 
the greatest cheerfulness. Nothing contributes moie to hapi>i- 
ness than such a turn of mind 

Accoiding to this short and imperfect sketch of human life, 
the happiest disposition of mind is the virtuous/ or, in otlioi* 
words, that which leads to action and employment icndeis ii« 
sensible to the social passions, steels the heart against the 
assaults of fortune, reduces the affections to a just moderation, 
makes our own thoughts an entertainment to us, and inclines 
us rather to the pleasures of society and conversation than to 
those of the senses. This, in the mean time, must be obvious 
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to the most caieless leasonei, that all dispositions of mind aie 
not alike f avoi able to hai)pines&, and that one passion or humor 
may be extiemely desiiable, while another is equally disagree- 
able And, indeed, all the diffeienoe between the conditions 
of life depends upon the mmd , nor is thei e an3’ one situation 
of affairs, in itself, piefeiable to anothei Good and lU, both 
natuial and moial, aie entirely lelative to human sentiment 
and affection Ifo man would evei be unhappy, could he alter 
his feelmgs Proteus-like, he yt ould elude all attacks, by the 
continual alterations of his shape and foim 

But of this resource nature has, in a great measure, deprived 
us The fabiic and constitution of oui mind no moie depends 
on oui choice than that of oui bodj’ The generality of men 
have not even the smallest notion that any’ alteration in this 
respect can ever be desnable As a stieam necessaiily follows 
the several inclinations of the giound on which it luns , so arc 
the Ignorant and thoughtless pait of mankind actuated bv their 
natural propensities Such aio effectually excluded from all 
pretensions to philosophy, and the methctne of the miml^ so much 
boasted But even upon the wise and thoughtful, nature has a 
prodigious influence , noi is it alvv’a3’’S in a man’s power, by the 
utmost ait and industiy, to coiicct his temper, and attam that 
virtuous chaiactei to which he aspiies The empire of phi- 
losophy extends ovei a few’, and with regard to these two, her 
authority is very weak and hmited Men may well be sensible 
of the value of virtue, and may desire to attain it , but it is not 
always certain that they will be successful in then wishes 

Whoever considers, without prejudice, the course of hmnan 
actions wiU find that mankind aie almost entirely’ giuded by 
constitution and temper, and that geneial maxims have little 
influence, but so fai as they affect oui taste or sentiment If a 
man have a lively sense of honor and virtue, with model ate 
passions. Ins conduct will always be conformable to the rules of 
morality , or if he depart from them, his return will be easy and 
expeditious. On the other hand, where one rs born of so per- 
verse a frame of mind, of so callous and insensible a disposition, 
as to have no relish for virtue and humanity, no sympathy with 
his fellow-creatures, no desire of esteem and applause 5 such a 
one must be allowed entirely incurable, nor is there any remedy 
in philosophy. He reaps no satisfaction but from low and sensual 
objects, or from the indulgence of malignant passions . he feels 
no remorse to control his vicious inclinations . he has not even 
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that sense or taste which is requisite to make him desiie a 
better chaiacter Foi my pait, I know not how I should 
address myself to such a one, or by what aiguments I should 
endeavor to reform him Should I tell him of the inwaid satis- 
faction which results fiom laudable and humane actions, the 
dehcate pleasuie of disinteiested love and fiiendship, the last- 
ing enjoyments of a good name and an established chaiactei, he 
might stiU reply that these were, peihaps, pleasuies to such as 
were susceptible of them, but that, for his pait, he finds him- 
self of a quite different turn and disposition I must lexieat it, 
my philosophy affords no remedy in such a case, nor could I do 
anythmg but lament this peison’s unhappy condition. But then 
I ask. If any other philosophy can afford a remedy , oi it it be 
possible, by any system, to lender all mankind viituous, hoiv- 
evei perverse may be their natural frame of mind “5* Expeiienco 
will soon convince us of the central y , and I will ventuio to 
affiim that, peihaps, the chief benefit which results from phi- 
losophy arises in an mdirect manner, and proceeds more f i om its 
secret, msensible influence than fiom its immediate application 

It is oertam that a serious attention to the sciences and 
hberal arts softens and humanizes the temx)ei, and cheiishes 
those fine emotions in which true vntue and honor consist. 
It raiely, very larely happens, that a man of taste and learning 
IS not, at least, an honest man, whatevei fiailties may atteiul 
him The bent of his mind to speculative studies must moitify 
m him the passions of mterest and ambition, and must, at the 
same time, give him a gi eater sensibility of all the decencies and 
duties of life He feels more fully a moial distinction in chai- 
acters and manners , nor is his sense of this kind diminished, 
but, on the central y, it is much increased, by siieculatioii. 

Besides such insensible changes upon the tempei and dispo- 
sition, it IS highly probable that others may be iiroducod by 
study and application The prodigious effects of education 
may convince us that the mind is not altogether .stubborn and 
mflexible, but will admit of many alteiations from its <irigmal 
make and stiueture Let a man propose to himself the model 
of a character which he approves lot him be well acquainted 
with those particulars in which his own character deviates fi om 
this model : let him keep a constant watch over himself, and 
bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the vices, towards 
the virtues , and I doubt not but, in time, ho will find, in his 
temper, an alteration for the better. 
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Habit IS anotbei poweiful means of reforming the mind, and 
implanting in it good dispositions and inclinations A man 
who continues m a couise of sobiiety and temperance will 
hate not and disoidei if he engage in business oi study, indo- 
lence will seem a punishment to him if he constrain himself 
to practice beneficence and affcabilitv, he will soon abhoi all 
instances of piide and violence Wheie one is thoioughly 
con-vinced that the viituous couise ot li±e is preteiable , if he 
ha've but lesolution enough, foi some time, to impose a vio- 
lence on himself , his refoimation needs not to be despaired ot 
The misfortune is, that this conviction and this resolution 
nevei can have place, unless a man be, befoiehand, toleiably 
viituous 

Heie then is the chief tiiumph of art and ijiulosophy it 
msensibly lefines the tempei, and it pomts out to us those dispo- 
sitions which ve should endeavoi to attain, bj a constant bent 
of mind, and by reiieated habit Be;v ond this I cannot acknowl- 
edge it to ha'^e gieat influence, and I must entertain doubts 
concerning all those exhoitations and consolations which aie in 
such vogue among speculate e leasone^s 

We ha-ve alieady obseived that no objects aie, in them- 
selves, desirable or odious, valuable or despicable , but that 
objects acquire these qualities fiom the particular chaiacter 
and constitution of the mind which sui veys them To dimimsh, 
therefoie, or augment any person’s value foi an object to ex- 
cite oi model ate his passions, there are no diiect arguments 
or leasons, which can be employed with any foice or influence 
The catchmg of flies, like Domitian, if it give moie pleasure, is 
prefeiable to the hunting of wild beasts, like William Rufus, or 
conquering of kingdoms, like Alexandei 

But though the value of eveiy object can be determined 
only by the sentiment oi passion of eveiy individual, we may 
observe that the passion, in pionouncing its verdict, considers 
not the object simply, as it is in itself, but surveys it with all 
the circumstances which attend it A man tianspoited with 
joy, on account of his possessing a diamond, confines not his 
view to the ghtteimg stone before him * he also consideis its 
rarity, and hence chiefly arises his pleasure and exultation 
Heie therefore a philosophei may step in, and suggest particu- 
lar views, and consideiations, and ciicumstances, which other- 
wise would have escaped us, and by that means, he may either 
moderate or excite any particular passion. 
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It may seem unreasonable absolutely to deny the authoiity 
of philosophy in this respect but it must be confessed that 
there lies strong presumption against it, that, if these views 
be natural and obvious, they would ha\e occuiied of them- 
selves, without the assistance of philosophy , if they be not 
natural, they never can have any influence on the affections 
These are of a veiy delicate nature, and cannot be foiced or 
constrained by the utmost art oi industry A considei ation 
which we seek for on purpose, which we entei into with diffi- 
culty, which we cannot attain without care and attention, w ill 
never pi oduce those genuine and durable movements of passion 
which are the result of nature and the constitution of the mind. 
A man may as well pretend to cure himself of love, by viewing 
his mistress through the artifieial medium of a micioscopo oi 
prospect, and beholding theie the coarseness of hei skin, and 
monstious disproportion of her features, as hope to excite oi 
moderate any passion by the artificial aiguments of a Seneca or 
an Epictetus The lemembiance of the natuial aspect and 
situation of the ob3ect will, in both cases, stiH recm upon him. 
The reflections of philosophy aie too subtle and distant to take 
place in common life, or eradicate any affection The an is 
too fine to breathe in, where it is above the winds and clouds 
of the atmosphere 

Another defect of those refined reflections which philoso- 
phy suggests to us, IS, that commonly they cannot dimmish or 
extinguish our vicious passions, without diminishing oi extm- 
gmshing such as are virtuous, and rendering the mind totally 
indifferent and mactive. They are, for the most part, goneial, 
and are apphcable to all oui affections In vain do we ho2)e to 
direct their influence only to one side If by incessant study 
and meditation we have rendered them intimate and piesent to 
us, they will operate throughout, and spread an uuiveisal in- 
sensibility over the mind When we destroy the nerves, wo 
extinguish the sense of pleasui*e, together with that ot pain, in 
the human body. 

It will be easy, by one glance of the eye, to find one or 
other of these defects in most of those philosophical reflections 
so much celebrated both in ancient and modern times. “ Let 
not the injuries or violence of men,” say the philosophers, 
“ever discompose you by anger or hatred. Would you bo 
angry at the ape for its malice, or the tiger for its ferocity ? ” 
This reflection leads us into a bad opinion of human nature. 
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and must extmguisli the social affections It tends also to pre- 
vent all remorse for a man’s own ciimes , when he considers 
that vice is as natuial to mankind as the paiticnlar instincts 
to brute creatures 

“ All ills aiise from the oidei of the nniveise, w^hiehis abso- 
lutely perfect. Would you wish to distuib so di’^me an older 
for the sake of your own particular inteiest^” What if the 
ills I suffer arise fiom malice oi oppression ^ “But the vices 
and imperfections of men aie also comprehended in the older 
of the univeise — 

If plagues and eaithquakes bieak not heaven’s design. 

Why then a Bohoia or a Catiiixe ’’ 

Let this be allowed , and my own \ices will also be a part of 
the same oidei. 

To one who said that none weie happy who weie not above 
opinion, a Spaitan replied, “Then none aie happy but knaves 
and robbers ’* 

“ Man IS boin to be miserable , and is he suipiised at any 
particulai misfoitune ? And can he give way to soriow’ and 
lamentation upon account of any disaster ? ” Yes he very 
leasonably laments that he should be boiu to be miserable 
Your consolation piesents a hundied ills, ±oi one of which you 
pretend to ease him. 

“You should always have betoie your eyes death, disease, 
poverty, blindness, exile, calumny, and infamy, as ills which are 
incident to human nature If any of these ills fall to your lot, 
you will bear it the bettei, when you have reckoned upon it ” 

I answer, if we confine ourselves to a geneial and distant re- 
flection on the lUs of human life, that can ha\e no effect to 
prepare us for them If by close and intense meditation we 
render them present and mtimate to us, that is the true secret 
for poisoning all our pleasures, and rendermg us perpetually 
imseiable 

“ Your sorrow is fiuitless, and will not change the course 
of destiny ” Very tiue and for that very reason I am sorry, 

Cicero’s consolation for deafness is somewhat curious. 

“ How many languages are there,” says he, “ which you do not 
understand ? The Pumc, Spanish, Gallic, Egyptian, etc With 
regard to all these, you are as if you were deaf, yet you are 
indifferent about the matter Is it then so great a misfortune 
to be deaf to one language more ? ” 
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I like better tbe lepaitee of Autipatei the Cyienaic, when 
some women weie condoling with him foi his blindness 
“What ^ ” sajj-s he, “ do you think theie are no pleasuies in the 
dark ^ ” 

“Nothing can be moie destiuctive,” says FonteneUe, “to 
ambition, and the passion foi conquest, than the tiue system 
of astronomy What a poor tiling is even the w hole globe in 
compaiison of the infinite extent of Natuie ? ” This consider- 
ation is evidently too distant ever to have any effect Oi, if 
it had any, would it not destroy patriotism as well as ambi- 
tion’ The same gallant author adds, with some leasoii, that 
the blight eyes of the ladies aie the only ob3ects which lose 
nothing of their luster oi value from the most extensive views 
of astronomy, but stand proof against eveiy system. W^ould 
philosophers advise us to limit our aftections to them ? 

“ Exile, ’ says Plutarch to a friend in banishment, “ is no 
evil mathematicians tell us that the whole earth is but a point, 
compared to the hea^ens To change one’s countij', then, is 
little more than to remove from one street to anothei Man is 
not a plant, looted in a certain spot of earth all soils and all 
climates are like suited to him ” These topics are admirable, 
could they fall only into the hands of banished persons. But 
what if they come also to the knowledge of those who are em- 
ployed m public affairs, and destroy all then attachment to 
their native country’ Or will they oj)eiate like the quack’s 
medicine, which is equally good for a diabetes and a dropsy ’ 

It IS certain, weie a superior being thrust into a human 
body, that the whole of life would to him appear so mean, con- 
temptible, and pueiile, that he nevei could be inducetl to lake 
part m anything, and would seaicely give attention to what 
passes aiound him To engage him to such a condescension 
as to play even the part of a Philip with zeal and alacrity, 
would be much more difficult than to constraiii the same 
Philip, after having been a king and a conqueror during fifty 
years, to mend old shoes with pioper caie and attention ; the 
oceux^ation which Lucian assigns him in the infcimd regions 
Now all the same topics of disdain towards human airairs, 
which could operate on this supposed being, occur also to a 
philosopher; but being, in some measure, disiiroportionod to 
human capacity, and not being fortified hy the experience of 
anytlnng better, they make not a full impression on him Ho 
sees, but he feels not sufficiently their truth t and is always a 
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sublime philosopbei, when he needs not ; that is, as long as 
nothing distuibs him, oi louses his attections While otheis 
play, he wondeis at their keenness and ardoi , but he no 
soonei puts in his own stake than he is eoinmonlj’- transpoited 
with the same passions that he had so much condemned, w hile 
he remained a simple spectator 

Theie aie two consideiations^ chiefly, to be met with m 
books of philosophy, fiom which any impoitant effect is to be 
e-^pected, and that because these consideiations aie diawn fioin 
common lite, and occui ui^on the most sujjeificial Mew of 
human affairs When we i effect on the shoitness and uncer- 
tainty of life, how des^jicable seem all oui pui suits o± haj^pi- 
ness ^ And e\ en, if we would extend oui concern beyond oui 
own life, how fiivolous appear oai mo&t enlaiged and most 
generous projects , W'hen w^e considei the incessant changes 
and revolutions of human affaiih, by Tvhich laws and learning, 
books and government, are huiiied away by time, as by a 
rapid stream, and are lost in the immense ocean of matter. 
Such a reflection ceitamly tends to mortifv all our passions : 
but does it not theieby counteiwoik the artifice of natuie, who 
has happily deceived us into an opmion that human life is of 
some impoitance ^ And may not such a leflection be em- 
ployed with success by voluptuous reasoneis, in oidei to lead 
us, fiom the paths of action and virtue, into the flowei> fields 
of indolence and pleasure ^ 

We are mfoimed hy Thucydides that, during the famous 
plague of Athens, when death seemed piesent to every one, a 
dissolute miith and gayety pi evaded among the people, who 
exhoited one anothei to make the most of life as long at, it 
enduied The same obseivation is made by Boccace, wath 
regard to the plague of Florence A like principle make sol- 
dieis, dm mg war, be moie addicted to not and expense than 
any other lace of men Present pleasme is always of impor- 
tance , and whatevei diminishes the impoitance of all othei 
objects, must bestow on it an additional influence and value 

The second philosophical consideration, which may often 
have an influence on the affections, is deiived from a compaii- 
son of our own condition with the condition of others This 
comparison we aie continually making even in common life; 
but the misfortune is, that we are rather apt to compare our 
situation with that of our superiors than with that of our infe- 
riors. A philosopher corrects this natural infiimity by turn- 
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mg Ills view to the other side, in order to render himself easy 
in the situation to which fortune has confined him. There aie 
few people who are not susceptible of some consolation from 
this reflection, though, to a very good-natmed man, the view 
of human miseries should rathei produce soriow than comfoit, 
and add, to his lamentations for his own misfoi tunes, a deep 
compassion for those of otheis Such is the impeifectiou, even 
of the best of these philosophical topics of consolation 

I shall conclude this subject with observing that, though 
virtue be undoubtedly the best choice, when it is attainable , 
yet such is the disorder and ctonfusion of human affaiis that no 
perfect or regular distribution of happiness and misery is evei, 
in this life, to be expected Not only the goods of toi tune, 
and the endowments of the body (both of which are impor- 
tant), not only these advantages, I* say, are unequally divided 
between the virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itself pai - 
takes, in some degiee, of this disorder , and the most woithy 
character, by the very constitution of the passions, enjoys not 
always the highest fehcity 

It IS observable that though every bodily paiu proceeds from 
some disorder in the part or organ, yet the pain is not always 
proportioned to the disorder, but is greater or less, accorclmg 
to the greater or less sensibility of the pait upon which the 
noxious humors exert then influence. A toothache pioduc(‘s 
moie violent convulsions of pain than a phthzsts or a droptty. 
In like manner, with legard to the economy of the mind, wo 
may observe that all vice is mdeed pernicious , yet the dis- 
turbance or pain is not measured out by nature with exact pi o- 
portion to the degrees of vice , noi is the man of highest viitue, 
even abstracting from external accidents, always the most hapjiy. 
A gloomy and melancholy disposition is certainly, to our senti- 
mentB., a vice or imperfection , but as it may be accompanied 
with gieat sense of honor and great integrity, it may be found 
in very worthy characters, though it is sufficient alone to im- 
bitter hfe, and render the person affected with it complettdy 
miserable On the other hand, a selflsh villain may possess a 
spring and alacrity of tempei, a certain gayety of hearty which 
IS mdeed a good quality, but which is rewarded much beyond 
its merit, and when attended with good fortune will compen- 
sate for the uneasiness and remorse arising from all the other 
vices 

I shall add, as an observation to the same purpose, that, if 
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a man be liable to a vice Ox impel fection, it may often happen 
that a good qualitj’-, which he possesses along with it, ill i eu- 
der him moie miserable than if he were completely mcious 
A peison of such imbecility of temper as to be easily bioken 
by affliction is moie unhappy for being endowed with a gener- 
ous and friendly disposition, which gives him a li^elj’’ concern 
for otheis, and exposes him the moie to fortune and accidents 
A sense of shame, in an impel feet character, is ceitainly a mi- 
tue , but produces great uneasiness and lemoise, from which the 
abandoned villain is entiiely fiee A very amorous complexion, 
with a heait incapable of fiiendship, is happier than the same 
excess in love, with a geneiosity of temper, which tianspoits a 
man beyond himself, and lendeis him a total slave to the object 
of his passion 

In a woid, human life is moie governed by fortune than by 
reason is to be legarded moie as a dull pastime than a seiious 
occupation , and is more influenced by particular humor than 
by general pimciples Shall we engage ourselves in it with 
passion and anxiety ^ It is not worthv ot so much concern 
Shall we be indifferent about what happens ’ We lose all the 
pleasure of the game by oui phlegm and carelessness While 
we aie leasonmg conceinmg life, life is gone , and death, 
though perhaps they receive him difteiently, yet treats alike 
the fool and the philosopher. To i educe life to exact rule and 
method is commonly a painful, oft a fiuitless occupation and 
IS it not also a proof that we ovei value the piize for which we 
contend^ Even to leason so caiefully concernmg it, and to 
fix with accuiacy its just idea, w’ould be ovei valuing it, were it 
not that, to some tempeis, this occupation is one of the most 
amusing m which life could possibly be employed. 

THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION TO THE COURSE OF 

NATURE 

By JOSEPH BUTLER 

[JosBYH ButiiBB, Englisli theologian, was hom. at Mantage, in Berkshire, 
May 18, 1692 At first a Dissenter, he joined the Enghsh Chnroh when a 
youth, and graduated at Onel College As preacher at the Rolls Chapel, he 
delivered the famous Sermons important in theological writing After hold* 
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mg several leotorates, he letiied and wrote the “Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed, to the Constitution and Comae of Nature ” (1781) He was made 
"bishop of Bristol in 1738, of Durham in 1760 He died at Bath June 10, 1752 ] 

Of the Government of God bv Rewards and Punish- 
ments, AND PARTIOUDARL.V OF THE LATTER 

That winch makes the question conceiniiig a future life to 
be of so gieat importance to us is our capacity of happiness 
and misery And that which makes the consideration of it to 
be of so gieat impoitance to us is the supposition of oui hap- 
piness and misery hereaftei depending upon oui actions lieie. 
Without this, indeed, curiosity could not but sometimes bung 
a subject, in which we may be so highly inteiested, to oui 
thoughts , especially upon the mortality of otheis, or the neai 
prospect of our own But reasonable men would not take any 
further thought about heieattei than what should happen thus 
occasionally to rise in their minds, if it weie certain that oui 
futuie mterest no way depended upon our present behavior 
Whereas, on the contrary, if there be ground, eithei fiom anal- 
ogy or anything else to think it does, then there is reason also 
for the most active thought and solicitude to seeuie that intei- 
est , to behave so as that we may escape that misery and ob- 
tain that happiness in another life which we not only suppose 
ourselves capable of, but which we appiehend also is put in our 
own power And whether theie be ground for this last appic- 
hension certainly would deserve to be most seiiously consideied, 
weie theie no other proof of a futuie life and intcicst than 
that presumptive one which the foiegoing obseivations amount 
to 

Now, in the present state, all Tvhich we enjoy, and a gic.it 
part of what we suffer, m out own pozosT li'or pleasuio 

and pain are the consequences of our actions , and we aic en- 
dued by the A.uthor of our hTatuie "with capacities of foiesecing 
these consequences We find by experience He dries not so 
much as preserve our lives, exclusively of our own care ami at- 
tention, to piovide ourselves with and to make use of that siis- 
tenanee by which He has appointed oui lives shall bojiioserved, 
and without which He has appointed they shall not b<} pieservod 
at all And in general we foresee that the external things, 
which are the objects of our various passions, can noithei bo 
obtained nor enjoyed without exerting ouiselves in such and 
such manners , but by thus exerting ourselves we obtain and 
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enjoy these objects in -w-hich our natuial good consistb, or 
this means God gi\es us the possession and enjoyment of them 
I know not that we have any one kind oi degree of enjo^ ment, 
but by the means of oui own actions And by prudence and 
care we may, foi the most pait, pass our days in tolerable ease 
and quiet, oi, on the contrary, we may, by la&hness, ung ov- 
er ned passion, willfulness, or even bj' negligence, make oui selves 
as miserable as ever we please And many do please to make 
themselves evitiemely mifeeiable — te to do what they know 
beforehand will render them so They follow those 'nays, the 
fruit of which they know, bj?’ instruction, example, experience, 
will be disgrace and poverty and sickness and untimely death 
This every one observes to be the general course of thmgs , 
though it IS to bo allowed we cannot hnd by experience that all 
our sufferings are owing to our own follies 

Why the Author of Nature does not give His creatures 
promiscuously such and such perceptions, without regard to 
their behaMOi, why He does not make them happv Tuthout 
the instrumentality of then oun actions, and present their 
bunging any sufferings upon themselves, is another matter 
Perhaps there may be some impossibihties in the nature of 
things which we aie unacquainted with Or less happiness, it 
may be, would upon the whole be produced by such a method 
of conduct than is by the present Or perhaps divine good- 
ness, with which, if I mistake not, ve make very free in oui 
speculations, may not be a baie single disposition to produce 
happiness, but a disposition to make the good, the faithful, the 
honest man happy Perhaps an infinitely peifect mind may be 
pleased with seemg his creatures beha-ve suitably to the nature 
which he has given them, to the relations which he has placed 
them in to each other, and to that which they stand in to him- 
self, that relation to himself which, during then existence, is 
even necessary, and which is the most important one of all 
Perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect mind may be pleased with 
this moral piety of moral agents, in and for itself, as well as 
uj)on account of its being essentially conducive to the happmess 
of his creation Oi the whole end for which God made and 
thus governs the world may be utterly beyond the reach of our 
faculties. There may be somewhat in it as impossible for us 
to have any conception of as for a blind man to have a concep- 
tion of colors But however this be, it is certain matter of 
univeisal experience that the general method of divine admin* 
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istration is forewarning ns, oi giving us capacities to foresee, 
with more or less clearness, that if we act so and so we shall have 
such enjoyments, if so and so such sufferings, and giving us 
those enjoyments and making us feel those sufferings in conse- 
quence of our actions 

“But all this IS to be ascribed to the general couise of 
nature ” Tiue This is the veiy thing which I am observing 
It IS to be ascribed to the general course of nature — % e not 
surely to the words or ideas, “ course of nature,” but to him who 
appointed it, and put things mto it , oi to a course of opei ation, 
from its unifornnty or constancy, called natural, and whicli 
necessarily implies an operating agent For when men find 
themselves necessitated to confess an Author of Nature, or that 
God is the natural governor of the world, they must not deny 
this again, because His government is uniform , they must not 
deny that He does all things at all, because He does them con- 
stantly , because the effects of His acting aie permanent, 
whether His acting be so or not, though there is no reason to 
thmk it IS not In short, every man, m everything he does, 
naturally acts upon the forethought and apprehension of avoid- 
ing evil or obtammg good , and if the natural course of things 
be the appointment of God, and our natural faculties of knowl- 
edge and experience are given us by Him, then the good and 
bad consequences which follow oui actions aie His appointment, 
and our foresight of those consequences is a warning given us 
by Him how we are to act. 

“ Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every par- 
ticular gratification of passion intended to put us upon giatifjr - 
ing ourselves m every such particular instance, and as a reward 
to us for so doing?” No, certainly Noi is it to be said that 
our eyes were naturally intended to give us the sight of each 
particular object to which they do or can extend , objects wlmdi 
are destructive of them, or which, for any other reason, it may 
become us to turn our eyes frota Yet there is no doubt but 
that our eyes were mtended for us to see with. So neither is 
there any doubt but that the foreseen pleasures and pains belong- 
ing to the passions were intended, in general, to induce man- 
kind to act in such and such manners. 

Now from this general observation, obvious to every one, 
that God has given us to understand. Ho has appointed satis- 
faction and delight to be the consequence of our acting in one 
manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in another, and 
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of our not acting at all, and tliat ue find the consequences, 
which we were befoiehand infoimed of, unifoimly to follow, 
we may learn that we are at present actually under His govern- 
ment in the strictest and most proper sense in such a sense as 
that he rewards and punishes us foi our actions An Author 
of Nature being supposed, it is not so much a deduction of 
reason as a matter of experience that \ve are thus under His 
government , under His government m the same sense as we 
aie under the government of civil magistrates tJecause the 
annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, in our 
power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this appointment 
beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal 
notion of government Whethei the pleasure or pain vhich 
thus follows upon our behavior be owing to the Author of 
Nature’s acting upon us every moment which -vve feel it, or to 
his havmg at once contrived and executed his own part in the 
plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the matter before 
us. For, if civil magistrates could make the sanctions of their 
laws take place without interposing at all, after they had passed 
them, without a tiial and the foimalities of an execution , if 
they were able to make then lav s execute themselves, or every 
offender to execute them upon himself, tv e should be 3ust m the 
same sense under their government then as we ai e now, but m 
a much higher degree and more perfect manner Vain is the 
ridicule with vhich one foresees some persons tvuU divert them- 
selves upon finding lesser pains considered as instances of divme 
punishment There is no possibility of answering or eTading 
the general thing here mtended vnthout denying all final causes 
For final causes being admitted, the pleasures and pains now 
mentioned must be admitted too as instances of them And if 
they are, if God annexes delight to some actions, and uneasiness 
to others, with an apparent design to induce us to act so and 
so, then He not only dispenses happiness and misery, but also 
rewards and punishes actions If, for example, the pam which 
we feel upon doing what tends to the destruction of our bodies 
— suppose upon too near approaches to fire, or upon wouudmg 
ourselves — be appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent 
our doing what thus tends to our destruction, this is altogether 
as much an instance of His punishing our actions, and conse- 
quently of our being under His government, as declaring by a 
voice from heaven, that if we acted so He would inflict such 
pam upon us, and mfliotmg it, whether it be greater or less. 
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Thus we find that the tiue notion or conception of the 
Author of Nature is that of a mastei oi governoi, piior to the 
consideiation of his moial attributes The fact of oui case, 
which we find by expeiience, is, that He actually exeicises 
dominion or goveinment over us at piesent, by leuarding and 
punishing us for our actions, in as strict and pioper a sense of 
these woids, and even in the same sense, as childien, servants, 
subjects, are lewarded and punished by those who govern them 
And thus the whole analogy of Natuie, the ^vhole piosent 
course of things, most fully shows that theie is nothing incied- 
ble in the general doctiine of religion , that God will reward 
and punish men for their actions heieafter — nothmg incredible, 
I mean, arising out of the notion of lewaiding and x')uni&lung 
For the whole couise of Nature is a piesent instance of His 
exercising that government over us which implies in it lewaid- 
ing and punishing. 
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[MAitc Abcbsitsidb, English poet and physician, was the son of a butcher of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he was born Novembei 0, 1721 He studied theology 
and then medicine at Edmburgb, graduated M D at Leyden, and settled in Lon- 
don, 1748 He died June 23, 1770, having mne years eailier been appointed one 
of the physicians to the queen A didactic poem, “On the Pleasmes of the 
Imaginatiozi ” (1744), is his only important work J 

Thbiob has the spiing beheld thy faded fame, 

And the fouith wintei rises on thy shame. 

Since I, exulting, giasped the votive shell, 

In sounds of triumph all thy praise to tell , 

Blest could my skill through ages make thee shine. 

And proud to mix my memoiy with thine 
But now the cause that waked my song before, 

With praise, with tiiumph, ciowns the toil no moro 
If to the glorious man whose faithful caics, 

Nor quelled by malice, noi relaxed by y eais, 

Had awed Ambition's wild audacious hate. 

And dragged at length Corruption to her fate , 

If every tongue its large applauses owed. 

And well-earned lauiels every Muse bestowed, 

1 “ Cuno ” means Wilbam Fulteney, Walpole's rival 
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If public Justice uiged the liigh. lewaid. 

And I’leedoru smiled on the devoted baid , 

Say then, to him whose levity oi lust 
Laid all a people’s geneious hopes in dust, 

AVho taught Ambition fiimer heights o± pov er. 

And saved Coiiuption at hei hopeless houi , 

Does not each tongue its execiations owe 
Shall not each Muse a vieath of shame bestou ^ 
And public Justice sanctify the avaid^ 

And !Fieedom’fa hand piotect tlie imiiaitial baid** 
Yet long leluctant I foieboio thy name. 

Long watched thy viitue like a dymg flame. 

Hung o’ei each glimmering spaik vith anxious ejec. 
And wished and hoped the light again would use 
But since thy guilt still moie cntiio ax>peais. 

Since no ait hides, no supx)osition ciuais , 

Since vengeful Slandei now too sinks hei blas^. 

And the hist lage of Paity hate is i>ast , 

Calm as the judge of tiutli, at length I conj.o 
To v eigh thy meiits, and pionounce thy doom 
So may my tiust fiom all lepioach be free. 

And Eaith and Time coiifiim tl e fan decioe 

Theie aie ■v%ho say they Mewed TMthoat amaze 
The sad ie%eise of all thy foimei luaise 
That, thiough the xiageants ol a patriot’s name. 

They pierced the foulness of thy secret aim, 

Ol deemed thy aim exalted but to throw 
The public thundei on a pm ate foe 
But I, whose soul consented to thy cause. 

Who felt thy genius stamp its own applause, 

Who saw the spirits of each glorious age 
Move in thy bosom, and diioct thy lage , 

I scorned the ungenerous gloss of slavish minds. 

The owl-eyed race, whom Virtue’s luster blinds 
Spite of the learned in the ways of \ice. 

And all who prove that “ each man has his price, ’ 

I still believed thy end was jnst and f i ee , 

And yet, even yet believe it — £»pite of thee 
Even tliough thy mouth impute has dated disclaim, 
Uiged by the wretched impotence of shame, 
AVhatevei filial caies thy zeal had paid 
To laws iiifiim, and liberty decayed , 

Has begged Ambition to forgive the show , 

Has told Corruption thou wert ne’er her foe 5 
Has boasted m thy country’s awful ear. 
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Hei gioss delusion wlien she held thee dear , 

How tame she followed thy tempestuous call, 

And heard thy pompous tales, and tins ted all — 
Rise fiom youi sad abodes, ye curst of old 
Eoi laws subveited, and foi cities sold * 

Paint all the noblest trophies of youi guilt. 

The oaths you pei3uied, and the blood you spilt , 
Yet must you one untempted vileness own. 

One dreadful palm leseived foi him alone , 

With studied arts his country’s piaise to spurn. 

To beg the infamy he did not eain, 

To challenge hate when honor was his due, 

And plead his crimes where all his virtue knew 
Do robes of state the guarded heart inclose 
Prom each fan feeling human nature knows ^ 

Can pompous titles stun the enchanted ear 
To all that reason, all that sense would hear ^ 

Else couldst thou e’er desert thy sacred post. 

In such unthankful baseness to be lost ^ 

Else couldst thou wed the emptiness of vice. 

An d y ield thy glories at an idiot’s pi ice ^ 

When they who, loud for liberty and laws. 

In doubtful times had fought then country’s cause. 
When now of conquest and dominion sure. 

They sought alone to hold then fiuits secure , 

When taught by these. Oppression hid the face. 

To leave Corruption stronger in her place. 

By silent spells to work the public fate. 

And taint the vitals of the passive state, 

Till healing Wisdom should avail no more. 

And Eieedom loathe to tread the poisoned shore. 
Then, like some guardian god that flies to save 
The weary pilgrim from an instant grave. 

Whom, sleeping and secure, the guileful snako 
Steals near and nearer thio’ the peaceful brake , 
Then Cuno rose to ward the public woe. 

To wake the heedless, and incite the slow. 

Against Corruption Liberty to aim. 

And quell the enchantress by a mightiei charm 
Swift o’er the land the fan contagion flow, 

And with thy countiy’s hopes thy honors gicw 
Thee, patiiot, the patiicjan loof confessed. 

Thy powerful voice the rescued merchant blessed $ 
Of thee with awe the rural hearth resounds , 

The bowl to thee the grateful sailor ciowns j 
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Touched m the sighing shade with manhei fixes. 

To tiace thy steps the love-siek youth aspiies, 

The learned recluse, who oft amazed had read 
Of Grecian heioes, Roman patiiots dead. 

With new amazement heais a living name 
Pietend to shaie in such foigotten fame. 

And he who, scorning couits and couitly ways, 
licft the tame tiaek of these dejected days. 

The life of noblei ages to lenew 
In viilues sacied fiom a monaich^'s view. 

Roused by thy labois fiom the blest letieat, 

Wheie social ease and public passions meet. 

Again ascending tieads the civil scene. 

To ect and be a man, as thou hadst been 

Thus by degiees thy cause supeiioi giew. 

And the gieat end appealed at last in -view 
We heaid the people in thy hox>es lejoice. 

We saw the senate bending to thy -v oice , 

The fiiends of fieedom hailed the apxiioaching leign 
Of laws foi which oui fatheis bled m ^ain * 

While \enal Paction, stiuck with new dismay, 
Shrunk at their fiown, and self-abandoned liy 
Waked in the shock, the public Genius x ose. 
Abashed and keenei fiom his long lepo&e, 

Sublime in ancient piide, he laised the spear 
Which sla\e& and tyiants long were Mont to fear 
The city felt his call , fiom man to man, 

Piom street to stieet, the gloiious horioi lan, 

Each ciowded haunt was stiiied beneath his pover. 
And, muimuiing, challenged the decided houi 
Xio ’ the deciding hotii at last > 

The houi of e\eiy fieeman’s hopes and fears ^ 

Thou, Genius ' gnaidian of the Roman name, 

0 ever piompt tyianiiiC lage to tame, 

Xnstiuct tiie mighty moments as they loll. 

And guide each movement steady to the goal ^ 

Ye spiiits by whose pi evidential ait 
Succeeding moti\es turn the changeful heart, 

I^eep, keep the best in view to Ourio’s mind. 

And watch his fancy, and his passions bind ' 

Xc shades immortal, who, by Fieedom led, 

01 in the field oi on the scaffold bled. 

Rend fiom your radiant seats a joyful eye, 

And view the ciown of all your labors nigh 
See Fieedom mounting her eternal throne. 
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Tlie sword submitted, and tbe laws lier own ; 

See public power chastised beneath hei stands, 
With eyes intent, and uncoriupted hands , 

See piivate life by wisest aits leclaimed, 

See aident youth to noblest manneis fiained, 

See us acquiie whate're was sought by you. 

If Cuiio, only Ouiio, will be true 

’Twas then — O shame’ O tiust how ill lepaid 
O Xiatium, oft by faithless sons betiayed ’ — 

’Twas then — What fienzy on thy leason stole ' 
What spells unsinewed thy deteimined soul ' 

— Is this the man in freedom’s cause aiipioved ? 
The man so gieat, so honoied, so beloved 

This patient slave by tinsel chains alluied *’ 

This wi etched suitor for a boon ab3uied ^ 

This Curio, hated and despised by all. 

Who fell himself, to woik his countiy’s fall 
O lost, alike to action and lepose. 

Unknown, unpitied in the woist of woes. 

With all that conscious, imdissembled piide, 

Sold to the insults of a foe dehed , 

With all that habit of familiar fame. 

Doomed to exhaust the dregs of life m shame , 

The sole sad lefuge of thy baffled ait 
To act a statesman’s dull, exploded pait. 

Renounce the praise no longer in thy powei. 
Display thy \irtue, though without a dowei. 
Contemn the giddy crowd, the vulgir wind. 

And shut thy eyes that others may be blind ’ 

— Poigive me, Romans, that I beai to smile. 

When shameless mouths youi majesty defile, 

Paint you a thoughtless, fi antic, headlong CKUr, 
And oast their own impieties on you 

For witness, Freedom, to whose saoied xinw't i 
My soul was vowed from reason’s earliest honi. 

How have I stood, exulting to survey 
My country’s viitues, opening in thy ray’ 

How, with the sons of every foreign slioie 

The more I matched them, honoied hois the inoio’ 

O race erect’ whose native stiength of soul. 

Which kings, noi piiests, nor soidid laws control, 
Bursts the tame round of animal affaiis. 

And seeks a noble center for its cares , 

Intent the laws of life to comprehend. 

And fix dominion’s limits by its end. 
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Wiio, bold and equal in tlieii love or bate^ 

Uy conscious leason judging eveiy state, 

Tbe man forgot not, though in rags he lies. 

And know the moital through a ciown’s disguioO 
Thence piompt alike with witty scoin to \i w 
IFastidious G-randeui lift his faolemn biow, 

Oi, all awake at pity’s soft command. 

Bend the mild eai, and stietch the giacious haiid 
Thence laige of hoait, fiom envy fai iemo% ed. 
When public toils to viitue stand appicv ed, 
l^Tot the young lover fonder to admiie, 

ISTot nioie indulgent the delighted sue, 

Yet high and jealous of theij. fieeboin name, 
Bieice as the flight of Joxe’s destroying flame, 
Where’ei Oppiession woikts her w.intou sw ty, 
Bioud to confiont, and dieadful to iepa;> 

But if to iDurchase Cuiio’s sage applause, 
kly countiy must with him renoimce hex cause, 
Quit with a slave the i)ath a i*atiiot tiod. 

Bow the meek knee, and kiss the legal lod. 

Then still, je ponci'^, instiin t his tongue to la^l, 
hToi let his 7eal, noi let his subject fail 
Else, eie lie change the style, bear me away 
To w-hcie the Cfiatchi, wheie the Biuii staj ^ 

O long leyeied, and late xe-signed to shame. 

If this unconitly page thy notn e claim. 

When the loud caies of business aie withdiawn 
INoi well-diest beggais loimd thy footstejjb fawn, 
In that still, tlioaghttul sohtaiy hour. 

When Tiutli eveits hei umesisted i>ow er, 

Bleaks the iclse optics tinged with fortune’fc. glaie. 
Unlocks the bieast, and lays the passions baie, 
Then turn thv eyes on that impoitant scene. 

And ask thj self if all bo w ell w ithin ’ 

■\Wieie IS the hoait-felt wrorth, and weight of sonl, 
Which laboi could not stoi), noi f eai coiitiol 
Wheie the known dignity, the stamp of awe. 
Which, half abashed, the pioud and venal saw ^ 
■\Vh.eio the calm tiiumphs of an honest cause 
Wheie the delightful taste of just apiilause ^ 
Wheie the stiong leason, the commanding tongue. 
On WThich the senate fired or tiembling hung ^ 

All vanished, all aie sold, and m their loom. 
Couched in thy bosom’s deep, distiaeted gloom, 
See the pale form of barbaious Orandeur dwell. 
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Like some grim idol m a sorceier’s cell * 

To lier in ckains tliy dignity was led , 

At hei polluted shime thy honoi bled. 

With blasted weeds thy awful biow she crowned. 
Thy poweiful tongue with poisoned philteis bound 
That bafled Reason stiaight indignant deiv. 

And fair Persuasion fioin hei seat wlthdl0^v 
Poi now no longer Tiuth suppoits thy cause, 

INTo longei Gloiy prompts thee to applause 
INo longei Viitue bieathing in thy breast. 

With all her conscious ma 3 e&ty confest. 

Still blight and brighter wakes the almighty flame. 
To louse the feeble, and the willful tame 
And where she sees the catching glimps'^s roll, 
Spreads the strong blaze, and all involves tlie soul. 
But cold restraints thy conscious fancy c hill. 

And formal passions mock thy struggling will, 

Or if thy Genius e'er forget his chain. 

And reach impatient at a nobler strain. 

Soon the sad bodings of contemptuous mirth 
Shoot thio' thy breast, and stab tlio generous biith. 
Till, blind with smart, fiom tiuth to frenzy tost, 
And all the tenor of thy reason lost, 

Perhaps thy anguish drains a leal tear , 

While some vith pity, some with laughter heai 
— Can ait, alas ’ or genius guide the head, 

Where truth and freedom from the heart aic fled ^ 
Can lesser wheels repeat therr native stroke. 

When the prime function of the soul is broke 
But come, unhappy man ’ thy fates iinx)OTul , 
Come, quit thy fiiends, if yet thou hast a fiieml , 
Turn from the poor rewards of guilt like tlnue. 
Renounce thy titles, and thy robes resign , 

Poi see the hand of Destiny display- ed 
To shut thee from the joys thou hast betray e<l ^ 

See the dire fane of Infamy aiise. 

Dark as the grave, and spacious as the skies , 

Where, from the first of time, thy kindred tKiin, 

The chiefs and piinces of the unjust a emaiu 
Bternal baiiieis guard the jiathless road 
To warn the wanderer of the curst abode , 

But prone as whirlwinds scoui tho iiassive sky. 

The heights surmounted, down the steep th(*y fly , 
There, black with frowns, relentless Time awaits. 
And goads their footsteps to the guilty gates j 
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And still lie asks them of their unknown aims. 
Evolves then seciets, and their guilt pioclaims, 
And still his hands despoil them on the road 
Of each vain wieath, by l-ying baids bestoved, 
Bieaii then pioud marbles, ciush then festal cars. 
And lend the lawless ti opines of their wais 
At last the gates his potent voice obey , 

Eieice to then daik abode he dines his piey , 
"Where, ever aimed with adamantine chains. 

The watchful demon o*ei hei vassals leigns, 

O'ei mighty names and giant poweis of lust. 

The gieat, the sage, the haiipy, and august 
ITo gleam of hojie their baleful mansion cheei.3, 

ITo sound of honor hails then imblest eais , 

But due lepioaches fioni the fiiend betrayed, 

The childless sue, and violated maid, 

But vengeful vows foi guaidian laws elfaccd, 

Eiom towns ensla\ed, and continents laid waste, 
But long posteiit^ "s united groan. 

And the sad chaige of horiois not their own, 
Eoievei through the tiembling space lesouud. 

And sink each imi>ious forehead to the ground 
Xe mighty foes of liberty and rest, 

Crive w ay, do homage to a mightier guest ^ 

Ye daiing spiiits of the Homan race. 

See Cuiio’s toil 's oui proudest claims eftace * 

— Awed at the name, fierce Aiipius using bends. 
And haidy Ciima from his thione attends 

comes, ’ they ciy, “ to whom the fates assigned 
"With snier arts to work what we designed, 

Eiom jeai to year the stubborn herd to sway, 

Mouth all then wrongs, and all then rage obe;\ , 

Till owned then guide, and trusted w ith then pow er 
He mocked their hopes in one decisive hour , 

Then, tried and y-ielding, led them to the chain, 

And quenched the spirit we provoked in vain ’’ 

But thon. Supreme, by whose eternal hands 
Ean Liberty’s heioic empire stands, 

Whoso thunders the rebellious deep control. 

And quell the xiiumphs of the traitor’s soul, 

O tain this dreadful omen far away * 

On Eieedom’s foes then own attempts repay . 
Helume her sacred fire, so near suppressed. 

And fix her shrine in every Homan bieast 
Though bold corruption boast around the land. 
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Let viitue, if she can, my baits Tvilhstand , " 
Though boldei now she uige the accuised claim, 
Oay with hei tiophies laised on Ouiio’s shame, 

Yet some theie aie who scoin her iminous iniith, 
"Who know what conscience and a heart aie ^^olth 
O Eiieud and Pathei ot the human mind, 

Whose ait foi noblest ends oui fiame designed. 

If I, though fated to the studious shade 
Which paity stiife noi anxious powei in\ ade , 

If I aspiie, in public virtue’s cause. 

To guide the Muses by sublimei law s , 

Do thou hei own authority impait, 

And give my numbers entrance to the heait 
Perhaps the veise might rouse her smotheied flame. 
And snatch the fainting patriot back to tame , 
Perhaps, by worthy thoughts of human kiii<l. 

To worthy deeds exalt the conscious mind , 

Or dash Coiruption in her proud caieei. 

And teach her slaves that Vice was born to fear 




